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MEMOIR 

OF  TH[: 

RlGHr  HONORABLE  LORD  BYRON. 


The  family  of  Byron  is  very  ancient ,  and  has 
attached  its  name  to  the  most  illustrious  periods 
of  our  History.  The  fields  of  Cressy  and  Aziu- 
court  witnessed  their  heroism,  and  were  be- 
dewed with  their  blood  ^  and  long  anterior  to 
these  periods  they  had  marched  in  triumph 
over  those  plains,  which  their  not  less  illustrious 
descendant  has  since  delighted  to  tread,  in  de- 
fence of  the  religion  of  iheir  forefathers,  under 
the  Lion-Hoarted  Richard,  whose  glory  and 
whose  sufferings  they  shared. 

The  present  noble  Lord,  in  his  «  ^dieu  to 
Newstead  Ahbej^  w  appears  to  have  been  in 
possession  of  Historical  facts  relative  to  his  an- 
cestors, which  are  unknown  to  genealogists  j  we 
are  far  from  supposing  them  as  the  fiction  of 
the  poet,  but  at  the  same  time  we  consider  it  a 
duly,  that  the  noble  Lord  owes  to  his  ancestors 
and  himself,  to  give  those  genealogical  facts  not 
only  the  importance,  but  the  form,  of  history. 

The  family  of  Byron  came  from  Normandy 
with  William  the  Conqueror,  who  rewarded  it 
with  large  possessions  in  the  counties  of  York 
and  Lancaster.  Our  limits  compel  us  to  a  leap 
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over  the  lapse  of  ages,  »  in  order  to  arrive  more 
speedily  at  the  illustrious  subject  of  this  memoir^ 
making  merely,  en  passant^  a  few  observations 
upon  his  Anoeslry, 

In  i54o.  Sir  John  Byron,  Knight,  received 
a  grant  of  the  Priory  of  Newstead  and  several 
manors  depending  on  it  ;  this  place  has  ever 
since  remained  the  family  seat  of  the  Byron  fa- 
mily, until  its  recent  sale  by  the  present  Lord. 

In  the  unfortunate  wars,  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  I,  the  family  of  Byron  displayed  a  rare 
adherence  to  the  falling  fortunes  of  their  sove- 
reign, four  of  them  sealing  that  fidelity  with 
their  blood,  at  the  battle  of  Marston  Moor. 
There  were  eight  brothers,  John,  the  eldest  of 
whom,  was,  as  a  small  testimonial  of  the  gra- 
titude of  the  House  of  Stuart  to  the  family  of 
Byron,  elevated  to  the  Peerage  in  i643,  under 
the  name  and  title  of  Baron  Byron,  of  Pvochdale, 
in  the  county  of  Lancaster. 

The  father  of  the  present  lord  married  for 
his  second  wife,  Catherine  Gordon,  (who  was 
lineally  descended  from  the  earl  of  Huntley 
and  Jane,  daughter  of  James  H,  King  of  Scot- 
land, )  by  whom  he  had  issue  the  present  or 
6th  Lord,  who  was  born  2 2d  January  1788, 
and  succeeded  to  the  title  and  estates  on  the 
demise  of  his  great  uncle,  igih  May  1798. 

It  is  a  trite  adage,  that  the  life  of  an  author 
is  to  be  found  in  his  works  ^  this  peculiarly 
applies  to  Lord  Byron.  His  youth  was,  it  is 
^»ey  distinguished  bv  a  remarkable  predocity 
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of  lalciil,  but  dirre  wore  evident  symptoms  of  a 
germ  of  mclaRehoiy  and  abstraction,  which,  as 
one  of  his  scliool-fellows  once  observed  to  iis, 
threatened  to  a  grow  with  his  growtli,  and 
strengthen  with  his  strength,  »  till  it  settled 
with  age  into  a  moroseness  of  temper,  which 
says  «  Man  deh'ghts  not  me,  nor  woman  either  ^  )> 
unfortunately  a  fatal  event  has  since  served  to 
develope  that  principle,  which  the  learning, 
philanthropy,  and  good  breeding  of  his  Lordship 
bad  hitherto  triumphed  over. 

His  Lordship  received  the  first  rudiments  of 
education  at  the  celebrated  seminary  of  Harrow, 
from  whence  he  was  subsequently  removed  to 
Cambridge,  where  his  early  turn  for  poetical 
composition,  and  the  desire  to  know  what  the 
mighty  dead  had  done  in  various  ages  and  in 
various  tbngues,  inspired  his  Lordship  with  a 
classical  taste  and  a  desire  for  the  study  of  mo- 
dem languages  •,  and  tliough  critics  may  not 
deem  him  a  profound,  the  severest  will  allow 
him  to  be  an  elegant,  scholar. 

At  the  age  of  twenty,  his  Lordship  essayed 
his  unfledged  pinions  in  a  volume  of  Juvenile 
Poems  J  which,  withoiii  being  excellent,  gave 
an  earnest  of  excellence,  too  subtile  indeed  to 
be  felt  or  appreciated  by  the  frigid  sensorium 
fa  northern  critic,  who  attacked  these  light 
productions  with  a  virulence  and  m.ilignity,  of 
which  even  the  warmest  admirers  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Review  have  been  ashamed.  As  a  cri- 
ticism, it  was  undeserving  of  notice,  but  i^e*- 
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fording  to  their  leading  principle,  the  Edinburgh 
Reviewers  merely  look  the  work  as  a  text  on 
which  to  expatiate,  and  to  serve  as  a  medium 
for  developing  their  own  particular  opinions  (^ 
Lord  Byron  found  his  critics  travelling  out  of 
the  record,  to  heap  upon  him  gratuitous  insults  ^ 
and  he  replied  in  a  satirical  poem  under  the  title 
of  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers.  His 
adversaries  had  made  use  of  the  tomahawk  to 
destroy  the  poet,  whose  counter  attack  displayed 
the  keenness  of  the  small  sword,  a  gentlemanly 
weapon  which  the  vulgar  critics  knew  not  how 
to  wield.  The  wounds  were  mortal  •,  the  triumph 
of  genius  over  the  «  wordcatchers  who  lived 
on  syllables  »  was  complete  j  and  since  that 
period  the  northern  critics  a  surly  and  proud  » 
have  not  dared  to  spit  their  venom  at  our  noble 
author. 

From  these  proofs  of  his  Lordship's  talents, 
the  public  looked  with  anxious  solicitude  to  his 
majority,  hoping  to  see  him  a  shining  member 
of  the  senate.  In  this  they  were  disappointed  ^ 
his  Lordship  showed  no  relish  for  the  jarring 
elements  of  debate,  where  truth  and  patriotism 
are  so  often  sacrificed  to  the  predetermination 
of  party  j  and  where  talent  is  so  often  prosti- 
tuted merely  to  ^secure  the  triumph  of  faction. 
These  scenes  could  have  but  little  relish  for 
the  man,  whose  pen  was  guided  by  the  in- 
spiration of  his  soul.  His  mind  was  strongly 
marked  by  the  sentiment  of  the  poet  whom  he 
has  sometimes  imitated  and  occasionally  sur- 
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l>H5SL'd,  and  who  has  a  couplet  to  this  purport  : 

My  soul  detests  him  as  the  gates  of  Hell, 
Who  one  thing  thinks,  and  will  another  tell. 

Consequently  the  house  of  Peers  did  not  pre- 
seut  any  charms  to  his  Lordship,  who,  soon 
after  attaining  his  majority,  set  out  on  his  tra- 
vels. He  visited  Spain  and  Portugal  ;  and  from 
thence  proceeded  to  the  classic  shores  of  Greece, 
where  every  step  awoke  the  vivid  recollections 
of  a  highly  cultivated  and  poetic  mind.  In  his 
lone  musings  he  retraced  the  scenes  which 
the  Father  of  verse  describes  with  a  fidelity 
that  is  easily  perceptible  even  after  the  lapse 
of  ages,  and  the  great  moral  and  physical  re- 
Tolutions  which  Greece  has  undergone.  His 
soul  burned  to  partake  in  the  scenes  which 
had  fired  his  youthful  brain,  and  which  the 
localities  recalled  at  every  moment. — ^But  one 
part  only  was  left  him  for  imitation  ;  Museus 
had  related  in  glowing  strains  the  loves  of  Hero 
and  Leander,  and  our  poet,  a  modern  Leander, 
resolved,  like  his  prototype,  to  swim  across 
the  Hellespont  from  Abydos  to  Sestos,  which 
he  effected  •,  alas  !  no  Hero  was  there  to  light 
him  to  her  bower  ;  but  the  imagination  of  the 
poet  supplied  the  deficiency. 

It  was  in  (ireece  that  his  Lordship,  as  we 
understand,  formed  the  pinn  of  his  principal 
|)oems,  and  where  he  wrote  a  part  of  that 
which  fixed  his  fame  as  one  of  the  first  original 
poets  of  the  age  :  after  nearly  three  years  ah- 
ten€e,  our  noble  Author  returned  to  his  native 


land,  and  gave  to  the  public  Cliilde  HaroMs 
Pilgrimage,  a  romaunt.  Walter  Scott  liad  at 
that  moment  attained  the  supremacy  of  poetic 
talent,  and  the  alFected  nursery  versification  of 
Wordsworth,  with  the  wild  preteniled  imita- 
tions of  the  ancients,  by  Southey,  had  found 
admirers,  the  one  for  its  trite  simplicity,  and 
the  other  for  its  undoubted  claim  to  worship, 
as  being  unlike  any  thing  «(  in  the  heaven  above, 
or  in  the  earth  beneath,  or  in  the  waters  under 
the  earth.  »  The  appearance  of  Childe  Haiold 
made  Walter  Scott  tremble  on  his  throne  5  he 
saw  the  sceptre  ready  to  pass  from  his  hands 
into  those  of  his  noble  rival  \  while  the  ephe- 
meral brood  of  poetasters  felt  the  presence  of 
the  master,  and  slunk  into  their  native  insigr 
niGcance.  For  many  years  the  versifiers,  scrib- 
bling invitd  Minerva,  had  felt  the  impossibility 
of  writing  any  thing  like  a  regular  poem  by 
classical  rules  ^  many  of  them  even  were  so 
ignorant,  that  they  were  not  aware  of  the  exis- 
tence of  any,  and  the  others  affected  to  disdain 
what  they  could  not  reach.  Lord  Byron  himself 
became  slightly  tinged  with  the  infection,  and 
he  sometimes  forgot  his  Horace,  to  follow  those 
whom  he  was  born  to  surpass.  But,  upon  the 
whole,  Childe  Harold  displayed  such  unequi- 
vocal proofs  of  true  poetic  genius  and  a  highly 
cultivated  mind  j  it  so  far  surpassed  all  recent 
attempts  of  the  same  nature,  that  the  literary 
part  of  the  public  willingly  pardoned  a  few 
eccentricities,  and  the  w'orld  in  general  hailed 
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ii  wiili  a  rapture  whicli  would  not  suffer  the 
luuttQiiags  of  ciiiicism  to  be  heard.  Every  suc- 
ceeding literary  effusion  of  liis  Lordslwp  lias  met 
with  increased  applause. 

Tlw  Giaour^  the  Bride  of  Abjdos^  the  Cor- 
sair^ Lara^  Hebrew  Melodies^  Manfred^  etc. , 
followed  Childe  Harold  in  rapid  succession,  and 
disclosed  the  vast  poetical  powers  of  his  Lord- 
ship. Where   all  is  excellent,  it  is  difficult  to 
distinguish*,  each  poem  has  its  peculiar  merit, 
but  perhaps  the  Corsair  is  more  thoroughly  im- 
bued with  the  mental  character  of  its   author 
than  any  other  ;  none  ever  yet  read  it  without 
feeling  regret  at  its  abrupt  conclusion.   Some 
superficial  readers  have   expressed  surprise  at 
the  success  of  some  of  his  poems,  because  the 
characters  are  often  far  from  amiable.  Had  these 
pci-sons  been  al^le  to   descend   into    their  owb 
hearts,  and   analyse  their   own  feelings,   their 
wonder  would  have  ceased.  Our  noble  author 
generally  draws  from  nature,  and  his  descrip- 
tions touch  a  sympathetic  cord  in   the  human 
heart,  which  vibrates  «  we  know  not  why,  and 
care  not  wherefore.  »  Lord  Byron  is  essentially 
a  natural  poet,  and  he  writes  only  in  the  mo- 
ments of  inspiration  *,  this  gives  him  an  incal- 
culable advantage  over  those,   whom  the  auri 
sacra  fames  goad  on  to  write,  no  matter  how, 
so  that  they  can  fill  a  volume  and  put  a  few 
thousands  in  their  pockets.  Lord  Byron  is  ani- 
mated by  a  nobler  principle  •,  he  makes  a  pre- 
•ent  of  his  works  to  his   friends,   a  mode  of 
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acting  vvliicli  aloae  must  inspire  more  elevated' 
poetic  sentiment  than  the  mere  object  of  pecu- 
niary gain.  Lord  Byron  having  established  his 
fame  on  a  solid  basis,  all  ranks  of  his  readers 
felt  happy  in  his  union  with  the  amiable  daugh- 
ter of  Sir  Ralph  Milbank,  Bart.  ,  the  heiress 
of  the  fortune  and  honours  of  the  noble  House 
of  WentvVorth,  to  vyrhich  she  has  succeeded 
since  the  birth  of  their  daughter  and  melan- 
oholy  separation  from  her  Lord  ^  being  now  in 
her  own  right  Viscountess  Wenlworth.  On  that 
melancholy  event  the  biographer  cannot  do 
better  than  imitate  the  example  set  by  the  par- 
ties themselves  :  not  a  breath  of  accusation  is 
heard  on  either  side  ^  the  dignified  virtue  of 
Lady  Byron  not  permitting  her  even  to  notice 
the  affecting  lines  of  his  Lordship,  which  never 
fail  to  draw  the  tear  of  sensibility.  Since  thai  fatal 
period  his  Lordship  has  become  a  voluntary 
exile  from  the  land  of  his  forefathers  ;  but  he 
has  not  been  forsaken  by  the  Muse,  as  the  third 
and  fourth  cantos  of  Childe  Harold  prove,  he 
can  still  boast  of  her  happiest  inspiration,  which, 
at  the  same  time  that  it  lightens  the  gloom  of 
the  heart-broken  exile,  gives  him  still  more 
exalted  claims  to  the  admiration  and  sympathy 
of  those  whose  approbation  can  never  be  in- 
different to  an  honourable  mind. 
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THE 


BRIDE  OF  ABYDOS. 

A  TURKISH  TALE. 


Had  we  never  loved  so  kindly, 
Had  we  never  loved  so  blindly, 
Never  met  or  never  parted, 
We  had  ne'er  been  broken  hearted. 

BURNS. 


TO 
THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE 

LORD   HOLLAND, 

THIS    TALE 


IS    INSCRIBED,    WITH 
EVERY    SENTIMENT    OF    REGARD 

AND    RESPECT, 

BY    HIS    GRATEFULLY   OBLIGED 

AND    SINCERE    FRIEND, 


BYRON. 


THE 
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CANTO  I. 


K.NOW  ye  the  land  where  the  cypress  and  myrtle 

Arc  emblems  of  deeds  that  are  done  in  their  clime? 
Where  the  rage  of  the  vulture,  the  love  of  the  turtle, 

Now  melt  into  sorrow,  now  madden  to  crime? 
Know  ye  the  land  of  the  cedar  and  vine, 
Where  the  flowers  ever  blossom,  the  beams  ever  shine; 
Where  the  light  wings  of  Zephyr,  oppressed  with  perfume, 
Wax  faint  o*er  the  gardens  of  gul  *  in  her  bloom; 
Where  the  citron  and  olive  are  fairest  of  fruit, 
And  the  voice  of  the  nightingale  never  is  mute  ; 
Where  the  tints  of  the  earth,  and  the  hues  of  the  sky, 
In  colour  though  varied,  in  beauty  may  vie, 
And  the  purp'e  of  Ocean  is  deepest  in  die  ; 
Where  the  virgins  are  soft  as  the  roses  they  twine, 
And  all,  save  the  spirit  of  man,  is  divine? 
*Ti$  the  clime  of  the  East ;  'tis  the  land  of  the  Sun — 
Can  he  smile  on  such  deeds  as  his  children  have  done?* 
Oh  I  wild  as  the  accents  of  lovers'  farewell 

the  hearts  which  they  bear,  and  the  taleswhich  they  tell. 


II. 


Begirt  with  many  a  gallant  slave. 
Apparelled  ashecomes  the  brave, 
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Awaiting  each  liis  Lord's  behest 

To  guifle  his  steps,  or  guard  his  rest, 

Old  Giaflir  sate  in  bis  Divan  : 

Deep  thought  was  in  his  aged  eye  ; 
And  though  the  face  of  Mussuhnan, 

Not  oft  betrays  to  standers  by 
The  mind  within,  well  skilled  to  hide 
All  but  unconquerable  pride. 
His  pensive  cheek  and  pondering  brow 
Did  more  than  he  was  wont  avow. 

III. 

•<Let  the  chambev  be  cleared." — The  train  disappeared- 

]Now  call  rae  the  chief  of  the  Haram  guard. » 
With  Giaflir  is  none  but  his  only  son, 

And  the  Nubian  awaiting  the  sire's  award. 

<t  Haroun — when  all  the  crowd  that  wait 

«  Are  passed  beyond  the  outer  gate, 

«  (Woe  to  the  head  whose  eye  beheld 

<i  My  child  Zuleika's  face  unveiled  I) 

u  Hence,  lead  ray  daughter  from  the  tower  ; 

«  Her  fate  is  fixed  this  very  hour  : 

«  Yet  not  to  her  repeat  my  thought ; 

«  By  me  alone  be  duty  taught  !» 

«  Pacha  I  to  hear  is  to  obey.  » 
^N^o  more  must  slave  to  despot  say — 
Then  to  the  tower  had  ta'en  his  Avay, 
But  here  young  Sclim  silence  brake. 

First  lowly  rendciing  reverence  meet  ^ 
And  downcast  looked,  and  gently  spake, 

Still  standing  at  the  Paclia's  feet : 
For  son  of  Moslem  must  expire, 
Ere  dare  to  sit  before  his  sire! 
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1.  Father !  for  fear  that  thou  should'st  chide 
«  My  sister,  or  her  sable  guide, 
«  Know,  for  the  fault,  if  fault  there  be, 
«  Was  mine,  then  fall  thy  frowns  on  me ; 
«  So  lovelily  the  morning  shone, 

«  That— let  the  old  and  weary  sleep — 
«  1  could  not;  and  to  view  alone 

«  The  fairest  scenes  of  land  and  deep, 
«  With  none  to  listen  and  reply 
«  To  thoughts  with  which  my  heart  beat  high 
«  Were  irksome — for  whatc'er  my  mood, 
«  In  sooth  1  love  not  solitude  ; 
«  1  on  Zuleika*s  slumber  broke, 

•«  And,  as  thou  knowest  that  for  me 

«  Soon  turns  the  Haram's  grating  key, 
M  Before  the  guardian  slaves  awoke 
«  We  to  the  cypress  groves  had  flown, 
«  And  made  earth,  main,  and  heaven  our  own  I 
«  There  lingered  we,  beguiled  too  long 
«  With  Mejnoun's  tale,  or  Sadi's  songj^ 
«  Till  I,  who  heard  the  deep  tambour'^ 
<«  Beat  thy  Divan's  approaching  hour, 
«  To  thee  and  to  my  duty  true, 
u  Warned  by  the  sound,  to  greet  thee  flew  : 
«  But  there  Zuleika  wanders  yet — 
««  Nay,  father,  rage  not — nor  forget 
«  That  none  can  pierce  that  secret  bower 
••  But  those  who  watch  the  women's  lower.' 

IV. 

«  Son  of  a  slave  » — the  Pacha  said  — 
♦«  From  unbelieving  mother  bred, 
«  Vain  were  a  father's  hope  to  see 
•«  Aught  that  beseems  a  man  in  thee. 
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«  Thou,  when  thine  arm  should  })€nd  the  bow, 
«  And  hurl  the  dart,  and  curb  tlie  steed, 
u  Thou,  Greek  in  soul  if  not  in  creed, 
«  Must  pore  where  babbling  waters  flow, 
«  And  watch  unfolding  roses  blow. 
«(  Would  that  yon  orb,  whose  matin  glow 
u  Thy  listless  eyes  so  much  admire, 
«  Would  lend  thee  something  of  his  fire  I 
««  Thou,  who  wouldst  see  this  battlement 
«<  By  Christian  cannon  piecemeal  rent; 
«  Nay,  tamely  view  old  Starabol's  wall 
«  Before  the  dogs  of  Moscow  fall, 
u  Nor  strike  one  stroke  for  life  and  death 
•*  Against  the  curs  of  Nazareth  ! 


a  Go — let  thy  less  than  woman's  hand 
«  Assume  the  distaff — not  the  brand. 
^^  a  But,  Haroun ! — to  my  daughter  speed  : 

«  And  hark — of  thine  own  bead  take  heed — 

«  If  thus  Zuleika  oft  takes  w^ing — 

M  Thou  see'st  yon  bow — it  hath  a  string  I  » 


No  sound  from  Selira's  lij)  was  heard. 

At  least  that  met  old  Giaffir's  ear, 
But  every  frown  and  every  word 
Pierced  keener  than  a  Christian's  sword. 

u  Son  of  a  slave  ! — reproached  with  fear  ! 

»  Those  gibes  had  cost  another  dear. 
u  Son  of  a  slave!— and  who  my  sire  ?  » 

Thus  held  his  thotights  their  dark  career, 
And  glances  ev'n  of  more  than  ire 

Flash  forth,  then  faintly  disappear. 
Old  GiaOir  gazed  upon  his  son 
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And  Started ;  for  ^villiiu  his  eye 
He  read  how  much  his  wrath  had  done  ; 
He  saw  rebellion  there  begun  : 

*i  Come  hither,  boy — what,  no  reply? 
«  I  mark  thee — and  I  know  thee  too  • 
«  But  there  be  deeds  thou  dar'st  not  do : 
««  But  if  thy  beard  had  manlier  length, 
«  And  if  thy  hand  had  skill  and  strength, 
M  I'd  joy  to  see  thee  break  a  lance, 
n  Albeit  against  my  o\f  D  perchance.  >• 
As  sneeringly  these  accents  fell, 
On  Selim's  eye  he  fiercely  gazed  : 

That  eye  returned  him  glance  for  glance, 
And  proudly  to  his  sire's  was  raised, 

Till  Giaflir's  quailed  and  shrunk  askance — 
And  why — he  felt,  but  durst  not  tell. 
«  Much  I  misdoubt  this  wayward  boy 
u  Will  one  day  work  me  more  annoy  : 
u  I  never  loved  him  from  his  birth, 
«   And — but  his  arm  is  little  worth, 
u  And  scarcely  in  the  chase  could  cope 
"  With  timid  fawn  or  antelope, 
.'  Far  less  would  venture  into  strife 
<«  Where  man  contends  for  fame  and  life— 
-.  I  would  not  trust  that  look  or  tone  : 
«  No — nor  the  blood  so  near  my  own. 
..  That  blood — he  hath  not  heard — no  more — 
.!  I'll  watch  him  closer  thnn  before. 
..  Me  i^  SHI  Arab^  to  ray  sight, 
«  Or  Christian  crouching  in  the  fight — 
<«  But  hark! — I  hear  Zulcika's  voice  • 

"   Like  Houris'  hymn  it  meets  mine  car  : 
««  She  is  the  oflfspring  of  my  choice; 
•«  O!  more  than  cv'n  her  mother  dear, 

I* 
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<c  With  all  to  hope,  and  nought  to  fear — 
«  My  Peri !  ever  welcome  here ! 
«  Sweet  as  the  desart-foiintain's  wave 
«  To  lips  just  cooled  in  time  to  save — 

«  Such  to  my  longing  sight  art  thou ; 
«  Nor  can  they  waft  to  Mecca's  shrine 
«  More  thanks  for  life,  ihan  1  for  thine 

«i  Who  blest  thy  birth,  and  bless  thee  now.» 

VI. 

Fair,  as  the  first  that  fell  of  womankind, 

W^hen  on  that  dread  yet  lovely  serpent  smiling, 
Whose  image  then  was  stamped  upon  her  mind — 

Ful  once  beguiled — and  ever  more  beguiling ; 
Dazzling,  as  that,  oh '  too  transcendant  vision 

To  Sorrow's  phantom-peopled  slumber  given. 
When  heart  meets  heart  again  in  dreams  Elysian, 
And  paints  the  lost  on  Earth  revived  in  Heaven ; 
Soft,  as  the  memory  of  buried  love  ; 
Pure,  a^  the  prayer  which  Childhood  wafts  above  j 
Was  she — the  daughter  of  that  rude  old  Chief, 
Who  met  the  maid  with  tears — but  not  of  grief. 

W^ho  hath  not  proved  how  feebly  words  essay 
To  fix  one  spark  of  Beauty's  heavenly  ray? 
Who  doth  not  feel,  until  his  failing  sight 
Faints  into  dimness  with  its  own  delight. 
His  changing  cheek,  his  sinking  heart  confess 
The  might — the  majesty  of  Loveliness? 
Such  was  Zuleika — such  ai'ound  her  shone 
The  nameless  charms  immarked  by  her  alone  ; 
The  light  of  love,  the  purity  of  grace. 
The  mind,  the  music  breathing  from  her  face,^ 
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The  heart  whose  softness  harmonized  the  whole — 
Ami,  oh  I  that  eye  was  in  itself  a  Soul! 

Her  graceful  arms  iu  meekness  bending 

Across  her  gently-hudding  breast; 
At  one  kind  word  these  arms  extending 

To  clasp  the  neck  of  him  who  blest 

His  child  caressing  and  carest, 

Zuleika  came — and  Giaflir  felt 

His  purpose  half  within  him  melt : 

Not  that  against  her  fancied  weal 

His  heart  though  stern  could  ever  feel ; 

Affection  chained  her  to  that  heart; 

Ambition  tore  the  links  apart. 

YII. 

«  Zuleika  !  child  of  gentleness  I 

"  How  dear  this  very  day  must  tell, 
•<  When  1  forget  my  own  distress, 

H  In  losing  what  I  love  so  well, 

«  To  bid  thee  with  another  dwell : 

«  Another !  and  a  braver  man 

M  Was  never  seen  in  battle's  van. 
«  We  Moslem  reck  not  much  of  blood  ; 

«  But  yet  the  line  of  Carasman' 
<«  Unchanged,  unchangeable  hath  stood 
«  First  of  the  bold  Timariot  bands 
"  That  won  and  well  can  keep  their  land.s 
«'  hnough  that  he  \\ho  comes  to  woo 
«  Is  kinsman  of  the  Bey  Oglou  : 
«  His  years  need  scarce  a  thought  employ  ; 
«  1  would  not  have  thee  wed  a  boy. 
'«  And  thou  shalt  have  a  noble  dower  : 
«  And  his  and  my  united  power 
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i(  Will  laiigli  lo  scorn  the  death-firman, 
«  Which  others  tremble  but  to  scan, 
«  And  teach  the  messenger^  what  fate 
«  The  bearer  of  such  boon  may  wait. 
«  And  now  thou  know'st  thy  father's  wilJf 

«  All  that  thy  sex  hath  need  to  know : 
«  'Twas  mine  to  teach  obedience  still- — 

n  The  way  to  love,  thy  lord  may  show.  » 

Yin. 

In  silence  bowed  the  virgin's  head  • 

And  if  her  eye  was  filled  with  tears 
That  stifled  feeling  dare  not  shed, 
And  changed  her  cheek  from  j^aie  to  red, 

And  red  to  pale^  as  through  her  ears 
Those  winged  words  like  arrows  sped, 

W^hat  could  such  be  but  maiden  fears  ? 
So  bright  the  tear  in  Beauty's  eye, 
Love  half  regrets  to  kiss  it  dry ; 
So  sweet  the  blush  of  Bashfulness, 
Even  Pity  scarce  can  wish  it  less  ! 
Whate'er  it  was  the  sire  forgot ; 
Or,  if  remembered,  marked  it  not; 
Thrice  clapped  his  hands,  and  called  his  steed, 

Resigned  his  gem-adorned  Chibouque,*'* 
And  mounting  featly  for  the  mead, 

W^illi  Maugrabee  ''  and  Mamaluke 

His  way  amid  his  Delis  took,  ** 
To  witness  many  an  active  deed 
With  sabre  keen,  or  blunt  jereed. 
The  Kislar  only  and  his  Moors 
Watch  well  the  Haram's  massy  doors. 
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IX. 

His  head  was  leant  upon  his  hand, 

His  eye  looked  o'er  the  dark  blue  water 
That  swiftly  glides  and  gently  swells 
Between  the  winding  Dardanelles  ; 
But  yet  he  jaw  nor  sea  nor  strand, 
Nor  even  his  Pacha's  turbaned  band 

Mix  in  the  game  of  mimic  slaughter, 
Careering  cleave  the  folded  felt'^ 
With  sabre  stroke  right  sharply  dealt ; 
Nor  marked  the  javelin-darting  crowd, 
Nor  heard  their  Ollahs'^  wild  and  loud — > 
He  thought  but  of  old  Giaffir's  daughter  ! 

X. 

No  word  from  Selim's  bosom  broke  ; 
One  sigh  Zuleika's  thought  bespoke: 

idl  gazed  he  through  the  lattice  grate, 

'lie,  mule,  and  mournfully  sedate. 

I  o  him  Zuleika's  eye  was  turned, 
lUit  little  from  his  aspect  learned: 
l!<[ual  her  grief,  yet  not  the  same  ; 
Her  heart  confessed  a  gentler  flame  : 
Hut  yet  that  heart  alarmed  or  weak, 
She  knew  not  why,  forbade  to  speak. 

I  el  speak  she  must — but  when  essay? 

'  How  strange  he  tlnis  should  turn  awav! 

•  Not  thus  wc  e'er  before  have  met; 

<■  Nor  thus  shall  be  our  parting  yet.  » 

Ihrice  paced  she  slowly  through  the  room, 
And  watched  his  «ye — it  still  was  fixed  : 
She  snatched  the  orn  wherein  was  mixed 

The  Persian  Alar-guFs  '*  p«rfume, 
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And  sprinkled  all  its  odours  o'er 
The  pictured  roof'^  and  marble  floor: 
The  drops,  that  through  his  glittering  vest 
The  playful  girl's  appeal  addrest, 
Unheeded  o'er  his  hosom  flew, 
As  if  that  breast  were  marble  too. 
«  What  sullen  yet?  it  must  not  be — 
«  0 !  gentle  Selim,  this  from  thee  I  » 
She  saw  in  curious  order  set 

The  fairest  flowers  of  Eastern  land— 
«  He  loved  them  oncej  may  touch  them  yet, 

«  If  oilered  by  Zuleika's  hand.  •> 
The  childish  thought  was  hardly  breathed 
Before  the  rose  was  plucked  and  wreathed; 
The  next  fond  moment  saw  her  seat 
Her  fairy  form  at  Selim's  feet  : 
«  This  rose  to  calm  my  brother's  cares 
«  A  message  from  the  Eulbul  ''^  bears; 
«  It  says  to-night  he  will  prolong 
«  For  Selim's  ear  his  sweetest  song ; 
«  And  though  his  note  is  somewhat  sad, 
«  He'll  try  for  once  a  strain  more  glad, 
«  Wilh  some  faint  hope  his  altered  lay 
«  May  sing  these  gloomy  thoughts  away. 

XI. 

«  What!  not  receive  my  foolish  flower? 

«  Nay  then  I  am  indeed  unblest : 
«  On  me  can  thus  thy  foithead  lower? 

..  And  know'st  thou  not  who  loves  thee  b 
«t  Oh,  Selim  dear  I  Oh,  more  than  dearest! 
«  Say,  is  it  me  thou  hat'st  or  fearest? 
«  Come,  lay  thy  head  upon  my  breast, 
«  And  I  will  kiss  thee  into  rest, 
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«  Since  words  of  jnine,  and  songs  must  fail, 

•«  Even  from  mv  fabled  niglitingale. 

«  I  knew  our  sire  at  times  was  stern, 

M  But  this  from  thee  had  vet  to  learn  : 

«  Too  well  1  know  he  loves  iLee  not ; 

«  But  is  Zulcika's  love  forgot  ? 

"  Ah  I  deem  I  right  ?  the  Pacha's  plan — 

«i  This  kinsman  Bey  of  Carasraan 

««  Perhaps  niny  prove  some  foe  of  thine. 

<«  If  so,  I  swear  by  Mecca's  shrine, 

•«  If  shrines  that  ne'er  approach  allow 

•  To  woman's  step  admit  her  vow, 

«  Without  thy  free  consent,  command, 

«  The  Sultan  should  not  have  my  hand  ! 

«  Think'st  thou  that  I  could  bear  to  part 

«  With  thee,  and  learn  to  halve  my  heart  ? 

«  Ah  !  were  I  severed  from  thv  side, 

«  Where  were  thy  friend  — and  who  my  guide  ? 

M  Years  have  not  seen,  Time  shall  not  see 

■«  The  hour  that  tears  my  soul  from  thee  : 

»  Even  Azrael,  '*  from  his  deadly  quiver 

«  When  flies  that  shaft,  and  fly  it  must, 
H  That  parts  all  else,  shall  doom  for  ever 

«  Our  hearts  to  undivided  dust  !  » 

XII. 

He  lived — he  breathed — he  moved — he  felt; 
He  raised  the  maid  from  where  she  knell: 
His  trance  was  gone — his  keen  eye  shone 
With  thoughts  that  long  in  darkness  dwelt ; 
Vith  thoughts  that  burn — in  rays  that  melt. 
As  ihc  stream  late  concealed 

By  the  fringe  of  its  willows, 
Wlieii  it  rushes  revealed 
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In  the  liglit  of  its  billows; 

As  the  bolt  bursts  on  high 

From  the  black  cloud  that  bound  it, 

Flashed  the  soul  of  that  eye 

Through  the  long  lashes  round  it. 

A  war-horse  at  the  trumpet's  sound, 

A  lion  roused  by  heedless  hound, 

A  tyrant  waked  to  sudden  strife 

By  graze  of  ill-directed  knife, 

Starts  not  to  more  convulsive  life 

Than  he,  who  heard  that  vow,  displayed, 

And  all,  before  repressed,  betrayed  : 
«  Now  thou  art  mine,  for  ever  mine, 
«  With  life  to  keep,  and  scarce  with  life  resign  j 
«  Now  thou  art  mine,  that  sacred  oath, 
«  Though  sworn  by  one,  hath  bound  us  both. 
«  Yes,  fondly,  wisely  hast  thou  done, 
«  That  vow  hath  saved  more  heads  than  one  : 
'^  But  blench  not  thou — thy  simplest  tress 
u  Claims  more  from  me  than  tenderness  j 
«  I  would  not  wrong  the  slenderest  hair 
•»  That  clusters  round  thy  forehead  fair, 
•t  For  all  the  treasures  buried  far 
«  Within  the  caves  of  Tstakar.  ^9 
i«  This  morning  clouds  upon  me  lowered, 
«  Reproaches  on  my  head  were  showered, 
«  And  Giafllr  almost  called  me  coward! 
«  Now  I  have  motive  to  be  brave  ; 
M  The  son  of  his  neglected  slave, 
«  Nay,  start  not,  'twas  the  terra  he  gave, 
u  May  show,  though  little  apt  to  vaunt, 
«  A  heart  his  w^ords  nor  deeds  can  daunt. 
«  His  son,  indeed  I — yet,  thanks  to  thee, 
«  Perchance  1  am,  at  least  shall  be  j 
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*  Rut  let  our  plighted  secret  vow 
n  Ec  only  known  to  us  as  now. 
"  I  know  the  wretch  who  dares  demand 
u  From  Giaffir  thy  reluctant  hand^ 
«  More  ill-got  wealth,  a  meaner  soul 
..  Holds  not  a  Mussclim's'***  control : 
<<  Was  he  not  bred  in  Egripo?*' 
.  .\  viler  race  let  Israel  show  I 

luit  let  that  pass — to  none  be  told 

Our  oath  ;  the  rest  shall  time  unfold. 

Fo  me  and  mine  leave  Osman  Bey ; 

I've  parlizans  for  peril's  day: 

Think  not  I  am  what  I  appear ; 

I've  arms,  and  friends,  and  vengeance  near.  » 

XIII. 

«  Think  not  thou  art  what  thou  appearest ! 

««  My  Selim  ,  thou  art  sadly  changed  : 
This  morn  I  saw  thee  gentlest,  dearest; 

<<  But  now  thou'rt  from  thyself  estranged. 
w  My  love  thou  surely  knew'st  before, 
«  It  ne*er  was  less,  nor  can  be  more. 
To  see  thee,  hear  thee,  near  thee  stay, 

'<  And  hate  the  night  I  know  not  whv, 
Save  that  we  meet  not  but  by  day; 

«<  With  thee  to  live,  with  thee  to  die, 

•«  I  dare  not  to  my  hope  deny : 

Thy  check,  thine  eyes,  thy  lips  to  kiss, 

Like  this — and  this — no  more  than  this  ; 

For,  Alia  I  sure  thy  lips  are  (lame: 

«  What  fever  in  thy  veins  is  flushing  ? 
"  My  own  have  nearly  caught  the  same, 

M  At  least  I  feel  my  cheek  too  blushing. 
-  To  soothe  thy  sickness,  watch  thy  heallb. 
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M  Partake,  but  never  waste  thy  wealth, 

«  Or  stand  with  smiles  unmurmuriug  bjj 

M  And  lighten  half  thy  poverty  ; 

«  Do  all  but  close  thy  dying  eye, 

«  For  that  I  could  not  live  to  try; 

u  To  these  alone  my  thoughts  aspire : 

«  More  can  I  do  ?  or  thou  require  ? 

«i  But,  Selim,  thou  must  answer  why 

«  We  need  so  much  of  mystery  ? 

««  The  cause  I  cannot  dream  nor  tell, 

«  But  be  it,  since  thou  say'st  'tis  well ; 

«  Yet  what  thou  mean'st  by  '  arms'  and  *  friends* 

«  Beyond  my  weaker  sense  extends. 

«<  I  meant  that  Giaflir  should  have  heard 

«  The  very  vow  I  plighted  thee  ; 
«  His  wrath  would  not  revoke  my  word  : 
«  But  surely  he  would  leave  me  free. 
«  Can  this  fond  wish  seem  strange  in  me, 
M  To  be  what  I  have  ever  been  ? 
«  What  other  halh  Zuleika  seen 
«  From  simple  childhood's  earliest  hour? 

«  W^iat  other  can  she  seek  to  sec 
«  Than  thee,  companion  of  her  bower, 

«  The  partner  of  her  infancy? 
«  These  cherished  thoughts  with  life  begun, 

«  Say,  why  must  I  no  more  avow? 
«  What  change  is  wrought  to  make  mc  shun 

tc  The  truth  ;  my  pride,  and  thine  till  now  ? 
«  To  meet  the  gaze  of  stranger's  eyes 
«  Our  law,  our  creed,  our  God  denies; 
«  Nor  shall  one  wandering  thought  of  mine 
«  At  such,  our  Prophet's  will,  repine: 
«  No  !  happier  made  by  that  decree, 
«  He  left  me  all  in  leaving  thee. 
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<t  Deep  were  my  anguish,  thus  compelled 
«  To  wed  with  one  I  ne'er  beheld  : 
H  This  whercforo  should  I  not  reveal  ? 
»  Why  wilt  thou  urge  me  to  conceal  ? 
>  I  know  the  Pacha's  haughty  mood 
«  To  thee  hath  never  boded  good  ; 
M  And  he  so  often  storms  at  nought, 
«  Allah  I  forbid  that  e'er  he  ought  I 
M  And  why  1  know  nDt,  but  within 
«  My  heart  concealment  weighs  like  sin. 
i  If  then  such  secrecy  be  crime, 

«  And  such  it  feels  while  lurking  here  ; 
«  Oh,  Sclim  !  tell  me  yet  in  time, 

«  Nor  leave  me  thus  to  thoughts  of  fear. 
«»  Ah  I  yonder  see  the  Tchocadar,  '^^ 
«  My  father  leaves  the  mimic  war  ; 
«  I  tremble  now  to  meet  his  eye — 
«  Say,  Selim,  can'st  thou  tell  me  why?  >♦ 

XIV. 

«  Zuleika  !  to  thy  tower's  retreat 

•«  Betake  thee — Giaffir  I  can  greet : 

»»  And  now  with  him  I  fain  must  prate 

•«  Of  firmans,  imposts,  levies,  state. 

«•  There's  fearful  news  from  Danube's  })nnk.S' 

"  Our  vizier  nobly  thins  his  ranks, 

M  For  which  the  Giaour  may  give  him  thanks  I 

M  Onr  Sultan  hath  a  shorter  way 

'«  Such  costly  triumph  to  repay. 

"  But.  mark  me,  when  the  twilight  drum 

«  Hath  warned  the  troops  to  food  anfl  -'p'!« 
'«  Lnto  thy  cell  will  Selim  come  : 

•«  Then  softly  from  the  Haram  creep 
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«  Where  we  may  wander  by  the  deep  : 
«<  Our  garden-batllernents  are  steep ; 
<<  Nor  these  will  rash  intruder  climb 
<«  To  list  our  words,  or  stint  our  lime, 
«  And  if  he  doth,  I  want  not  steel 
«  Which  some  have  felt,  and  more  may  feel. 
«  Then  shaft  thou  learn  of  Selim  more 
•«  -Than  thou  hast  heard  or  thought  before  j 
'«  Trust  me,  Zuleika — fear  not  nie  ! 
«  Thou  know*st  I  hold  a  Haram  key.  « 

«  Fear  thee,  my  Selim !  ne'er  till  now 
«»  Did  word  likfe  this —  » 

«  Delay  not  thou* 
«  I  keep  the  key — and  Haroun's  guard 
«  Have  some^  and  hope  oi  more  reward. 
«<  To  night,  Zuleika,  thou  shalt  hear 
«»  My  tale,  my  purpose,  and  my  fear : 
«  I  am  not,  love!  what  I  appear.  » 
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1  HE  winds  are  high  on  Helle's  wave, 

As  on  that  night  of  stormy  water 
When  Love,  who  sent,  forgot  to  save 
The  voung,  the  beautiful,  the  brave, 
The  lonely  hope  of  iJestos'  daughter. 
Oh  I  when  alone  along  the  sky 
Her  turret-torch  was  blazing  high, 
Though  rising  gale,  and  breaking  foam, 
And  shrieking  sea-birds  warned  him  home; 
And  clouds  aloft  and  tides  below, 
With  signs  and  sounds,  forbade  to  go, 
He  could  not  see,  he  would  not  hear 
Or  sound  or  sign  foreboding  fear; 
His  eye  but  saw  that  light  of  love, 
The  only  star  it  hailed  above; 
His  ear  but  rang  with  Hero's  song, 
..  Ye,  waves,  divide  not  lovers  long  I  »  — 
That  talc  is  old,  but  love  anew 
May  nerve  young  hearts  to  prove  as  tnte. 

II. 

The  winds  are  high,  and  Helle's  tide 
Bolls  darkly  heaving  to  the  main; 
And  Night's  descending  shadows  hide 
That  (ield  with  blood  bedewed  in  vain, 
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The  desart  of  old  Priam's  prirle; 

The  tombs,  sole  relics  of  his  reign, 
All— save  immortal  dreams  that  could  beguile 
The  blind  old  man  of  Scio*s  rocky  isle  ! 

III. 

Oh!  yet — for  there  my  steps  have  been; 

These  feet  have  pressed  the  sacred  shore, 
These  bmbs  that  buoyant  v^^ave  hath  borne — 
Minstrel !  vvith  thee  to  muse,  to  mourn, 

To  trace  again  those  fields  of  yore, 
Believing  every  hillock  green 

Contains  no  fabled  hero's  ashes, 
And  that  around  the  undoubted  scene 

Thine  own  «  broad  Hellespont  »  ^^  still  dashes. 
Be  long  my  lot !  and  cold  were  he 
Who  there  could  gaze  denying  thee  ! 

IV. 

The  night  hath  closed  on  Helle's  stream, 

Nor  yet  hath  risen  on  Ida's  hill 
That  moon,  vvhich  shone  on  his  high  theme  : 
No  warrior  chides  her  peaceful  beam, 
But  conscious  shepherds  bless  it  still. 
Their  flocks  arc  grazing  on  the  mound 

Of  him  who  felt  the  Dardan's  arrow  : 
That  mighty  heap  of  gathered  ground 
"Which  Amjnon's''"^  son  ran  proudly  round, 
By  nations  raised,  by  monarchs  crowned. 

Is  now  a  lone  and  nameless  barrow  I 

Within — thy  dwelling-place  how  narrow  ! 
Without — c.TH  onlv  ttrangers  breathe 
The  uarae  of  him  that  was  beneath  : 
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Dust  long  outlasts  the  storied  stone; 
But  Thou — thy  very  dust  is  gone  ! 


Late,  late  to  night  will  Dian  cheer 
The  swain,  and  chase  the  boatman's  fear; 
Till  then — no  beacon  on  the  cliff 
May  shape  the  course  of  struggling  skiff; 
Ihc  scattered  lights  that  skirt  the  bay, 
All,  one  by  one,  have  died  away; 
The  only  lamp  of  this  lone  hour 
Is  glimmering  in  Zulcika's  tower. 
Yes !  there  is  light  in  that  lone  chamber, 

And  o'er  her  silken  Ottoman 
Are  thrown  ihe  fr;<grant  beads  of  amber, 

O'er  which  her  fairy  fingers  ran  ;  *^ 
Near  these,  with  emerald  rays  beset, 
(  How  could  she  thus  that  gem  forget  ?  ) 
Her  mother's  sainted  amulet,  ^^ 
Whereon  engraved  the  Koorsee  text, 
^"ould  smooth  this  life,  and  win  the  next  ; 

lid  by  her  Comboloio  *'  lies 

Koran  of  illumined  dyes; 
\n(\  many  a  bright  emblazoned  rhyme 
By  Persian  scribes  redeemed  from  time ; 
And  o*cr  those  scrolls,  not  oft  so  mute, 
Reclines  her  now  neglected  lute  ; 
And  round  her  lamp  of  fretted  gold 
Floom  flowers  in  urns  of  China's  mould; 

lie  richest  work  of  Iran's  loom. 
And  ^heera//  tribute  of  perfume  ; 
All  that  can  eye  or  sense  ddight 

Are  gathered  in  that  gorgeous  room  : 

But  yet  it  hath  an  air  of  gloom. 
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She,  of  this  Peri  cell  the  sprite, 

What  dolh  she  hence,  and  on  so  rude  a  night? 

VI. 

Wrapt  in  the  darkest  sable  vest. 

Which  none  save  noblest  Moslem  wear, 
To  guard  from  winds  of  heaven  the  breast 

As  heaven  itself  to  Selim  dear. 
With  cautious  steps  the  thicket  threading, 

And  starting  oft,  as  through  the  glade 

The  gust  its  hollow  moanings  made, 
Till  on  the  smoother  pathway  treading, 
More  free  her  timid  bosom  beat. 

The  maid  pursued  her  silent  guide ; 
And,  though  her  terror  urged  retreat, 

How  could  she  quit  her  Selim's  side  ? 

How  teach  her  tender  lips  to  chide  ? 

VII. 

They  reached  at  length  a  grotto,  hewn 

By  nature,  but  enlarged  by  art, 
Where  oft  her  lute  she  wont  to  tune, 

And  oft  her  Koran  conned  apart  ^ 
And  oft  in  youthful  reverie 
She  dreamed  what  Paradise  might  be  : 
Where  woman's  parted  soul  shall  go 
Her  Prophet  had  disdained  to  show; 
But  Selim's  mansion  was  secure, 
]Nor  deemed  she,  could  he  long  endure 
His  bower  in  other  worlds  of  bliss. 
Without  her^  most  beloved  in  this  ! 
Oh!  who  so  dear  with  him  could  dwell? 
What  Houri  soothe  him  half  so  well  ? 
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VIII. 


Since  last  she  visited  the  spot 
Some  change  seemed  wrought  within  the  grot ; 
It  might  be  only  that  the  night 
Disguised  things  seen  by  better  Jight : 
That  brazen  lamp  but  dimly  threw 
A  ray  of  no  celestial  hue  ; 
Hut  in  a  nook  within  the  cell 
Her  eye  on  stranger  objects  fell. 
There  arms- were  piled,  not  such  as  wield 
The  turbaned  Delis  in  the  field ; 
Eut  brands  of  foreign  blade  and  hilt, 
And  one  was  red — perchance  with  guilt  I 
Ah  !  how  without  can  blood  be  spilt  ? 
A  cup  too  on  the  board  was  set 
That  did  not  seem  to  hold  sherbet. 
What  may  this  mean  ?  she  turned  to  see 
Her  Selim — «<  Oh!  can  this  be  he  ?  » 

IX. 

His  robe  of  pride  was  thrown  aside, 

His  brow  no  high-crowned  turban  bore, 
But  in  its  stead  a  shawl  of  red, 

Wreathed  lightly  round,  his  temples  wore  : 
Chat  dagger,  on  whose  hilt  the  gem 
\V'^cre  worthy  of  a  diadem, 
No  longer  glittered  at  his  waist. 
Where  pistols  unadorned  were  braced  ; 
\m\  from  his  belt  a  sabre  swung, 
^nd  from  his  shoulder  loosely  hung 
'  he  cloak  of  white,  the  thin  capote 
J  hat  decks  the  wanderino;  Candiote  ; 
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She,  of  this  Peri  cell  the  sprite, 

What  doth  she  hence,  and  on  so  rude  a  night? 

VI. 

Wrapt  in  the  darkest  sable  vest, 

Which  none  save  noblest  Moslem  wear, 
To  guard  from  winds  of  heaven  the  breast 

As  heaven  itself  to  Selim  dear, 
With  cautious  steps  the  thicket  threading, 

And  starting  oft,  as  through  the  glade 

The  gust  its  hollow  moanings  made, 
Till  on  the  smoother  pathway  treading. 
More  free  her  timid  bosom  beat. 

The  maid  pursued  her  silent  guide ; 
And,  though  her  terror  urged  retreat, 

How  could  she  quit  her  Selim's  side  ? 

How  teach  her  tender  lips  to  chide  ? 

VH. 

They  reached  at  length  a  grotto,  hewn 

By  nature,  but  enlarged  by  art, 
Where  oft  her  lute  she  wont  to  tune, 

And  oft  her  Koran  conned  apart  5 
And  oft  in  youthful  reverie 
She  dreamed  what  Paradise  might  be  : 
Where  woman's  parted  soul  shall  go 
Her  Prophet  had  disdained  to  show ; 
But  Selim's  mansion  was  secure, 
JNor  deemed  she,  could  he  long  endure 
His  bower  in  other  worlds  of  bliss. 
Without  her,  most  beloved  in  this  ! 
Oh !  who  so  dear  with  him  could  dwell  ? 
What  Houri  soothe  him  half  so  well  ? 
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VIII. 


Since  last  she  visited  the  spot 

Some  change  seemed  wrought  within  the  grot 

It  might  be  only  that  the  night 

Disguised  things  seen  by  better  light : 

That  brazen  lamp  but  dimly  threw 

A  ray  of  no  celestial  hue  ; 

Hut  in  a  nook  within  the  cell 

Her  eye  on  stranger  objects  fell. 

There  arm?  were  piled,  not  such  as  wield 

The  turbaned  Delis  in  the  field  ; 

But  brands  of  foreign  blade  and  hilt, 

And  one  was  red — perchance  with  guilt ! 

Ah  I  how  without  can  blood  be  spilt  ? 

A  cup  too  on  the  board  was  set 

That  did  not  seem  to  hold  sherbet. 

What  may  this  mean  ?  she  turned  to  see 

Her  Selim — u  Oh  I  can  this  be  he  ?  » 

IX. 

His  robe  of  pride  was  thrown  aside, 

His  brow  no  high-crowned  turban  bore, 
Bui  in  its  stead  a  shawl  of  red, 

Wreathed  lightly  round,  his  temples  wore  : 
That  dagger,  on  whose  hilt  the  gem 
Were  worthy  of  a  diadem, 
No  longer  glittered  at  his  waist, 
Where  pistols  unadorned  were  braced  ; 
And  from  his  belt  a  sabre  swung, 
Vud  from  his  shoulder  loosely  hung 
'  he  cloak  of  white,  the  thin  capote 
J  hat  decks  the  wandering  Candiotc  : 
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«  He  watched  me  like  a  lion's  wbelp, 

«  That  gnaws  and  yet  may  break  his  chain. 
«<  My  father's  blood  in  every  vein 
«  Is  boiling  ;  but  for  thy  dear  sake 
«  No  present  vengeance  will  I  take  j 

«  Though  here  I  must  no  more  remain. 
«  But  first,  beloved  Ziileika  !  hear 
«  How  Giaffir  wrought  this  deed  of  fear. 

XHI, 

«  How  first  their  strife  to  rancour  grew, 
tt  If  love  or  envy  made  them  foes, 

«  It  matters  little  if  I  knew  ; 

«  In  fiery  spirits,  slights,  though  few 
«  And  thoughtless,  will  disturb  repose, 

«  In  war  Abdallah's  arm  was  strong, 

n  Remembered  yet  in  Bosniac  song, 

«  And  Pasw'an's^^  rebel  hordes  attest 

«  How  little  love  they  bore  such  guest : 

«  His  death  is  all  I  need  relate, 

<i  The  stern  effect  of  GiafHr's  hate  ; 

((  And  how  my  birth  disclosed  to  me, 

«  Whate'er  beside  it  makes,  hath  made  me  free, 

XIV. 

«  When  Paswan,  after  years  of  strife, 
«  At  last  for  power,  but  first  for  life, 
'(.  In  Widin's  walls  too  proudly  sate, 
«  Our  Pachas  rallied  round  the  state ; 
«  IS'or  last  nor  least  in  high  command 
«  Each  brother  led  a  separate  band  ; 
«  They  gave  their  horsetails ^^  to  the  wind, 

a  And  mustering  in  Sophia's  plain 
<c  Their  tents  were  pitched,  their  post  assigned  ; 
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n  To  one,  alas  I  assigned  in  vain ! 
><  Wbat  need  of  woids  ?  the  deadly  howl, 

«  By  GiaiTu's  order  drugged  and  given, 
«  With  venom  subtle  as  his  soul, 

«  Dismissed  Abdallah's  hence  to  heaven. 
«  Reclined  and  feverish  in  the  bath, 

«  lie,  when  the  hunter's  sport  v^^as  up, 
<«  But  liUle  deemed  a  brother's  vp^rath 

««  To  quench  his  thirst  had  such  a  cup  : 
<«  The  bowl  a  bribed  attendant  bore  ; 
«  He  drank  one  draught, ^*^  nor  needed  more  ! 
(«  If  thou  my  tale,  Zuleika,  doubt, 
<«  Call  Haroun — he  can  tell  it  out. 

XV. 

«  The  deed  once  done,  and  Paswan's  feud 

M  In  part  suppressed,  though  ne'er  subdued, 

«  Abdallah's  Pachalick  was  gained  : — 

«  Thou  know'st  not  what  in  our  Divan 

««  Can  wealih  procure  for  worse  than  man — 

«  Abdallah's  honours  were  obtained 

"  By  him  a  brother's  murder  stained  ; 

«  'Tis  true,  the  purchase  nearly  drained 

«  His  ill  got  treasure,  soon  replaced. 

««  Would'st  question  whence  ?  Survey  the  wajte, 

«  And  ask  the  squalid  peasant  how 

«  His  gains  repay  his  broiling  brow  ! — 

«  Why  me  the  stern  usurper  spared, 

«  "Why  thus  with  me  his  palace  shared, 

M  I  know  not.  Shame,  regret,  remorse, 

*  And  little  fear  from  infant's  force  ; 

<«  Besides,  adoption  as  a  son 

«  By  hiiu  whom  Heaven  accorded  none, 
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«  Or  some  unknown  cabal,  caprice, 
«  Preserved  me  thus  ■ — but  not  in  peace  : 
«  He  cannot  curl)  bis  baugbly  mood, 
«  Wor  I  forgive  a  father's  blood. 


XVI. 

«  Within  thy  father's  house  are  foes  -, 

«  Not  all  vs'lio  break  his  bread  are  true  : 
w  To  these  should  1  my  birth  disclose, 

«  His  days,  his  very  hours  v\  ere  few. 
«  They  only  v^^ant  a  heart  to  lead, 
u  A  hand  to  point  them  to  the  deed, 
a  But  Haroun  only  knows,  or  knew 
u  This  tale,  whose  close  is  almost  nigh  ; 
«  He  in  Abdallah's  palace  grew, 
«  And  held  that  post  in  his  Serai 
«  Which  holds  he  here — he  saw  him  die: 
«  But  what  could  single  slavery  do  ? 
«  Avenge  his  lord  ?  alas !  too  late  ; 
«  Or  save  his  son  from  such  a  fate  ? 
«  He  chose  the  last,  and  when  elate 

«  With  foes  subdued,  or  friends  betrayed, 
u  Proud  Giailir  in  high  triumph  sate, 
«  He  led  me  helpless  to  his  gate, 

«  And  not  in  vain  it  seems  essayed 

«  To  save  the  life  for  which  he  prayed. 
«  The  knowledge  of  my  birth  secured 

««  From  all  and  each,  but  most  from  me  ; 
«  Thus  Giafllr's  safety  was  ensured. 

«  Removed  he  too  from  Roumclie 
w  To  this  our  Asiatic  side, 
«  Far  from  our  seats  by  Danube's  tide. 
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H  With  none  but  llaroiui,  who  retains 
«  Such  kuowledgc  — and  that  r^ubiau  feels 

H  A  tyrant's  secrets  are  but  chains, 
w  From  which  the  captive  gladly  steals. 
M  And  this  and  nioic  to  nie  reveals  : 
•«  Such  still  to  guilt  just  Alia  sends 
«  Slaves,  tools,  accomplices — no  friends  ! 

XVII. 

«  All  this,  Zuleika,  harshly  sounds  ; 

«  But  harsher  still  my  tale  must  be 
«  Howe*er  my  tongue  thy  softness  wounds, 

«<  Yet  I  must  prove  all  truth  to  thee. 

«<  I  saw  thee  start  this  garb  to  see, 
«  Yet  is  it  one  I  oft  have  worn, 

«  And  long  must  wear  :  this  Galiongec, 
M  To  whom  thy  plighted  vow  is  sworn, 

a  Is  leader  of  those  pirate  hordes, 

u  Whose  laws  and  lives  are  on  their  swords ; 
«  To  hear  whose  desolating  tale 
«  Would  mate  thy  waning  cheek  more  pale  : 
"  Those  arras  thou  sce'st  my  band  have  brought, 
«  The  hands  that  wield  are  not  remote; 
«  This  cup  too  for  the  rugged  knaves 

«  Is  filled — once  quaffed,  they  ne'er  repine  : 
«  Our  Prophet  might  forgive  the  slaves; 

«  They're  only  infidels  in  wine. 

XVIII. 

M  Whu  could  I  ijc?  Proscribed  at  home, 
«  And  t.iunted  to  a  v.ish  to  roam; 
««  And  listless  left — for  Giallir's  fear 
"  Denied  the  courser  aud  the  spear — 
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«  Though  oft — Oh,  Mahomet!  how  oft  I — 

«  In  full  Divan  the  despot  scoffed, 

«  As  if  mj-  weak  unwilling  hand 

«  Refused  the  bridle  or  the  brand: 

«  He  ever  went  to  war  alone, 

»  And  pent  me  here  untried,  unknown  ; 

«  To  Haroun's  care  with  women  left, 

«  By  hope  unblest,  of  fame  bereft, 

«  While  thou — whose  softness  long  endeared, 

«  Though  it  unmanned  me,  still  had  cheered- — 

«  To  Brusa's  walls  for  safety  sent, 

«(  Awaited'st  there  the  field's  event. 

»  HarouD,  who  saw  my  spirit  pining 

«  Beneath  inaction's  sluggish  yoke, 
«  His  captive,  though  with  dread  resigning, 

«  My  thraldom  for  a  season  broke, 
"  On  promise  to  return  before 
<i  The  day  when  Giaffir's  charge  was  o'er. 
«  'Tis  vain — my  tongue  can  not  impart 
«  My  almost  drunkenness  of  heart, 
«  When  first  this  liberated  eye 
«  Surveyed  Earth,  Ocean,  Sun  and  Sky, 
u  As  if  my  spirit  pierced  them  through, 
«  And  all  their  inmost  wonders  knew! 
«  One  word  alone  can  paint  to  thee 
<«  That  more  than  feeling — I  v/as  Free ! 
u  E'en  for  thy  presence  ceased  to  pine  ; 
'<  Tlie  World — nay — Heaven  itself  was  mine  I 

XIX. 

«  The  shallop  of  a  trusty  Moor 
«  Conveyed  me  from  this  idle  shore ; 
«  I  longed  to  see  the  isles  that  gem 
«  Old  Ocean's  purple  diadem  : 
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I  souffbt  bv  turus,  and  saw  them  all;^^ 
««  But  when  and  where  I  joined  the  crew, 
With  whom  I'm  pledged  to  rise  or  fall, 
«  When  all  that  we  design  to  do 
Is  done,  twill  then  be  time  more  meet 
To  tell  thee,  when  the  talc's  complete. 

XX. 

'Tis  true,  they  are  a  lawless  brood, 
But  rough  in  form,  nor  mild  in  mood  , 
And  every  creed,  and  every  race. 
With  them  hath  found — may  find  a  place  : 
But  open  speech,  and  ready  hand, 
Obedience  to  their  chief's  command  ; 
A  soul  for  every  cnterprize, 
That  never  sees  with  terror's  eyes ; 
Friendship  for  each,  and  faith  to  all. 
And  vengeance  vow'd  for  those  who  fall. 
Have  made  them  fitting  instruments 
For  more  than  ev'n  my  own  intents. 
And  some — and  I  have  studied  all 
u  Distinguished  from  tli€  vulgar  rank, 
But  chiefly  to  my  council  call 
"  The  wisdom  of  the  cautious  Frank— 
And  some  to  higher  thoughts  aspire, 
«  The  last  of  Lambro*s  ^^  patriots  there 
«  Anticipated  freedom  share  5 
And  oft  around  the  cavern  fire 
On  visionary  schemes  debate. 
To  snatch  the  Rayahs  ^^  from  their  fate. 
So  let  them  case  their  hearts  with  prate 
Of  equal  rights,  which  man  ne'er  kuew  ; 
I  have  a  love  for  freedom  too. 
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«  Ay  I  let  me  like  the  Oceaa-Palriarch  '^'  roam, 

«  Or  only  know  on  land  the  Tartar's  home  I  ^^ 

«  My  tent  on  shore,  my  galley  on  the  sea, 

a  Are  more  than  cities  and  Serais  to  me  : 

«  Borne  by  my  steed,  or  wafted  by  ray  sail, 

«  Across  the  desart,  or  before  the  gale, 

«  Bound  where  thou  wilt,  my  barb!  or  glide  my  prow 

«  But  be  the  star  that  guides  the  wanderer.  Thou  ! 

«  Thou,  my  Zuleika,  share  and  bless  ray  bark  j 

«  The  dove  of  peace  and  promise  to  raine  ark! 

«  Or,  since  that  hope  denied  in  worlds  of  strife, 

«  Be  thou  the  rainbow  to  the  storms  of  life ! 

M  The  evening  beam  that  smiles  the  clouds  away, 

«  And  tints  to-morrow  with  prophetic  ray! 

«  Blest — as  the  Muezzin's  strain  from  Mecca's  wall 

«  To  pilgrims  pure  and  prostrate  at  his  call; 

«  Soft — as  the  melody  of  youthful  days, 

«  That  steals  the  trembling  tear  of  speechless  praiie; 

«  Dear — as  his  native  song  to  Exile's  ears, 

«  Shall  sound  each  tone  thy  long-loved  voice  endears. 

«  For  thee  in  those  bright  isles  is  built  a  bower 

«  Blooming  as  Aden  ^9  in  its  earliest  hour. 

«  A  thousand  swords,  with  Selim's  heart  and  hand, 

«  Wait — wave — defend — destroy — at  thy  command ! 

«  Girt  by  my  band,  Zuleika  at  my  side, 

«  The  spoil  of  nations  shall  bedeck  my  bride. 

«  The  Haram's  languid  years  of  listless  ease 

«  Are  well  resigned  for  cares — for  joys  like  these  : 

«  Not  blind  to  fate,  I  see,  where'er  I  rove, 

u  Unnumbered  perils — but  one  only  love! 

«  Yet  well  my  toils  shall  that  fond  breast  repay, 

u  Though  fortune  frown,  or  falser  friends  betray. 

«  How  dear  the  dream  in  darkest  hours  of  ill, 

u  Should  all  be  changed,  to  find  thee  faithful  still  ! 
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«  Be  Lilt  thy  soul,  like  Seliin's,  firmly  shown; 

«c  To  ihce  be  Selim's  tender  as  thine  own ; 

«  To  soolhe  each  sorrow,  share  in  each  delight, 

*i  Blend  every  thought,  do  all — but  disunite  ! 

«  Once  free,  'tis  mine  our  horde  again  to  guide ; 

ct  Friends  to  each  other,  foes  to  aught  beside ; 

«  Yet  there  we  follow  but  the  bent  assigned 

«  By  fatal  Nature  to  man's  warring  kind : 

««  Mark!  where  his  carnage  and  his  conquests  cease  I 

«  He  makes  a  solitude,  and  calls  it — peace  I 

<«  I  like  the  rest  most  use  my  skill  or  strength, 

«  But  ask  no  land  b.-yond  my  sabre's  length : 

«  Power  sways  but  by  division — her  resource 

«  The  blest  alternative  of  fraud  or  force  I 

«  Ours  he  the  last  j  in  time  deceit  may  come 

«  When  cities  cage  us  in  a  social  home  ; 

«i  There  ev*n  thy  soul  might  err — how  oft  the  hea^rt 

<«  Corruption  shakes  which  peril  could  not  part  ! 

•<  And  woman,  more  than  mm,  when  death  or  woe 

«  Or  even  Disgrace  would  lay  her  lover  low, 

<«  Sunk  in  the  lap  of  Luxury  will  shame^ — 

«  Away  suspicion  I  not  Zuleika's  name  I 

«  But  life  is  hazard  at  the  best ;  and  here 

«  No  more  remains  to  Avin,  and  much  to  fear : 

««  Yes,  fearl — the  doubt,  the  dread  of  losing  thee, 

•«  By  Osman's  power  and  (iiaffir's  stern  decree. 

««  That  dre^d  shall  vanish  with  the  favouiing  g.de, 

«  Which  Love  to-night  hath  promised  to  my  sail : 

m  No  danger  daunts  the  pair  his  smile  hath  ble.'^t, 

«  Their  steps  still  roving,  but  their  hearts  at  rest. 

*  With  thee  all  toils  are  sweet,  each  clime  hath  charmsj 

«  Earth — sea  alike — our  world  within  our  arms! 

«  Ay — ^lel  the  loud  winds  whistle  o'er  the  deck, 

«  bo  that  \hoiic  alios  cling  closer  round  my  neck : 
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«  The  deepest  murmur  of  this  lip  shall  be 

«  No  sigh  for  safety,  but  a  prayer  for  thee  I 

«  The  war  of  elements  no  fears  impart 

«  To  Love,  whose  deadliest  bane  is  human  art: 

«  There  lie  the  only  rocks  onr  course  can  check; 

«  Here  moments  menace — there  are  years  of  wreck! 

«  But  hence  ye  thoughts  that  rise  in  Horror's  shape ! 

«  This  hour  bestows,  or  ever  bars  escape. 

«  Few  words  remain  of  mine  my  tale  to  close  ; 

«  Of  thine  but  one  to  waft  us  from  our  foes  ; 

«  Yea — foes — to  me  will  Giaffir^s  hate  decline  ? 

«  And  is  not  Osman,  who  would  pait  us,  thine  ? 

XXI. 

«  His  head  and  faith  from  doubt  and  death 

«  Returned  in  time  ray  guard  to  save ; 

«  Few  heard,  none  told,  that  o'er  the  wave 
«  From  isle  to  isle  I  roved  the  while  : 
«  And  since,  though  parted  from  my  band 
i(  Too  seldom  now  I  leave  the  land, 
«  No  deed  they've  done,   nor  deed  shall  do , 
«  Ere  I  have  heard  and  doomed  it  too  : 
«  I  form  the  plan,  decree  the  spoil, 
«  'Tis  fit  I  oftener  share  the  toil. 
«  But  now  too  long  I've  held  thine  ear; 
«  Time  presses,  floats  my  bark,  and  here 
M  We  leave  behind  but  hale  and  fear. 
«  To-morrow  Osman  with  his  train 
«  Arrives — to-night  must  break  thy  chain  : 
«  And  would'st  thou  save  that  haughty  Bey, 

«  Perchance  his  life  who  gave  thee  thine, 
«  With  me  this  hour  away — away ! 

a  But  yet,  though  thou  art  phghied  mine, 
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«t  WoulJ'iit  thou  recall  thy  willing  vow, 
«  Appalled  by  truths  imparted  now, 
«  Here  rest  I — not  to  see  thee  wed  : 
«t  But  be  that  peril  on  mj-  head !  n 

xxir. 

Zuleika,  mute  and  motionless, 
Stood  like  that  statue  of  distress, 
When,  her  last  hope  for  ever  gone, 
The  mother  hardened  into  stone  ; 
\11  in  the  maid  that  eye  could  see 

But  a  younger  ^iobe. 
But  ere  her  b'p,  or  ev'n  her  eye, 
Essayed  to  speak,  or  look  reply. 
Beneath  the  garden's  wicket  porch 
Far  Hashed  on  high  a  blazing  torch! 
Another — and  another — and  another — 
H  Oh  I  fly — no  more — yet  now  my  more  than  brother  I  » 
Far,  wide,  through  every  thicket  spread, 
The  fearful  lights  are  gleaming  red; 
>or  these  alone — for  each  right  hand 
Is  ready  with  a  sheathless brand. 
1  hey  part,  pursue,  return,  and  wheel 
With  searching  flambeau,  shiniug  steel  ; 
And  last  of  all,  his  sabre  waving, 
Stem  Giaffir  in  his  fury  raving  : 
And  now  almost  they  touch  the  cave — 
Oh  I  must  that  grot  be  Sclim's  grave  ? 

XXUI. 

Dauntless  he  stood. — «  'Tis  come — soon  past-— 
•«  One  kiss,  Zuleika — *tis  my  last : 

"  Put  yet  ray  band  not  far  from  shore 
«t  May  hear  this  signal,  sec  the  flash; 
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»  Yet  now  too  few — the  attempt  were  rash  : 

»  No  matter — yet  one  effort  more.  >» 
Forth  to  the  cavern  mouth  he  stept ; 

His  pistol's  echo  rang  on  high. 
Zuleika  started  not,  nor  wept, 

Despair  benumbed  her  breast  and  eye  !— - 
«  They  hear  me  not,  or  if  they  ply 
«  Their  oars,  'tis  but  to  see  me  die ; 
«  That  sound  hath  drawn  my  foes  more  nigh. 
«  Then  forth  my  father's  scimitar, 
«  Thou  ne'er  hast  seen  less  equal  war  I 
«  Farewell,  Zuleika! — Sweet !  retire  : 
«  Yet  stay  within — here  linger  safe, 
«  At  thee  his  rage  will  only  chafe. 
«  Stir  not — lest  even  to  thee  perchance 
«  Some  erring  blade  or  ball  should  glance. 
«  Fear'st  thou  for  him  ? — may  I  expire 
«  If  in  this  strife  I  seek  thy  sire ! 
«  No — thougli  by  him  that  poison  poured  j 
•«  No — though  again  he  call  me  coward  I 
«  But  tamely  shall  1  meet  their  steel  ? 
«  No — as  each  crest  save  his  may  feel  I  » 

XXIV. 

One  bound  he  made,  and  gained  the  sand : 

Already  at  his  feet  hath  sunk 
The  foremost  of  the  prying  band, 

A  gasping  head,  a  quivering  trunk  : 
Another  falls — but  round  him  close 

A  swarming  circle  of  his  foes  ; 
From  right  to  left  his  path  he  cleft, 

And  almost  met  the  meeting  wave  ; 
His  boat  appears — not  five  oars*  lersglh — 
His  comrades  strain  with  desperate  strength — 
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Oh  I  are  they  yet  in  lime  to  save? 

His  feet  the  foremost  breakers  lave ; 
His  baud  are  pluuging  in  tlie  bay, 
Their  sabres  ghtter  through  ihe  spray; 
Wet — wild — unwearied  to  the  strand 
They  struggle — now  they  touch  the  land ! 
They  come — *tis  but  to  add  to  slaugliter— 
His  heart's  best  blood  is  on  the  water !, 

XXV. 

Escaped  from  shot,  unharmed  by  steel, 
Or  scarcely  grazed  it's  force  to  feel , 
Had  Selim  won ,  betrayed,  beset, 
To  where  the  strand  and  billows  met  : 
There  as  his  last  step  left  the  land, 
And  the  last  death-blow  dealt  his  hand — 
Ah  I  wherefore  did  he  turn  to  look 

For  her  his  eye  but  sought  in  vain  ? 
That  pause,  that  fatal  gaze  he  took, 

Hath  doomed  his  death,  or  (ixed  his  chain. 
Sad  proof,  in  peril  and  in  pain. 
How  late  will  Lover's  hope  remain  ! 
His  back  was  to  the  dashing  spray  j 
Behind,  but  close,  his  comrades  lay, 
When,  at  the  instant,  hissed  the  ball — 
«  So  may  the  foes  of  Giafifir  fail  I  » 
Whose  voice  is  heard  ?  whose  carbine  rang  ? 
Whose  bullet  through  the  night-air  sang, 
Too  neaily,  deadly  aimed  to  err? 
*Tis  thine — Abdallah's  murderer! 
The  father  slowly  rued  thy  hate  , 
The  son  hath  found  a  quicker  fate  : 
Fast  from  his  breast  the  blood  is  bubbling, 
The  whiteness  of  the  sea- foam  troiibliug — 
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If  aught  his  lips  essayed  to  groan, 
The  rushing  billows  cboaked  the  tone  ! 

XXVI. 

Morn  slowly  rolls  the  clouds  away  ; 

Few  trophies  of  the  fight  are  there  : 
The  shouts  that  shook  the  midnight-bay 
Are  silent ;  but  some  signs  of  fray 

That  strand  of  strife  may  bear, 
And  fragments  of  each  shivered  brand  ; 
Steps  stamped  ;   and  dashed  into  the  sand 
The  print  of  many  a  struggling  hand 
May  there  be  marked  ;  nor  far  remote 
A  broken  torch,  an  oarless  boat ; 
And  tangled  on  the  weeds  that  heap 
The  beach  where  shelving  to  the  deep 
There  lies  a  white  Capote ! 
'Tis  rent  in  twain — one  dark-red  stain 
The  wave  yet  ripples  o'er  in  vain  : 

But  where  is  he  who  w^ore  ? 
Ye !  who  would  o'er  his  relics  weep 
Go,  seek  them  where  the  surges  sweep 
Their  burthen  round  Sigaeum's  steep 

And  cast  on  Lemnos'  shore  : 
The  sea-birds  shriek  above  the  prey, 
O'er  which  their  hungry  beaks  delay, 
As  shaken  on  his  restless  pillow. 
His  head  heaves  with  the  heaving  billow  ; 
That  hand,  whose  motion  is  not  life, 
Yet  feebly  scenas  to  menace  strife, 
Flung  by  the  tossing  tide  on  high, 

Then  levelled  with  the  wave — 
What  recks  it,  though  that  corse  shall  lie 

Within  a  living  grave  ? 
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1  he  bird  tlial  tears  lliat  prostrate  form 
Hath  only  robbed  llie  meaner  worm ; 
The  only  heart,  the  only  eye 
Had  bled  or  wept  to  see  him  die, 
Had  seen  those  scattered  limbs  composed, 

And  mourned  above  his  turban-stone,^" 
That  heart  hath  burst — thai  eye  was  closed — 

Yea— closed  before  his  own ! 

XXVII. 

•\  Hello's  stream  there  is  a  voice  of.  wail  I 
\!>d  woman's  eye  is  wet — man's  cheek  is  pale  : 
..uleika  !  last  of  Giaflir's  race, 

Thy  destined  lord  is  come  too  late  ; 
He  sees  not — ne'er  shall  see  thy  face  I 

Can  he  not  hear 
Tht'  loud  VVul-wuUeh^'  warn  his  distant  car? 

Thv  handmaids  weeping  at  the  gale, 
Ihe  Koran-chaunters  of  llie  hymn  of  fate, 

The  silent  slaves  with  folded  arms  that  wait, 
^  ghs  in  the  hall,  and  shiieks  upon  the  gale, 

Tell  him  thy  talc  ! 
I  hull  didst  not  view  thy  Selim  fall! 
That  fearful  moment  when  he  left  the  cave 
Thy  heart  grew  chill  : 
He  was  thy  hope — thy  joy — thy  love — thine  all — 
And  that  last  thought  on  him  thou  could'st  not  sav^ 
Siifilced  to  kill ; 
\Unbi  forth  in  one  wild  cry — and  all  was  still. 

Peace  to  thy  broken  heart,  and  virgin  gravel 
All  happy!  but  of  life  to  lose  the  worst! 
:  liat  grief — though  deep — though  fatal— was  thy  first 
I  liricc  happy !  ne'er  to  feel  nor  fear  the  force 
Uf  absence,  sliarae,  pride,  hate,  revenge,  remorse  ! 
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And,  oh  I  that  pang  where  more  than  Madness  lies  I 
The  worm  that  wil!  not  sleep — and  never  dies ; 
Thought  of  the  gloomy  day  and  ghastly  rJght, 
That  dreads  the  darkness,  and  yet  loathes  the  light, 
That  winds  around,  and  tears  the  quivVing  heart ! 
Ah  I  wherefore  not  consume  it — and  depart  I 

Woe  to  thee,  rash  and  unrelenting  chief! 
Vainly  thou  hea;/st  the  dust  upon  thy  head. 
Vainly  the  sackcloth  o'er  thy  limbs  dost  spread  : 
By  that  same  hand  Abdallah — Selim  bled. 

Now  let  it  tear  thy  beard  in  idle  grief : 

Thy  pride  of  heart,  thy  bride  for  Osman's  bed, 

She,  whom  thy  sultan  had  but  seen  to  wed, 
Thy  Daughter's  dead  I 
Hope  of  thine  age,  thy  twilight's  lonely  beam. 
The  Star  hath  set  that  shone  on  Helle's  stream. 

What  quenched  its  ray? — the  blood  that  thou  hast  shed  ! 

Hark  !  to  the  hurried  question  of  Despair  : 

«  W^here  is  my  child  ?  »  an  echo  answers — «  Where?  »  ^ 

XXVIII. 

Within  the  place  of  thousand  tombs 

That  shine  beneath,  while  dark  above 
The  sad  but  living  cypress  glooms 

And  withers  not,  though  branch  and  leaf 
Are  stamped  with  an  eternal  grief, 

Like  early  unrequited  Love, 
One  spot  exists,  which  ever  blooms, 

Ev'n  in  that  deadly  grove — 
A  single  rose  is  shedding  there 

Its  lonely  lustre,  meek  and  pale  : 
It  looks  as  planted  by  Despair — 

So  white-— so  faint— the  slightest  gale 
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Might  whirl  the  leaves  oii  high  ;  ♦ 

Aiul  yet,  tliough  storms  aud  blight  assail, 
And  hands  more  rude  iJian  wintry  sky 

May  wnng  it  from  the  stem — in  vain — 

To-morrow  sees  it  bloom  again  ! 

The  stalk  some  spirit  gently  rears, 

And  waters  Avitli  celestial  tears; 
For  Avell  may  maids  of  Helle  deem 

That  this  can  be  no  earthly  flower. 

Which  mocks  the  lenipest's  withering  horn-, 

And  buds  unsheltered  by  a  bower  ; 

Nor  droops,  though  spring  refuse  her  shcv.er, 
Nor  woos  the  summer  beam  : 
To  it  the  livelong  night  there  sings 

A  bird  unseen — but  not  remote  : 
Invisible  his  aiiy  wings, 
Bui  soft  as  harp  that  Houri  strings 

His  long  entrancing  note ! 
It  were  the  Bulbul ;  but  his  throat, 

Though  mournful,  pours  not  such  a  strain  : 
For  they  who  listen  cannot  leave 
The  spot,  but  linger  there  and  grieve 

As  if  they  loved  in  vain  I 
And  yet  so  sweet  the  tears  they  shed, 

*Tis  sorrow  so  unmixed  with  dread. 
They  scarce  can  bear  the  morn  to  break 

That  melancholy  spell. 
And  longer  yet  would  weep  and  v/akc. 

He  sings  so  wild  and  well  I 
But  when  the  day-blush  bursts  from  high 

Expires  that  magic  melody. 
And  some  have  been  who  could  believe 
(  So  fondly  youthful  dreams  deceive, 

Yet  harsh  be  they  that  blame ) 
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That  note  so  piercing  and  profound 
Will  sbape  and  syllable  its  sound 

Into  Zuleika*s  name.'^^ 
'Tis  from  her  cypress'  summit  heard, 
That  melts  in  air  the  liquid  word  : 
'   'Tis  from  her  lowly  virgin  earth 
That  white  rose  takes  its  tender  birth. 
There  late  was  laid  a  marble  stone  ; 
Eve  saw  it  placed — the  Morrow  gone  I 
It  was  no  mortal  arm  that  bore 
That  deep-fixed  pillar  to  the  shore  ; 
For  there,  as  Helle's  legends  tell, 
Next  morn  'twas  found  where  Selim  fell ; 
Lashed  by  the  tumbling  tide,  whose  wave 
Denied  his  bones  a  holier  grave  : 
And  there  by  night,  reclined,  'tis  said, 
Is  seen  a  ghastly  turbaned  head  : 
And  hence  extended  by  the  billow, 
'Tis  named  the  «   Pirate-phantom's  pillow ! 
Where  first  it  lay  that  mourning  flower 
Hath  flourished  ;  flourisheth  this  hour, 
Alone  and  dewy,  coldly  pure  and  pale , 
As  weeping  Beauty's  cheek  at  Sorrow's  tale  I 
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Note  1,  page  5,  line  8. 
Wax  faint  o\r  the  gardens  of  Gulin  her  bloom. 
«  Gul,»  the  rose. 

Note  2,  page  5,  line  17. 
Can  he  smile  on  such  deeds  as  his  children  have  done  ? 
«  Soals  made  of  fire,  and  children  of  the  Sun,    - 
«  With  whom  Revenge  is  Virtue. » 

Young's  Revenge. 

Note  3,  page  7,  line  20. 
IVith  Mcjnouns  tale^  or  SadCs  song. 
Mejnoun  and  leila,  the  Romeo  and  Juliet  of  the  East. 
Sadi,  the  moral  poet  of  Persia. 

Note  4>  page  7,  line  21. 
Till  /,  vho  heard  the  deep  tambour. 
Tambour,  Turkish  drum,  which  sounds  at  sunrise,  noon, 
and  tM^ilight.  ^ 

Note  5,  page  9,  line  29. 
He  is  an  Arab  to  my  sight. 
The  Turks  abhor  the  Arabs  (who  rrturn  the  compliment 
a  hondred  fold)  even  more  than  they  hate  the  Christians. 

Note  6,  page  11,  line  3o. 

The  mindy  the  Music  breathing  from  her  face. 

This  expression  has  met  with  objections.  I  will  not  refer 

to  "■  Him  who  halh  not  Music  in  his  soul,»  but  merely  re- 

lest  the  reader  to  recollect,   for  ten   seconds,  the  features 

uf  the  woman  vhom  he  believes  to  be  the  most  beautiful  ; 

and  if  he  then  does  not  comprehend  fully  what  is   feebly 

••tpressed  in  the  above  line,  I  shall  be  sorry  for  us  both. 

of  an  clotioent  passage  in  the  latest  work  of  the  first  female 
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writer  of  this,  perhaps,  of  any  age,  on  the  analogy  (and  the 
immediate  comparison  excited  by  that  analogy)  between 
'<  painting  and  music, »  see  vol.  iii.  cap.  lo.  De  l'Alle- 
MAGNE.  And  is  not  this  connexion  still  stronger  with  the 
original  than  the  copy?  With  the  colouring  of  Nature 
than  of  Art?  After  all,  this  is  rather  to  be  felt  than  de- 
scribed ;  still  I  think  there  are  some  >vho  will  understand 
it,  at  least  they  would  have  done  had  they  beheld  the  coun- 
tenance whose  speaking  harmony  suggested  the  idea  ;  for 
this  passage  is  not  drawn  from  imagination  but  memory, 
that  mirror  which  affliction  dashes  to  the  earth,  and  look- 
ing down  upon  the  fragments,  only  beholds  the  reflection 
multiplied  ! 

Note  7,  page  ii,  line  22. 
But  yet  the  line  of  Carasman. 
Carasman  Oglou,  or  Kara  Osman  Oglou,  is  the  principal 
landholder  in  Turkey,  he  governs  Magnesia  ;  those  who,  by 
a  kind  of  feudal  tenure,  possess  land  on  condition  of  ser- 
vice, are  called  Timariots:  they  serve  as  Spahis,  according 
to  the  extent  of  territory,  and  bring  a  certain  number  into 
the  field,  generally  cavalry. 

Note  8,  page  12,  line  3. 
And  teach  the  messenger  tv  hat  fate. 
When  a  Pacha  is  sufficiently  strong  to  resist,  the  single 
messenger,  vho  is  always  the  first  bearer  of  the  order  for 
his  death,  is  strangled  instead,  and  sometimes  five  or  six, 
one  after  the  other,  on  the  same  errand,  by  command  of 
the  refractory  patient;  if,  on  the  contrary,  he  is  weak  or 
loyal,  he  bows,  kisses  the  Sultan's  respectable  signature, 
and  is  bow-strung  with  great  complacency.  In  1810,  seve- 
ral of  these  presents  were  exhibited  in  the  niche  of  the 
Seraglio  gate  ;  among  others,  the  head  of  the  Pacha  of 
Bagdat,  a  brave  young  man,  cut  off  by  treachery,  after  a 
desperate  resistance. 

Note  9,  page  12,  line  22. 
Thrice  clapped  his  hands,  and  called  his  steed. 

Clapping  of  the  hands  calls  the  servants.  The  Turks  hate 
a  superfluous  expenditure  of  voice,  and  they  have  no  bells. 
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Note  lo,  poge  12,  line  33. 
Resigned  his  gem-adorned  Chibouque. 
Lhibouijuf,  the  turkish  pipe,  of  which  the  amber  mouth- 
piece,  and  sometimes   the  ball  which   coutains  the  leaf,   is 
adorned  with  precious  stoties,  if  in  possession  of  the  weal- 
thier orders. 

Note  II,  page  12,  line  25. 
/r/M  Maugrabee  and  Mamaluke. 
Mauf;rabee,  Moorish  mercenaries. 

Note  12,  page  12,  line  26. 
His  vay  amid  his  Delis  took. 
Deli,  braros  who  form   the  forlorn  hope   of  the  cavalry, 
and  always  begin  the  action. 

Note  ir>,  page  i3,  line  8. 
Careering  clea^^e  the  folded  felt. 
A  Iwisted  fold  oi  fell  is  used  for  scimitar  practice  by  the 
Turks,  and  few  but  Mussulman  arms  can  cut  through  it  at 
a  single  stroke:  sometimes  a  tough  turban  is  used  for  the 
same  purpose.  The  jerreed  is  a  game  of  blunt  javelins, 
animated  and  graceful. 

Note  14.  page  1 3,  line  11. 
Xor  heard  their  Ollahs  wild  and  loud — 
Ollahs,  »  Alia  il  Allah,  the  «Leilies,»  as  the  Spanish 
,.v>eis  call  them,  the  sound  is  OUah  ;  a  cry  of  >v'hich  the 
Tarki,  for  4  silent  people,  are  somewhat  profuse,  particu- 
larly during  the  ieneed,  or  in  the  chase,  but  mostly  in 
battle.  Their  animation  in  the  field,  and  gravity  in  the 
chamber,  with  their  pipes  and  comboloios,  form  an  amus- 
in{;  contrast. 

Note  1 5,  page  i3,  line  3o. 
I" he  Penian  AtarguVs  perfume. 
«  Atar-gul,"  ottar  of  roses.     J  he  Persian  is  the  finest. 
Note  i6,  page  i^,  line  2. 
The  pictured  roof  and  marble  floor. 
The  ceiling  and  wainscots,  or  rather  walls,  of  the  Mussul- 
man apartments  are  fieneraily  painted,  in  great  houses,  with 
o«e   eternal  and  highly  coloured    >iew  of  Constantinople, 
wherein  the  principal  feature  is   a  noble  contempt  of  per- 
tpcclivc  ;  below,  arms,  scimilirs,  etc.  are  in  general  fanci- 
falty  and  not  inelegantly  dispo&ed. 
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Note  17,  page  i4,  line  18. 
A  message  from  the  Bulbul  bears. 
It  has  been  much  doubled  whether  the  notes  of  this 
«  Lover  of  the  rose  »  are  sad  or  merry  ;  and  Mr  Fox's  re- 
marks on  the  subject  have  provoked  some  learned  contro- 
versy as  to  the  opinions  of  the  ancients  on  the  subject.  I 
dare  not  venture  a  conjecture  on  the  point,  though  a  little 
inclined  to  the  «  errare  mallem,»  etc.  //Mr.  Fox  \;vas  mis- 
taken. 

Note  18,  page  i5,  line  21. 
Ei>en  Azrael,  from  his  deadly  guit>er. 
«  Azraeb> — the  angel  of  death. 

Note  19,  page  16,  line  23. 
Within  the  cat'es  of  Istahar. 
The  treasures  of  the  Preadamite  Sultans.     See  D'Herbe- 
LOT,  article  Istahar. 

Note  10),  page  17,  line  4- 
Holds  not  a  Musselim  j  control. 
Musselim,  a  governor,  the  next  in  rank  after  a  Pacha ;  a 
Wayvi'ode  is  the  third  j  and  then  come  the  Agas. 
Note  21,  page  17,  line  5. 
Was  he  not  bred  in  Egripo. 
Egripo— the  TVegropont.     According  to  the  proverb,  the 
Turks  of  Egripo,  the  Jews  of  Salonlca,  and  the  Greeks  of 
Athens,  are  the  worst  of  their  respective  races. 
Note  22,  page  19,  line  i5. 
Ah  !  yonder  see  the  Tchocadar. 
«  Tchocadar  »  —  one   of  the  attendants  who  precedes  a 
man  of  authority. 

Note  23,  page  22,  line  i3. 
Thine  own  «  broad  Hellespont  »  still  dashes. 
The  wrangling  about  this  epithet,  «  the  broad  Hellespont » 
or  the  «  boundless  Hellespont,"  whether  it  means  one  or  the 
other,  or  what  it  means  at  all,  has  been  beyond  all  possibi- 
lity of  detail.  I  ha\e  even  heard  it  disputed  on  the  .<;pot; 
and  not  foreseeing  a  speedy  conclusion  to  the  controversy, 
amused  myself  with  swimming  across  it  in  the  mean  lime, 
and  probably  may  again,  before  the  point  is  settled.     In- 
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,ieJ.  lh€  question  as  to  the  truth  of  «  the  talc  of  Troy 
iivinc  >»  still  continues,  much  of  it  resting  upon  the  lalis- 
inanic  word  «  a-sipo;:  «  probably  Homer  had  the  same 
notion  of  distance  that  a  cotiuelte  has  of  time,  and  v.hen  he 
talks  of  boundless,  means  half  a  mile;  as  the  latter,  by  a 
like  6gure,  when  she  says  eternal  attachment,  simply  speci- 
fies three  v.eeks. 

Note  24,  page  22,  line  24. 
Which  A  mm  on  s  son  ran  proudly  round. 
Before  his  Persian  invasion,  and  crowned  the  altar  with 
laurel,  etc.     He  was  afterwards  imitated  by  Caracalla  in  his 
race.     It  is  believed  that  the  last  also  poisoned  a  friend  , 
named  Feslus,  for  the  sake  of  newPatroclan  games.  I  have 
seen  the  sheep  feeding  on  the  tombs  of  AEsietes  and   x\nli- 
lochus  ;  the  first  is  in  the  centre  of  the  plain. 
Note  25,  page  23,  line  i4- 
(yer  ivhich  her  fairy  fingers  ran. 
When  rubbed,  the    amber  is    susceptible  of  a  perfume, 
hich  is  slight  but  not  disagreeable. 

Note  26,  page  23,  line  17. 
Her  mother  s  saint jd"  amulet. 
The  belief  in  amulets  engraved  on  gems,  or  enclosed  in 
.idd  boxes,  containing  scraps  from  the  Koran,  worn  round 
the  neck,  wrist,  or  arm,  is  still  universal  in  the  East.  The 
Koorsee  (throne)  verse  in  the  second  cap.  of  the  Koran  de- 
itribes  the  attributes  of  the  Most  High,  and  is  engraved  in 
this  manner,  and  worn  by  the  pious,  as  the  most  esteemed 
aud  sublime  of  all  sentences.    - 

Note  27,  page  a3,  line  20. 
And  l)y  her  Comboloio  lies. 
«  Comboloio  » — a  Turkish  rosary    TheMSS.  particularly 
ihoie  of  the  Persians,  are  richly  adorned  and  illuminated. 
Tl«e  Greek  females  are  kept  in  utter  ignorance  ;  but  many 
of  the  Turkish  girls  are  highly   accomplished,    though  not 
I'  lually  qualified  for  a  Christian  coterie  ;   perhaps  some  of 
ar  own  «  blues  »  might  not  be  the  worse  for  bleachuig. 
Note  28,  page  26,  line  8. 
In  him  it-as  some  young  Calio'igee. 
"  Galiongce  i— or  Galiongi,  a  sailor,  that  is,  a  Turkish 
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sailor;  the  Greeks  navigate,  the  Turks  work  the  guns. 
Their  dress  is  picturesque  ;  and  1  have  seen  the  Capitan 
Pacha  more  than  once  wearing  it  as  a  kind  oi /nco^.  Their 
legs,  however,  are  generally  naked.  The  buskins  described 
in  the  text  as  sheathed  behind  with  silver,  are  those  of  an 
Arnaut  robber,  who  was  my  host  (he  had  quitted  the  pro- 
fession), at  his  Pyrgo,  near  Gaslouni  in  the  Morea ;  they 
were  plated  in  scales  one  over  the  other,  like  the  back  of 
an  armadillo. 

Note 29,  page  27,  line  17. 
So  may  the  Koran  verse  displayed. 

The  characters  on  all  Turkish  scimitars  contain  some- 
times the  name  of  the  place  of  their  manufacture,  but  more 
generally  a  text  from  the  Koran,  in  letters  of  gold.  Amongst 
those  in  my  possession  is  one  with  a  blade  of  singular 
construction  ;  it  is  very  broad,  and  the  edge  notched  into 
serpentine  curves  like  the  ripple  of  water,  or  the  wavering 
of  flame.  I  asked  the  Armenian  who  sold  it,  what  possible 
use  such  a  figure  could  atld  :  he  said,  in  Italian,  that  he 
did  not  know;  but  the  Mussulmans  had  an  idea  that  those 
of  this  form  gave  a  severer  wound;  and  liked  it  because  it 
was  «  pill  feroce.  »  I  did  not  much  admire  the  reason,  but 
bought  il  for  its  peculiarity. 

I^ote  3o,  page  27,  line  Sa. 
But  lihe  the  nepheiv  of  a  Cain. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  every  allusion  to  any  thing  or 
'personage  in  the  Old  Testament,  such  as  the  Ark,  or  Cain, 
is  equally  the  privilege  of  Mussulman  and  Jew  ;  indeed  the 
former  profess  to  be  much  better  acquainted  with  the  lives, 
true  and  fabulous,  of  the  patriarchs,  than  is  warranted  by 
our  own  Sacrod  writ,  and  not  content  with  Adam,  they  have 
a  biography  of  Pre-Adamites.  Solomon  is  the  monarch  of 
all  necromancy,  andMosesa  prophet  inferior  only  to  Christ 
and  Mahomet.  Zuleika  is  the  Persian  name  of  Potiphav's 
wife,  and  her  amour  with  Joseph  constitutes  one  of  the 
finest  poems  in  their  language  It  is  therefore  no  violation 
of  costume  to  put  the  names  of  Cain,  or  Noah,  into  the 
mouth  of  a  Moslem. 
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Nete  3i,  page  aS,  line  i6. 
And  Pas  wan' s  rebel  hordes  attest. 
Paswan  Oglou,   the  rebel   of  Widin,  who  for  the  last 
years  of  his  life  set  the  whole  power  of  the  Porte  at  defi- 
ance. 

Note  32,  page  28,  line  28. 
They  gave  their  horsetails  to  the  vind» 
Horsetail,  the  standard  df  a  Pacha. 

Note  33,  page  29,  line  1 1 . 
He  drank  one  draughty  nor  needed  more ! 
Giaf6r,  Pacha  of  Argyro  Castro,  or  Scutari,  I  am  not 
sore  which,  was  actually  taken  off  by  the  Albanian  All,  in 
th^  manner  described  in  the  text.  Ali  Pacha,  while  I  was 
in  the  country,  married  the  daughter  of  his  victim,  some 
▼ears  after  the  event  had  taken  place  at  a  bath  in  Sophia, 
or  Adrianople.  The  poison  was  mixed  in  the  cup  of  coffee 
which  is  presented  before  the  sherbet  by  the  bath-keeper, 
after  dressing. 

Note  34,  page  33,  line  i. 
/  sought  by  turns,  and  saw  them  all. 
The  Turkish  notions  of  almost  all  fsUnds  are  confined  te 
the  Archipelago,  the  sea  alluded  to- 

Note  35,  page  33,  line  24. 
The  last  of  Lambrd's  patriots  there, 
Larobro  Canxani,  a  Greek,  famous  for  his  efforts  in  1789 
— 90  for  the  independence  of  his  country  :  abandoned  by 
the  Russians,  he  became  a  pirate,  and  the  Archipelago  was 
the  stene  of  his  enterprizes.  He  is  said  to  be  still  alive  at 
Petersburg.  He  and  Riga  are  the  two  most  celebrated  of 
the  Greek  revolutionists. 

Note  36,  page  33,  line  28. 
To  snatch  the  H ayahs  from  their  fate. 
«  Rayahs, »   all  who  pay  the   capitation   lax,  called  the 
«  Haralch. » 

Note  37,  page  34,  line  1. 
Ay^  let  me  like  the  Ocean-Patriarch  roam'. 
Ibis  first  of  voyagps  is  one  of  the   few  \yilh  which  the 
Mussulmans  profess  much  acquaintance. 
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Note  38,  page  34,  line  2. 
Or  only  knoav  on  land  the  Tartar  s  home. 
The  wandering  life  of  the  Arabs,  Tartars,  and  Turko- 
mans, will  be  found  well  detailed  in  any  book  of  Eastern 
travels.  That  it  possesses  a  charm  peculiar  to  itself  cannot 
be  denied.  A  young  French  renegado  confessed  to  Cha- 
teaubriand, that  he  never  fQund  himself  alone,  galloping  in 
the  desart,  without  a  sensation  approaching  tg  capture, 
■which  \y?is  indescribable. 

Npte  39,  page  34,  line  22 
Blooming  as  Aden  in  its  earliest  hour. 

♦<  Jannat  al  Aden,  »  the  perpetual  jibode,  the  3\lnsjsu)in3n 
Paradise. 

Note  40,  page  4i»  line  6. 
And  mourned  adot'e  his  turban-stone, 

A  turban  is  carved  in  stone  above  the  graves  of  men  only, 

Note  l\\,  page  4i>  line  i3. 
The  loud  Wul-wulleh  warn  his  distant  ^ar. 

The  death-song  of  "the  Turkish  women.  The  «  silent 
slaves  »  are  the  men  whose  notions  of  decorum  fofbid  pqm^ 
plaint  in  public. 

Note  42,  page  42,  line  19. 
'  «  Where  is  my  child?  » — an  echo  ansifers — «  Where?  » 

«  I  came  to  the  place  of  my  birth  and  cried,  *  the  friends 
«  of  my  youth,  where  are  they?'  and  an  Echo  answered, 
<c  '  Where  are  they?'  »  From  an  Arabic  MS. 

The  above  quotation  (from  which  the  idea  in  the  text  is 
taken)  must  be  already  familiar  to  every  reader — it  is  given 
in  the  first  annotation,  page  67,  of  «  The  Pleasures  of  Me- 
mory ;»  a  poem  so  well  known  as  to  render  a  reference 
almost  supeiHuous;  but  to  whose  pages  all  will  be  delighted 
to  recur. 

Note  43»  P^ge  44»  li^e  2. 

Into  Zuleilias  name. 

«  And  airy  tongues  that  .lyllaUe  men's  names. » 

Milton. 
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For  a  belief  that  the  souls  of  the  dead  inhabit  the  form 
of  birds,  we  need  not  travel  to  the  East.  Lord  Lyltleton's 
ghost  story;  the  belief  of  the  Dulchess  of  Kendal,  that 
George  I.  flew  into  her  window  in  the  shape  of  a  raven 
(see  Orford's  Reminiscences),  and  many  other  instances, 
bring  this  superstition  nearer  home.  The  most  singular  was 
the  whim  of  a  Worcester  lady,  who  believing  her  daughter 
to  exist  in  the  shape  of  a  singing  bird,  literally  furnished 
her  pew  in  the  Cathedral  with  cages  full  of  the  kind  ;  and  as 
she  was  rich,  and  a  benefactress  in  beautifying  the  church, 
no  objection  was  made  to  her  harmless  folly. — For  this 
anecdote,  see  Orford's  Letters. 


THE   CORSAIR. 

A  TALE. 

I  snoi  pensieri  in  lul  dormir  non  ponno.  » 
TASSO,  canto  decimo,  Gerusalemme  Liberala. 


TO 


THOMAS  MOORE,  ESQ. 


MY    DEAR    MOORE, 

I  DEDICATE  to  YOU  the  last  production  willi 
wbicli  I  shall  trespass  on  public  patience,  and 
your  indulgence,  for  some  years  ^  and  I  own 
that  I  feel  anxious  to  avail  myself  of  this  latest 
and  only  opportunity  of  adorning  my  pages  with 
a  name,  consecrated  by  unshaken  public  princi- 
ple, and  the  most  undoubted  and  various  ta- 
lents. While  Ireland  ranks  you  among  the  fir- 
mest of  her  patriots  ;  while  you  stand  alone  the 
fiistof  her  bards  in  her  estimation,  and  Britain 
repeats  and  ratifies  the  decree,  permit  one, 
whose  only  regret,  since  our  first  acquaintance^ 
has  been  the  years  he  had  lost  before  it  com- 
menced, to  add  the  humble  but  sincere  sufirago 
of  friendship,  to  the  voice  of  more  than  one 
nation.  It  will  at  least  prove  to  you,  that  I 
have  neither  forgotten  the  gratification  deri- 
▼ed  from  your  society,  nor  abandoned  the 
prospect  of  its  renewal,  whenever  your  leisure 
or  inclination  allows  you  to  atone  to  your  frieuds 
for  loo  long  an  absence.  It  is  said  among  those 
friends,  1  trust  truly,  that  you  are  engaged  in 
Uie  composition  of  a  poem  whose  scene  will 
be  laid  in  the  East^  none  can  do  those  scenes  so 
nm(]i  iii^iice.  The  wrongs  of  your  own  coun- 
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try,  the  magnificent  and  fiery  spirit  of  her 
sons,  the  beauty  and  feeling  of  her  daughters, 
may  there  be  found  j  and  Collins,  when  he 
denominated  his  Oriental  his  Irish  Eclogues, 
was  not  aware  how  true,  at  least,  was  a  part 
of  his  parallel.  Your  imagination  will  create 
a  warmer  sun,  and  less  clouded  sky  5  but  wild- 
ness,  tenderness,  and  originality  are  part  of 
your  national  claim  of  oriental  descent,  to 
which  30U  have  already  thus  far  proved  your 
title  more  clearly  than  the  most  zealous  of 
your  country's  antiquarians. 

May  I  add  a  few  words  on  a  subject  on  which 
all  men  are  supposed  to  be  fluent,  and  none 
agreeable  ?  —  Self.  I  have  written  much,  and 
published  more  than  enough  to  demand  a 
longer  silence  than  I  now  meditate  ;  but  for 
some  years  to  come  it  is  my  intention  to  tempt 
no  further  the  award  of  (c  Gods,  men,  nor 
columns,  w  In  the  present  composition  I 
have  attempted  not  the  most  diflScult,  but, 
perhaps,  the  best  adapted  measure  to  our 
language,  the  good  old  and  now  neglected  he- 
roic couplet.  The  stanza  of  Spenser  is  perhaps 
too  slow  and  dignified  for  narrative  \  though, 
I  confess,  it  is  the  measure  most  after  my  own 
heart  :  Scott  alone,  of  the  present  generation 
has  hitherto  completely  triumphed  over  the 
fatal  facility  of  the  octo  -  syllabic  verse  ^  and 
this  is  not  the  least  victory  of  his  fertile  and 
mighty  genius  ;  in  blank  verse,  Milton,  Thorn- 
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SOD,  and  our  dramatists,  are  llie  beacons  tliat 
shine  along  the  deep,  but  warn  us  from  the 
rougli  and  barren  rock  on  which  tliey  are 
kindled.  The  heroic  couplet  is  not  the  most 
popular  measure  certainly  ^  but  as  I  did  not 
deviate  into  the  other  from  a  wisli  lo  flatter 
what  is  called  public  opinion,  1  shall  quit  it 
without  further  apology,  and  take  my  chance 
once  more  with  that  versification,  in  which  I 
have  hitherto  published  nothing  but  composi- 
tions whose  former  circulation  is  part  of  my  pre- 
jent  and  will  be  of  my  future  regret. 

With  regard  to  my  story,  and  stories  in  gene- 
ral, I  should  have  been  glad  to  have  rendered 
my  personages  more  perfect  and  amiable,  if 
possible,  in  as  much  as  I  have  been  sometimes 
criticised,  and  considered  no  less  responsible 
for  their  deeds  and  qualities  than  if  all  had  been 
personal.  Be  it  so  —  if  I  have  deviated  into 
the  gloomy  vanity  of  «  drawing  from  self,  » 
the  pictures  are  probably  like,  since  they  are 
unfavourable  ;  and  if  not,  those  who  know  me 
arc  undeceived,  and  those  who  do  not,  I 
have  little  interest  in  undeceiving.  I  hare  no 
particular  desire  that  any  but  my  acquain- 
tance should  think  the  author  better  than  the 
beings  of  his  imagining  •,  but  1  cannot  help  a 
little  surprise,  and  perhaps  amusement,  at  some 
odd  critical  exceptions  in  the  present  instance, 
when  1  see  several  bards,  (far  more  deserving, 
J    allow),    in  very  reputable  plight,  and  quite 
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exempted  from  all  participation  in  ilie  faults 
of  those  heroes,  who,  nevertheless,  might  be 
found  with  little  more  morality  than  «  The 
Giaour,  »  and  perhaps  — •  but  no  —  I  must 
admit  Childe  Harold  to  be  a  very  repulsive 
personage  j  and,  as  to  his  identity,  those  who 
like  it  must  give  him  whatever  (c  alias  »  they 
please. 

If,    however,    it  were    worth  while  to  re- 
move  the   impression,    it  might    be   of  some 
service   tome,  that   the  man  who  is  alike  the  .^ 
delight    of   his    readers   and  his   friends,    the- 
poet  of  all  circles,    and  the  idol  of  his   own, 
permits  me  here  and  elsewhere    to  subscribed 
myself, 

most  truly, 

and  affectionately, 

his  obedient  servant, 

BYRON;'' 

January  2,  1814. 


THE   CORSAIR 

A  TALE. 
CANTO    I. 


« nessun  maggior  dolore, 

'<  Clie  ricordarsi  del  tempo  felice 

•«  Nella  miseria, « 

Dantk. 

I. 

«  O'er  the  glad  waters  of  the  dark  blue  sea, 

«  Our  thougts  as  boundless  ,  and  our  souls  as  free  , 

a  Far  as  the  breeze  can  bear,    the  billows  foam  , 

M  Survey  our  empire  and  behold  our  home  I 

«  These  are  our  realms,  no  limits  to  their  sway— - 

M  Our  flag  the  sceptre  all  who  meet  obey. 

«  Ours  the  wild  life  in  tumult  still  to  range 

«  From  toil  to  rest  ,  and  joy  in  every  change. 

«  Oh,  who  can  tell?  not  thou,  luxurious  slave  I 

«  \Vho.«e  soul  would  sicken  o'er  the  heaving  wave  ; 

H  Not  thou,  vain  lord  of  wantonness  and  ease  ! 

m  Whom  slumber  soothes  not — pleasure  cannot  please- 

w  Oh,  who  can  lell,  save  he  whose  heart  hath  tried, 

«  And  (lanced  in  liiumph  o'er  the  witers  wide, 

••  The  exulliog  sense — the  puKe's  maddening  play, 

•«  That  thrills  ihc  wanderer  of  that  trackless  way? 

•«  That  for  itsi'lf  can  woo  the  approaching  fight, 

u  And  turn  what  some  deem  danger  to  delight ; 

u  That  seeks  what  cravens  shun  wiih  more  than  zeaU 

«  And  whtre  the  feebler  fdiut — can  only  feel — 
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«  Feel — to  the  rising  bosom's  inmost  core, 

«  Its  hope  awaken  and  its  spirit  soar  ? 

«  No  dread  of  death — if  with  iis  die  our  foes — 

«  Save  that  it  seems  even  dulJer  than  repose  : 

««  Come  when  it  will — we  snatch  the  life  of  life — 

«  When  lost — what  recks  it — by  disease  or  strife  ? 

«  Let  him  who  crawls  enamoured  of  decay, 

«  Cling  to  his  couch,  and  sicken  years  away  ; 

«  Heave  his  thick  breath ;   and  shokc  his  palsied  head  ^ 

«  Ours — the  fresh  turf,  and  not  the  feverish  bed. 

«  AVhile  gasp  by  gasp  he  faulters  forth  his  soul, 

«  Ours  with  one  pang — one  bound — escapes  controul. 

«  His  corse  may  boast  its  urn  and  narrow  cave, 

«  And  they  w^ho  loathed  his  life  may  gild  his  grave  : 

«  Ours  are  the  tears,  though  few,  sincerely  shed, 

«  When  Ocean  shrouds  and  sepulchres  our  dead. 

«<  For  us,  even  banquets  fond  regret  supply 

«  In  the  red  cup  that  crowns  our  memory^ 

«  And  the  brief  epitaph  in  danger's  day, 

«  When  those  who  win  at  length  divide  the  prey, 

«<  And  cry,  Remembrance  saddening  o'er  each  brow, 

M  How  had  the  brave  who  fell  exalted  now  !  » 

H. 

Such  were  the  notes  tliat  from  the  Pirate's  isle, 

Around  the  kindling  watch-fire  rang  the  while  ; 

Such  were  the  sounds  that  thrilled  the  rocks  along. 

And  unto  ears  as  rugged  seeriaed  a  song  ! 

In  scattered  groups  upon  the  golden  sand, 

They  game — carouse — converse — or  whet  the  brand  ; 

Select  the  arms — to  each  his  blade  assign, 

And  careless  eye  the  blood  that  dims  its  shine : 

Repair  the  boat,  replace  the  helm  or  onr, 

Wliile  others  straggling  muse  along  the  shore; 
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r  the  wild  bud  the  busy  springes  set, 
spread  beneatb  the  sua  tbe  dripping  net ; 
uaze  where  some  distant  sail  a  speck  supplies, 
With  all  the  thirsting  eye  of  Eiiterprize  , 
Tell  o*er  the  tales  of  many  a  night  of  toil, 
And  marvel  where  they  next  shall  seize  a  spoil : 
No  matter  where — their  chiefs  allotment  this ; 
Theirs,  to  believe  no  prey  nor  plan  amiss. 
But  who  that  Chief  ?  his  name  on  every  sbore 
Is  famed  and  feared — thoy  ask  and  know  no  more. 
With  these  he  mingles  not  but  to  eomraanrl ; 
Few  are  his  words,  but  keen  his  eye  and  hand. 
NcVr  seasons  he  with  mirth  their  jovial  mess. 
But  they  forgive  his  silence  for  success. 
Ne*cr  for  his  lip  the  purpling  cup  they  fill, 
That  goblet  passes  him  untasted  still-— 
And  for  his  fare — the  rudest  of  his  crew 
Would  that,  in  turn,  have  passed  untasted  too  j 
Earth's  coarsest  bread,  the  garden's  homeliest  roots, 
And  scarce  the  summer  luxury  of  fruits, 
His  shi>rt  repast  in  humbleness  supply 
With  all  a  hermit's  board  would  scarce  deny. 
But  while  he  shuns  the  grosser  joys  of  sense, 

"  s  mind  seems  nourished  by  that  abstinence. 
Steer  to  that  shore  I  » — they  sail.  «  Do  this  I » — 'tis  done 

•  Now  form  and  follow  me  !  » — the  spoil  is  won. 

Thus  prompt  his  accents  and  his  actions  still, 

And  all  obey  and  few  enquire  his  will; 

;  0  such,  brief  answer  and  contemptuous  eye 

t.onvey  reproof,  nor  further  deign  reply. 

III. 

"  A  sail!  — a  sail  I  »  a  promised  prize  to  Hope  I 
(T  nption — flag — how  speaks  the  telescope? 
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Mo  prize,  alas!— but  yet  a  welcome  sail : 

The  blood-red  signal  glitters  in  the  gale. 

Yes — she  is  ours — a  home  returning  bark — 

Blow  fair,  tbou  breeze ! — she  anchors  ere  the  dark. 

Ah'eady  doub'ed  is  the  c^pe — our  bay 

Receives  t])<p  prow  which  proudly  spurns  the  spray. 

How  gloric  u:Jy  her  gallant  course  she  goes  ! 

Her  white  wings  flying — never  from  her  foes — 

She  w^alk';  the  waters  like  a  thing  of  life, 

And  seems  to  dare  the  elements  to  strife. 

Who  would  not  brave  the  battle-lire — ^the  wreck — 

To  move  the  monarch  of  her  peopled  deck  ? 

IV. 

Hoarse  o'er  her  side  the  rustling  cable  rings ; 

The  sails  are  furled  ;  and  anchoring  round  she  swings 

And  gathering  loiterers  on  the  land  discern 

Her  boat  descending  from  the  latticed  stern. 

'Tis  manned — the  oars  keep  concert  to  the  strand, 

Till  grates  her  keel  upon  the  .^hallow  sand. 

Hail  to  the  welcome  shout  I — the  friendly  speech  I 

When  hand  grasps  hand  uniting  on  the  beach- 

The  smile,  the  question,  and  the  quick  reply, 

And  the  heart's  promise  of  festivity ! 

V. 

The  tidings  spread,  and  gathering  grows  the  crowd  : 
The  hum  of  voices,  and  the  1  .ughter  loud, 
And  woman's  gentler  anxious  tone  is  heard — 
Friends' — husbands' — lovers*  names  in  each  dear  word 
«  Oh  I  are  they  safe  ?  w^e  ask  not  of  success — 
«t  But  shall  we  see  them  ?  will  their  accents  bless  ? 
«  From  where  the  l)atlle  roars — the  billows  chafe — 
«  They  doubtless  boldly  did — but  who  are  safe  ? 
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iKic  let  them  haste  to  gladden  and  surprize, 
I  .  Aod  kis5  the  doubt  from  these  delighted  eyes  I  » — 

VI. 

Where  is  our  chief?  for  him  we  bear  report — 
!)d  doubt  that  jov — which  hails  our  coming — ?liorl ; 

1 1 1  thus  sincere — 'tis  cheeriug,  though  so  brief ; 
•«  But,  Juan  I  instant  guide  us  to  our  chief : 
1  Our  greeting  paid,  we'll  feast  on  our  return, 

-  And  all  shall  hear  what  each  may  wish  to  learn.  « 
Ascending  slowly  by  the  rock-hewn  way, 

To  where  his  watch-tower  beetles  o'er  the  bay, 

Ky  bushy  brake  and  wild-flowers  blossoming, 
'  freshness  breathing  from  each  silver  spring, 
ose  scattered  streams  from  granite  basins  burst, 

j^ap  into  life,  and  sparkling  woo  your  thirst; 

From  crag  to  cliff  they  mount— T^ear  yonder  cave, 

What  lonely  straggler  looks  along  the  wave? 

lo  ( ensivc  posture  leaning  on  the  brand, 

Nil  oft  a  resting-stail' to  that  red  hand? 

I  is  he — 'tis  Conrad — bere — as  wont — alone  j 

-  On — Juan!  on — and  make  our  purpose  known. 

«  The  bark  he  views — and  tell  him  we  would  crreet 
«  His  ear  with  tidings  he  must  quickly  meet  : 
We  dare  not  yet  approach — thou  know'>t  his  mood, 
'*  hen  strange  or  uninvited  steps  intrude.  » 

VII. 

Him  Juan  sought,  and  told  of  their  intent — 
He  spake  not — but  a  sign  expressed  assent. 
These  Juan  calls — they  come — to  their  salute 
He  bends  him  slightly,  but  his  lips  are  mute. 

-  These  letters,  Chief,  are  from  the  Greek — the  spy, 

^  ho  still  proclaims  our  spoil  or  peril  nigh  : 
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«Wliate'er  his  tidiugs,  we  can  well  report, 
"Muchthatn— «Peacc,peaceI»— Ilecutslheirpralingsliort. 
Wondering  they  turn,  abashed,  while  each  to  each 
Conjecture  whispers  in  his  muttering  speech  : 
Ihey  watch  his  glance  with  many  a  stealing  look, 
To  gather  how  that  eye  the  tidings  took  ; 
But,  this  as  if  he  guessed,  with  head  aside, 
Perchance  fiom  some  emotion,  doubt,  or  pride, 
He  read  the  scroll — «  My  tablets,  Juan,  hark — 
«  Where  is  Gonsalvo  ?  » 

««  In  the  anchored  bark.  » 
«  There  let  him  stay — to  him  this  order  bear. 
«  Back  to  your  duty — for  my  course  prepare  : 
«  Myself  this  enterprize  to-night  will  share.  » 
««  To-night,  Lord  Conrad?  » 

«  Ay!  at  set  of  sun  :     . 
«  The  breeze  will  freshen  when  the  day  is  done, 
u  My  corslet — cloak — one  hour — and  we  are  gone. 
«<  Sling  on  thy  bugle — see  that  free  from  rust, 
«  My  carbinc-Iotk  springs  worthy  of  ray  trust; 
«  Be  the  edge  sharpened  of  ray  boarding-brand, 
«  And  give  its  guard  more  room  to  fit  my  hand. 
«  This  let  the  Armourer  with  speed  dispose ; 
u  Last  time  it  more  fatigued  my  arm  than  foes  : 
«  Mark  that  the  signal-gun  be  duly  fired, 
««  To  tell  us  when  the  hour  of  stay's  expired.  >» 

VIIL  f 

They  make  obeisance,  and  retire  in  haste, 

Too  soon  to  seek  again  the  watery  waste  ; 

Yet  they  repine  not— so  that  Conrad  guides, 

And  who  dare  question  aught  that  he  decides  ? 

That  man  of  loneliness  and  myster}^ 

Scarce  seen  to  smile,  and  seldom  heard  to  sigh  ;  \ 
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\  hose  name  appals  the  fiercest  of  his  crew, 

ind  tints  each  s^^'arthy  cheek  Avilh  sallower  hue  ; 

'till  sways  their  souls  with  that  commanding  art 

rbat  dazzles,  leads,  yet  chills  the  vulgar  heart. 

Vhat  is  that  spell,  that  thus  his  lawless  train 

'onfess  and  envy,  yet  oppose  in  vain  ? 

*Vhal  should  it  be?  that  thus  their  fate  can  bind  ? 
■  I'he  power  of  Thought — the  magic  of  the  Mind  I 

.inked  with  success,  assumed  and  kept  with  skill. 
That  moulds  another's  weakness  to  its  will  j 
kVields  \N'ith  their  hands,  but,  still  to  these  unknown, 
Makes  even  their  mightiest  deeds  appear  his  own. 
Such  hath  it  been— ^shall  be — beneath  the  sun 
i'he  many  still  must  labour  for  the  one  ! 

Tis  Nature's  doom — but  let  the  wretch  who  toils, 
Accuse  not,  hate  not  him  who  wears  the  spoils. 
Oh!  if  he  knew  ihe  weight  of  splendid  chains, 
How  light  the  balance  of  his  humbler  pains  I 

IX. 

Unlike  the  heroes  of  each  ancient  race. 
Demons  in  act,  but  gods  at  least  in  face. 
In  Conrad's  form  seems  little  to  admire, 
Though  his  dark  eye-brow  shades  a  glance  of  fire  : 
Robust  but  not  Herculean — to  the  sight 
No  giant  frame  sets  forth  his  common  height ; 
Yet,  ia  the  whole,  who  paused  to  look  again. 
Saw  more  than  marks  the  crowd  of  vulgar  men  ; 
They  gaze  and  marvel  how — and  still  confess 
That  thus  it  is,  but  why  they  cannot  guess. 
S  in  burnt  his  check,  his  forehead  high  and  pale 
The  sal)le  curls  in  wild  profusion  veil ; 
And  oft  pei force  his  rising  lip  reveals 
The  hauj^hlier  thought  it  curbs,  but  scarce  conceals. 
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Tliougli  smooth  Lis  voice,  and  calm  his  general  mien, 

Still  seems  there  something  he  would  not  have  seen  : 

His  features*  deepening  lines  and  varying  hue 

At  times  attracted,  yet  perplexed  the  view, 

As  if  within  that  murkiness  of  mind 

Worked  feelings  fearful,  and  yet  undefined  ; 

Such  might  it  be — that  none  could  truly  tell— - 

Too  close  enquiry  his  stern  glance  would  quell. 

There  breathe  but  few  whose  aspect  might  defy 

The  full  encounter  of  his  searching  eye  ; 

He  had  the  skill,  when  Cunning's  gaze  would  seek 

To  probe  his  heart  and  watch  his  changing  cheek, 

At  once  the  observer's  purpose  to  espy, 

And  on  himself  roll  back  his  scrutiny, 

Lest  he  to  Conrad  rather  should  betray 

Some  secret  thought,  than  drag  that  chiefs  to  day. 

There  was  a  laughing  Devil  in  his  sneer, 

That  raised  emotions  both  of  rage  and  fear  ; 

And  where  his  frown  of  hatred  darkly  fell, 

Hope  withering  lied — and  Mercy  sighed  farewell  I 

X. 

Slight  are  the  outward  signs  of  evil  thought. 
Within— within — 'twas  there  the  spirit  wrought ! 
Love  shows  all  changes — Hate,  Ambition,  Guile, 
Betray  no  further  than  the  ])itter  smile  ; 
The  lip's  least  curl,  the  lightest  paleness  thrown 
Along  the  governed  aspect,  speak  alone 
Of  deeper  passions  j  and  to  judge  their  mien, 
He,  who  would  see,  must  be  himself  unseen. 
Then — with  the  hurried  tread,  the  upward  eye. 
The  clenched  hand,  the  pause  of  agony, 
That  listens,  starting,  lest  the  step  too  near 
Approach  intrusive  on  that  mood  of  fear : 
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I 

'  "hf n — with  each  feature  working  from  the  heart, 
■J  feelings  loosed  to  strengthen— not  depart : 
11. i  rise — convulse — contend — that  freeze  ,  or  glow, 
I  'liisb  in  the  check,  or  damp  upon  the  brow ; 

:i — Stranger  I  if  thou  canst,  and  trcrnLlest  not, 
...jid  his  soul — the  rest  that  soothes  his  lot  I 
I  tfark — how  that  lone  and  blighted  bosom  sears 
The  scathing  thought  of  execrated  years  I 
behold — hut  who  hath  seen,  or  e'er  shall  see, 
I  din  as  himself — the  secret  spirit  free  ? 

XI. 

I  el  was  not  Conrad  thus  by  nature  sent 

fo  lead  the  guilty — guilt's  worst  instrument — 

-oul  was  changed,  before  his  deeds  had  driven 
iiui  forth  to  w^r  with  man  and  forfeit  heaven. 
vVarpcd  by  the  world  in  Disappointment's  school, 
lu  words  too  wise,  in  conduct  there  a  fool ; 
foo  linn  to  yield,  and  far  too  proud  to  stoop, 
Doomed  by  his  very  virtues  for  a  dupe, 
Ac  cursed  those  virtues  as  the  cause  of  ill, 
\;  d  not  the  traitors  who  betrayed  him  still ; 

deemed  that  gifts  bestowed  on  better  men 
:-,.d  left  him  joy,  and  means  to  give  again. 
Feared — shunned — belied — ere  youth  had  lost  her  forte, 
'  We  hated  man  too  much  to  feel  remorse, 
\Dd  thought  the  voice  of  wrath  a  sacred  call, 
To  pay  the  injuries  of  some  on  all. 

liiraself  a  villain — but  he  deemed 
.     :  no  better  than  the  thing  he  seemed  ■ 
And  scorned  the  best  as  hypocrites  who  hid 
Those  deeds  the  bolder  spirit  plainly  did. 
He  knew  himself  detested,  but  he  knew 
The  hearts  that  loathed  him,  crouched  and  di  caded  too. 
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Lone,  wild,  and  strange,  he  stood  alike  exempt  ' 

From  all  affection  and  from  all  contempt  : 
His  name  could  sadden,  and  his  acts  surprise  ; 
But  they  that  feared  him  dared  not  to  despise  : 
Man  spurns  the  worm,  but  pauses  ere  he  wake 
The  slumbering  venom  of  the  folded  snake  : 
The  first  may  turn — but  not  avenge  the  blow  ; 
The  last  expires-»-but  leaves  no  living  foe; 
Fast  to  the  doomed  offender's  form  it  clings, 
And  he  may  crush — not  conquer — still  it  stings ! 

XII. 

None  are  all  evil — quickening  round  his  heart, 

One  softer  feeling  would  not  yet  depart ; 

Oft  could  he  sneer  at  others  as  beguiled 

By  passions  worthy  of  a  fool  or  child  , 

Yet  'gainst  that  passion  vainly  still  he  strove. 

And  even  in  him  it  asks  the  name  of  Love ! 

Yes,  it  was  love — unchangeable — unchanged, 

Felt  but  for  one  from  whom  he  never  ranged ; 

Though  fairest  captives  daily  met  his  eye, 

He  shunned,  nor  sought,  but  coldly  passed  them  by; 

Though  many  a  beauty  drooped  in  prisoned  bower. 

None  ever  sootbed  his  most  unguarded  hour. 

Yes — it  was  Love — if  thoughts  of  tenderness, 

Tried  in  temptation,  strengthened  by  distress, 

Unmoved  by  absence,  firm  in  every  clime. 

And  yet — Oh  more  than  all  I — untired  by  time ; 

Which  nor  defeated  hope,  nor  baffled  wile, 

Could  render  sullen  were  she  near  to  smile, 

Nor  rage  could  fire,  nor  sickness  fret  to  vent 

On  her  one  murmur  of  his  discontent ; 

Which  still  would  meet  with  joy,  with  calmness  part, 

Lest  that  his  look  of  grief  should  reach  her  heart ; 
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Which  nought  removed,  nor  menaced  to  remove — 
If  there  be  love  in  mortals — this  was  love  ! 
He  was  a  villain — ay — reproaches  shower 
On  him — but  not  the  passion,  nor  its  power, 
Whith  only  proved,  all  other  virtues  gone, 
Not  guilt  itself  could  quench  this  loveliest  one! 

XIH. 

He  paused  a  moment — till  his  hastening  men 
Passed  the  first  winding  downward  to  the  glen. 
«  Strange  tidings  ! — many  a  peril  have  I  past, 
«  Nor  know  I  why  this  next  appears  the  last ! 
«  Yet  so  my  heart  forebodes,  but  must  not  fear, 
••  Nor  fhall  my  folio v/ers  find  mc  falter  here. 

!  is  rash  to  meet,  but  surer  death  to  w^ait 
a  Till  here  they  hunt  us  to  undoubted  fate ; 
<i  And,  if  my  plan  but  hold,  and  Fortune  sraile, 

We'll  fui  uish  mourners  for  our  fimeral-pile. 

Ay — let  them  slumber — peaceful  be  their  dreams! 

Morn  ne'er  awoke  them  with  such  brilliant  beams 
«i  As  kindle  high  to-night  (but  blow,  thou  breeze  !} 
••  To  warm  these  slow  avengers  of  the  seas. 

Now  to  Medora — Oh  1  my  sinking  heart, 
H,  Long  raiy  her  own  be  lighter  than  thou  art! 
«  Yet  was  i  brave — mean  boast  where  all  are  brave  I 

I  ".v'n  insects  sting  for  aught  they  seek  to  save. 

This  common  courage  which  with  brutes  we  share, 

That  owes  its  deadliest  cflforts  to  despair, 

^mall  merit  claims — but  'twas  my  nobler  hope 

I  o  teach  ray  few  with  numbers  still  to  cope  ; 

Long  have  I  led  them — not  to  vainly  bleed  : 

No  medium  now — we  perish  or  succeed  ! 

>o  let  it  be — it  iiks  not  me  to  die; 

l)ut  thus  to  urge  them  whence  they  cannot  fly. 
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u  My  lot  liatli  long  had  little  of  my  care, 

«  But  chafes  my  pride  thus  baffled  in  the  snare : 

((  Is  this  my  skill  ?  my  craft  ?  to  set  at  last 

u  Hope,  power,  and  hfe  upon  a  single  cast  ? 

«  Oh,  Fate  I — accuse  ihy  folly,  not  thy  fate — 

«  She  may  redeem  thee  still — nor  yet  too  late.)> 

XIV. 

Thus  with  himself  communion  held  he,  till 
He  reached  the  summit  of  his  tower  crowned  hill. 
There  at  the  portal  paused — for  wild  and  soft 
He  heard  those  accents  never  heard  too  oft ; 
Through  the  high  lattice  far  yet  sweet  they  rung, 
And  these  the  notes  his  bird  of  beauty  sung  : 


«  Deep  in  my  soul  that  tender  secret  dwells, 
Lonely  and  lost  to  light  for  evermore, 

Save  when  to  thine  my  heart  responsive  swells, 
Then  trembles  into  silence  as  before. 

2. 

«  There,  in  its  centre,  a  sepulchral  lamp 
Burni  the  slow  ilame,  eternal — but  unseen  ; 

Which  not  the  darkness  of  despair  can  damp,    v 
Though  vain  its  ray  as  it  had  never  been. 


ci  Remember  me — Oh !  pass  not  thou  my  grave 
Without  one  thought  whose  relics  there  recline 

The  only  pang  my  bosom  dare  not  brave, 
Must  be  to  iind  forgetfuluess  in  thine. 
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a  My  foQtiest — faiutest — latest  accents  liear^ 
Grief  for  the  dead  not  Virtue  can  reprove  ; 

Then  give  me  all  I  ever  asked — a  tear, 

The  first — last — sole  reward  of  so  much  love  ! » 

He  passed  the  portal — crossed  the  corridor, 
And  reached  the  chamber  as  the  strain  gave  o'er : 
«  Uy  own  Medora  I  sure  thy  song  is  sad —  » 

*t  In  Conrad's  absence  wouldst  thou  have  it  glad  ? 
««  Without  thine  ear  to  listen  to  my  lay, 
•  Still  must  ray  soug  my  thoughts,  my  soul  betray  : 
«  Still  must  eacb  accent  to  my  bosom  suit, 
«  Mylieart  unhushed— although  my  lips  were  mute! 
«  Oh  I  many  a  nigbt  on  this  lone  couch  reclined, 
«  My  dreaming  fear  witli  storms  hath  winged  the  wind, 
«  And  deemed  the  breath  that  faintly  fanned  thy  sail 
«  The  murmuring  prelude  of  the  ruder  gale  ; 
n  Though  soft,  it  seemed  the  low  prophetic  dirge. 
That  mourned  thee  floating  on  the  savage  surge; 
>till  would  I  rise  to  rouse  the  beacon  fire, 
i.est  spies  less  true  should  let  the  blaze  expire; 
.  And  many  a  restless  night  outwatched  each  star, 
And  morning  came — and  still  thou  wert  afar. 
'  Jh !  how  the  chill  blast  on  ray  bosom  blew, 
And  day  broke  dreary  on  my  troubled  view, 
And  still  I  gazed  and  gazed — and  not  a  prow 
Was  granted  to  my  tears — my  trulh— my  vow  ! 
At  length — *twas  noon — I  hailed  and  blest  the  mast 
That  met  ray  sight — it  ncared — Alas  I  it  past  I 
1  Another  came— Oh  God  !  'twas  thine  at  last  I 
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«  Would  that  those  days  were  over  I  wilt  tlioii  ne'er, 

««  My  Conrad!  learn  the  joys  of  peace  to  share  ? 

«  Sure  lliou  hast  more  than  wealth  ;  and  many  a  home 

«  As  bright  as  this  invites  us  not  to  roam  : 

«  Thou  know*st  it  is  not  peril  that  I  fear, 

u  I  only  tremble  when  thou  art  not  here  ; 

«  Then  not  for  mine,  but  that  far  dearer  life, 

«  Which  flies  from  love  and  languishes  for  strife— 

«  How  strange  that  heart,  to  me  so  tender  still, 

«  Should  war  with  nature  and  its  better  will !  » 

«  Yea,  strange  indeed — that  hearth  a  ih  long  been  changed^* 

«  Worm-like  'twas  trampled — adder-like  avenged, 

«  Without  one  hope  on  earth  beyond  thy  love, 

«  And  scarce  a  gh'mpse  of  mercy  from  above. 

«  Yet  the  same  feeling  which  thou  dost  coudeinn^ 

«  My  very  love  to  thee  is  hate  to  them,  , 

«  So  closely  mingling  here,  that  disentwihed, 

«  I  cease  to  love  thee  when  I  love  mankind. 

«  Yet  dread  not  this,  the  proof  of  all  the  past 

«  Assures  the  future  that  ray  love  will  last ; 

<t  But — Oh,  Mcdora  I   nerve  thy  gentler  heart, 

«  This  hour  again — but  not  for  long — we  part.  » 

«  This  hour  w^e  part! — my  heart  foreboded  this .: 

«  Thus  ever  fade  ray  fairy  dreams  of  bliss. 

«  This  hour — it  cannot  be — this'liour  away! 

«  Yon  bark  hath  hardly  anchored  in  the  bay : 

«  Her  consort  still  is  absent,  and  her  crew 

u  Have  need  of  rest  before  they  toil  anew  ; 

u  My  love!  thou  raock'stmy  w^eaknessj  andAvoald*st  stec 

«  My  breast  before  the  time  when  it  must  feel ; 

tf  But  trifle  now^  no  more  with  my  distress, 

«  Such  mirth  hath  less  of  play  than  bitterfa^ss. 
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n  Be  silent,  Conrad  ! — dearest!  come  and  share 
«  The  feast  these  hAnds  delighted  to  prepare; 
M  Light  toil !  to  cull  and  dress  thy  frugal  fare  ! 
«  See,  1  have  plucked  the  fruit  that  promised  best, 
a  And  where  not  sure,  perplexed,  but  pleased,  I  guessed 
«  At  such  as  seemed  the  fairest :  thrice  the  hill 
«  My  steps  have  wound  to  try  the  coolest  rill ; 
«  Yes  I  thy  sherbet  to-night  will  sweetly  flow, 
««  See  how  it  sparkles  in  its  vase  of  snow ! 
«  The  grapes'  gay  juice  thy  bosom  never  cheers; 
«  Tlieu  more  than  Moslem  when  the  cop  appears : 
M  Thiuk  not  1  mean  to  chide — for  I  rejoice 
«  What  others  deem  a  penance  is  thy  choice. 
«  But  come,  theboard  is  spread  ;  our  silver  lamp 
«  Is  trimmed,  and  heeds  not  the  Sirocco's  damp  : 
«  Then  shall  my  handmaids  whiie  the  lime  along, 
M  And  join  with  mc  ihc  dance,  or  wake  the  song ; 
«  Or  my  guitar,  which  still  thou  lov'st  tahear, 
«t  Shall  soothe  or  liifl— or,  should  it  vex  thine  car, 
o  We'll  turn  the  tale,  by  Ariosto  told, 
«<  Of  fair  Olympia  loved  and  left  of  old.* 
Why — ihorr  wcrt  Worse  than  he  who  broke  his  vow 

:  a  that  lost  damsel,  shouldst  thou  leave  me  noiv; 
u  Ur  even  thatfraftor  chibf — I've  seen  thee  smile, 
.«  When  the  clear  ""ky  showed  Ariadne's  isle, 

Vhich  I'have  poioted  frdm  th^se''c1iiTs  the  whife : 
«  And  thus,  half  sportive,  hfllf  in  fear,  I  $ait3, 
«  Lest  Time  sh'outd  rai^e  thht  doubt  to  mor-e  than  dread, 

1  lius  Conrad,  too,  wilf^uit  m6  for  tlie  main  : 

\m,1  l 


Vgain — again — and  oft  again — my  love  ! 
If  there  be  life  below,  aud  hope  above, 
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«  He  will  return — hut  now,  llic  moments  triog 

«  The  time  of  parting  ^vith  redoubled  wing  : 

«  The  why — tJie  where — what  boots  it  now  lo  tell  ? 

«  Since  all  must  end  in  that  wild  word — farewell  I 

«  Yet  would  I  fain — did  time  allow — disclose — 

«  Fear  not — these  are  no  formidable  foes ; 

«(  And  here  shall  watch  a  more  than  wonted  guard, 

t(  For  sudden  siege  and  long  defence  prepared : 

¥  Nor  be  thou  lonel)^ — though  thy  lord's  away, 

«  Our  matrons  and  thy  handmaids  with  thee  stay ; 

u  And  this  thy  comfort — that,  when  next  we  meetf 

^  Security  shall  make  repose  more  sweet : 

«  List ! — 'tis  the  bugle — Juan  shrilly  blew— 

<«  One  kiss — one  more — another— Oh!  adieu  I  a 

She  rose — she  sprung — she  clung  to  his  embrace, 
Till  his  heart  heaved  beneath  her  hidden  face. 
He  dared  not  raise  to  his  that  deep-blue  eye, 
Which  downcast  drooped  in  tearless  agony. 
Her  long  fair  hair  lay  floating  o'er  his  arms, 
In  all  the  wildness  of  dishevelled  charms ; 
Scarce  beat  that  bosom  where  his  image  dwelt 
So  full — that  feeling  seemed  almost  unfelt  I 
Hark — ^peals  the  thunder  of  the  signal-gun  I 
It  told  'twas  sunset- — and  he  cursed  that  sun. 
Again — again—  that  form  he  madly  pressed, 
Which  mutely  clasped,  imploringly  caressed  I 
And  tottering  to  the  couch  his  bride  he  bore, 
One  moment  gazed — as  if  to  gaze  no  more ; 
Felt— that  for  him  earth  held  but  her  alone, 
JKissed  her  cold  forehead — turned — is  Conrad  gone  ? 
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XV. 


And  is  he  gone?>» — on  sudden  solIluJe 
>  low  oft  lliat  fearful  question  will  intrude? 

'Twas  but  an  instant  past— and  here  lie  stood  I 
<^  And  now  »— without  the  portal's  porch  she  rushed, 
And  then  at  length  her  tears  in  freedom  gushed ; 

^ — bright — and  fast,  unknown  to  her  they  fell ; 
ijiit  still  her  lips  refused  to  send — »«  Farewell  I  » 
For  in  that  word — that  fatal  word — however 
AVc  promise — hope — behcve — there  breathes  despair. 
G*er  every  feature  of  that  still,  pale  face, 
Had  sorrow  fixed  what  time  can  ne'er  erase  : 
The  tended  blue  of  that  large  loving  eye 
Grew  fiozen  with  its  gaze  on  vacancy, 
Till — Oh,  how  far  I — it  caught  a  glimpse  of  him, 
And  then  it  flowed — and  phrenzicd  seemed  to  swim 
Through  those  fong,  dark ,  and  glistening  lashes  dewed 
"With  drops  of  sadness  oft  to  be  renewed. 
«  He*s  gone!  » — against  her  heart  that  hand  is  driven, 
Convulsed  and  quick — then  gently  raised  to  heaven  ; 
She  looked  and  saw  the  heaving  of  the  main  ; 
The  white  sail  set — she  dared  not  look  again, 
But  tamed  with  sickening  soul  within  the  gale — 
«  It  is  no  dream — and  I  am  desolate  I  » 

XVI. 

From  crag  to  crag  descending — swiftly  sped 

Stem  Conrad  down,  nor  once  he  turned  his  head; 

But  shrunk  whene'er  the  windings  of  his  way 

Forced  en  his  eye  what  he  would  not  surveyy 

His  lone,  hut  lovely  dwelling  on  the  steep, 

That  hailed  Uim  first  when  homeward  from  the  deep  t 
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And  she — the  dim  and  melancholy  star, 
Whose  ray  of  beauty  reached  him  from  afar, 
On  her  he  must  not  gaze,  he  must  not  think, 
There  he  might  rest — but  on  Destruction's  brink  : 
Yet  once  almost  he  stopped — and  nearly  gave 
His  fate  to  chance,  his  projects  to  the  wave; 
But  no — it  must  not  be — a  w^orthy  chief 
May  melt,  but  not  betray  to  woman's  grief. 
He  sees  his  bark,  he  notes  how  fair  the  wind, 
And  sternly  gathers  all  his  might  of  mind: 
Again  he  hurries  on — and  as  he  hears 
The  clang  of  tumult  vibrate  on  his  ears, 
The  busy  sounds,  the  bustle  of  the  shore. 
The  shout,  the  signal,  and  the  dashing  oar  ; 
As  marks  his  eye  the  seaboy  on  the  ma&t, 
The  anchor's  rise,  the  sails  unfurling  fast, 
The  waving  kerchiefs  of  the  crowd  that  urge 
That  mute  adieu  to  those  who  stem  the  surge; 
And  more  than  all,  his  blood-red  flag  aloft, 
He  marvelled  how  his  heart  could  seem  so  soft. 
Fire  in  his  glance,  and  wildness  in  his  breast, 
He  feels  of  all  his  former  self  possest ; 
He  bounds — he  flies — until  his  footsteps  reach 
The  verge  where  ends  the  cliff,  begins  the  beach. 
There  checks  his  speed ;  but  pauses  less  to  breathe 
The  breezy  freshness  of  the  deep  beneath. 
Than  there  his  wonted  statelier  step  .renew ; 
Nor  rush,  disturbed  by  haste,  to  vulgar  view  : 
For  well  had  Conrad  learned  to  curb  the  crowd, 
By  arts  that  veil,  and  oft  preserve  the  proud  ; 
His  was  the  lofty  port,  the  distant  mien, 
That  seems  to  shun  the  sight — and  awes  if  seen 
The  solemn  aspect,  and  the  high-born  eye, 
That  checks  low  mirth,  but  lacks  not  courtesy; 
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,  these  he  wielded  to  command  asseul  : 
But  Avhcre  he  wished  to  win,  so  well  unbent. 
That  kindness  cancelled  fear  in  those  who  heard, 
And  other's  gifts  shewed  mean  beside  his  word, 
VMien  echoed  to  the  heart  as  from  his  own 
His  deep  yet  tender  melody  of  tone : 
But  such  was  foreign  to  his  wonted  mood, 
He  cared  not  what  he  softened,  but  subdued  j 
The  evil  passions  of  his  youth  had  made 
Him  value  less  wbo  loved^ — than  what  obeyed. 

XYir. 

Around  him  mustering  ranged  his  ready  guard. 
Before  him  Juan  stands — «  Are  all  prepared  ?  » 
«  They  are — nay  more — embarked :  the  latest  boat 

«  Waits  but  my  chief » 

«  My  sword,  and  my  capote.  » 
Soon  firmly  girded  on,  and  lightly  slung, 
His  belt  and  cloak  were  o'er  bis  shoulders  flung; 
•  Call  Pedro  bere !  »  He  comes— and  Conrad  bends, 
"ith  all  the  courtesy  he  deigned  bis  friends ; 

t deceive  these  tablets,  and  peruse  with  care, 
«  Words  of  high  trust  and  truth  are  graven  there ; 
«  Double  the  guard,  and  when  Anselmo's  bark 
«  Arrives,  let  him  alike  these  orders  mark  : 
«  In  three  days  (serve  the  breeze)  the  sun  shall  shine 
«  On  our  return — till  then  all  peace  be  thine  I  » 
This  said,  his  brother  Pirate's  hand  he  wrung, 
Then  to  his  boat  with  haughty  gesture  sprung. 
Flashed  the  dipt  oars,  and  sparkling  with  the  slroke, 
Arouod  the  waves'  phosphoric  ^  brightness  broke; 
They  gain  the  vessel— on  the  deck  he  stands; 
Shrieks  the  shrill  whistle— ply  the  busy  hands— 
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He  marks  how  well  the  ship  her  helm  obeys, 
How  gallant  all  her  crew — and  deigns  to  praise.. 
His  eyes  of  pride  to  young  Gonsalvo  turn — 
Why  doth  he  start,  and  inly  seem  to  mourn  ? 
Alas !  those  eyes  beheld  his  rocky  tower, 
And  live  a  moment  o'er  the  parting  hour  ; 
She — his  Medora — did  she  mark  the  prow  ? 
Ah  I  never  loved  he  half  so  much  as  now  I 
But  much  must  yet  be  done  ere  dawn  of  day — 
Again  he  mans  himself  and  turns  away  ; 
Down  to  the  cabin  with  Gonsalvo  bends, 
And  there  unfolds  his  pFan — his  means — and  ends  r 
Before  them  burns  the  lamp,  and  spreads  the  cliart, 
And  all  that  speaks  and  aids  tli'e  naval  art ; 
They  to  the  midnight  watch  protract  debate  ; 
To  anxious  eyes  what  hour  is  ever  late  ? 
Mean  time,  the  steady  breeze  serenely  blew, 
And  fast  and  falcon-like  the  vessel  flew  ; 
Passed  the  high  headlands  of  each  clustering  isle, 
To  gain  their  port — long — long  ere  morning  smile  : 
And  soon  the  night-glass  through  the  narrow  bay 
Discovers  where  the  Pacha's  galleys  lay. 
Count  they  each  sail — and  mark  how  there  supine 
The  lights  in  vain  o'er  heedless  Moslem  shine. 
Secure,  unnoted,  Conrad's  prow  passed  by, 
And  anchored  where  his  ambush  meant  to  lie  ; 
Screened  from  espial  by  the  jutting  cape. 
That  rears  on  high  its  rude  fantastic  shape- 
Then  rose  his  band  to  duty — not  from  sleep — 
Equipped  for  deeds  alike  on  land  or  deep; 
"While  leaned  their  leader  o'er  the  fretting  flood, 
And  calmly  talked — and  yet  he  talkei  of  blood  I' 
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CANTO  II. 


a  Conosccste  i  dubiosi  dcsiri?  » 
Dantk. 


I. 

I  If  Coron*s  bay  floats  many  a  galley  light, 
Through  Coron*s  lattices  the  lamps  are  bright, 
For  Seyd,  the  Pacha,  makes  a  feast  to-night : 
A  feast  for  promised  triumph  yet  to  come, 
en  he  shall  drag  the  fettered  rovers  home  ; 
i>  hath  he  sworn  by  Alia  and  his  sword, 
And  faithful  to  his  finnan  and  his  word, 
His  sumraooed  prows  collect  along  the  coast, 
And  great  the  gathering  crews,  and  loud  the  boast; 
Already  shared  ihe  captives  and  the  prize. 
Though  far  the  distant  foe  they  thus  despise  ; 
'  Tis  but  to  sail — no  doubt  to-raonow*s  sun 
iVill  see  the  pirates  bound — their  haven  won  ! 
tieantimc  the  watch  may  slumber,  if  they  will, 
'Jor  only  wake  to  war,  but  dreaming  kill. 
hoagh  all,  who  can,  disperse  on  shore  and  seek 
0  flesh  their  glowing  valour  on  the  Greek ; 
'ow  well  such  deed  becomes  the  tuibancd  brave— 
o  bear  the  sabrc*s  edge  before  a  slave  I 
jfest  his  dwelltog— but  fprbear  to  slay, 
1'  ""O^ig,  yet  merciful  to-day, 

i  lo  smite  because  ibcy  may  I 

i* 
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Uukss  some  gay  caprice  suggest  the  blow, 
To  keep  in  practice  for  the  coming  foe. 
Revel  and  rout  the  evening  hours  beguile, 
And  they  who  wish  to  wear  a  head  must  smile ; 
For  Moslem  mouths  produce  their  choicest  cheer, 
And  hoard  their  curses,  till  the  coast  is  clear. 

II. 

High  in  his  hall  reclines  the  turbaned  Seyd ; 
Around — the  bearded  chiefs  he  came  to  lead. 
Removed  the  banquet,  and  the  last  pilaff — 
Forbidden  draughts,  'tis  said,  he  dared  to  quaff, 
Though  to  the  rest  the  sober  berry's  juice,  ^ 
The  slaves  bear  round  for  rigid  Moslem's  use  ; 
The  long  Chibouque's  4  dissolving  cloud  supply, 
While  dance  the  Almas  ^  to  wild  minstrelsy. 
The  rising  morn  will  view  the  chief  embark; 
But  waves  are  somewhat  treacherous  in  llie  dark  : 
And  revellers  may  more  securely  sleep 
On  silken  couch  than  o'er  the  rugged  deep  ; 
Feast  there  who  can — nor  combat  till  they  must, 
And  less  to  conquest  than  to  Korans  trust, 
And  yet  the  numbers  crowded  in  his  host 
Might  warrant  more  than  even  the  Pacha's  boast. 


III. 


With  cautious  reverence,  from  the  outer  gate 
Slow  stalks  the  slave,  whose  office  there  to  wait, 
Bows  his  bent  head— his  hand  salutes  the  floor. 
Ere  yet  his  tougue  the  trusted  tidings  bore  ; 
«  A  captive  Dervise,  from  the  pirate's  nest 
•(  Escaped,  is  here— himself  would  tell  the  rest.  » 
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He  took  the  sign  from  Scyd's  assenting  eye, 
And  led  the  holy  man  in  silence  nigli. 
His  arms  were  folded  on  his  dark-green  vest, 
His  step  was  feeble,  and  his  look  deprcsl ; 
Yet  worn  he  secracd  of  hardship  more  than  years, 
And  pale  his  cheek  with  penance,  not  from  fears. 
Vowed  to  his  God — his  sable  locks  he  wore, 
And  these  his  lofty  cap  rose  proudly  o'er  : 
Around  his  form  liis  loose  long  robe  was  thrown, 
And  wrapt  a  breast  bestowed  on  heaven  alone  ; 
Submissive,  yet  with  self-possession  manned, 
He  calmly  met  the  curious  eyes  that  scanned  ; 
And  question  of  his  coming  fain  would  seek, 
Before  the  Pacha's  will  allowed  to  speak. 

IV. 

«  Whence  com'st  thou,  Dcrvisc? 

«  From  the  outlaw's  den, 
«  A  fugitive— » 

«  Thy  capture  where  and  when  ?  •> 
From  Scanalova's  port  to  Scio's  isle, 
rhe  saick  was  bound  ;  but  Alia  did  not  smile 
m  Upon  our  course — the  Moslem  merchant's  gains 
«  The  rovers  won  :  our  limbs  have  worn  iheii'  chains. 

I  had  uo  death  to  fear,  nor  wealth  to  boast, 
.  r.eyond  the  wandering  freedom  which  1  lost  • 
"  .\t  length  a  Gsher's  humble  boat  by  night 
Vfforded  hope,  and  offered  chance  of  (light : 
1  seized  the  hour,  and  find  my  safety  here — 
'A'iih  thee — most  mighty  Pacha  !  who  cai  fear?  » 

ilow  speed  the  outlaws  ?  stand  they  well  prepared, 
r  iheir  plundered  wealth,  and  robber't  lock,  to  guard  ? 
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«  Dream  tlicy  of  this  our  preparation,  doomed 

««  To  view  with  fire  their  scorpion  nest  consumed  ?  » 

«  Pacha  I  tlie  fettered  captive's  mourning  eye 

«  That  weeps  for  flight,  but  ill  can  play  the  spy  ; 

«(  I  only  heard  the  reckless  waters  roar, 

<i  Those  waves  that  would  not  bear  me  from  the  shore ; 

«  I  only  marked  the  glorious  sun  and  sky, 

a  Too  bright — too  bkic — for  my  captivity  j 

*t  And  felt — that  all  which  Freedom's  bosom  cheers 

«  Must  break  my  chain  before  it  dned  ray  tears. 

«  This  raay'st  thou  judge,  at  least,  from  my  escape, - 

«  They  little  deem  of  aught  in  peril's  shape  ; 

«  Else  vainly  had  I  prayed  or  sought  the  chance 

«  That  leads  me  here — if  eyed  with  vigilance  : 

a  The  careless  guard  that  did  not  see  me  fly, ' 

a  May  watch  as  idly  when  thy  power  is  nigh  : 

«  Pacha  ! — my  limbs  are  faint — and  nature  craves 

«  FoT)d  for  ray  hunger,  rest  from  tossing  waves ; 

(I  Permit  my  absence — peace  be  with  thee  I  Peace 

«  With  all  around  1 — now  grant  repose— release.  » 

«  Stay,  Dervise  !  I  have  more  to  question — stay, 
u  I  do  command  thee — sit — dost  hear  ? — obey  ! 
«  More  I  must  ask,  and  food  the  slaves  shall  bring ; 
«  Thou  shah  not  pine  where  all  are  banqueting : 
«  The  supper  done — prepare  thee  to  reply, 
«  Clearly  and  full — I  love  not  mystery. » 

'Twere  vain  to  guess  what  shook  the  pious  man, 

Who  looked  not  lovingly  on  thai  Divan  , 

Nor  showed  high  rehsh  for  the  banquet  prest, 

And  less  respect  for  every  fellow  guest. 

'Twas  but  a  moment's  peevish  hectic  past' 

Along  his  cheek,  and  tranquillized  as  fast:  ''; 
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He  sate  bira  down  iu  silence,  and  bis  look 

Resumed  tbe  calmness  which  before  forsook : 

The  feast  was  ushered  in — but  sumptuous  fare 

He  shunned  as  if  some  poison  mingled  there.  ^ 

For  one  so  long  condemned  to  toil  and  fast, 

Methioks  he  strangely  spares  the  rich  repast. 

«  What  ails  thee,  Dervise?  eat — dost  thou  suppose 

«  This  feast  a  Christian's  ?  or  my  friends  thy  foes? 

«»  Why  dost  shou  shun  the  salt?  that  sacred  pledge, 

«  Which,  once  partaken,  blunts  the  sabre's  edge, 

fc  Makes  even  contending  tribes  in  peace  unite, 

«  And  hated  hosts  seem  brethren  to  the  sight  I » 

«  Salt  seasons  dainties — and  my  food  is  still 

«  The  humblest  root,  my  drink  the  simplest  rill ; 

«  And  my  stern  vow  and  order's  ^  laws  oppose 

««  To  break  or  mingle  bread  with  friends  or  foes ; 

«  It  may  seem  strange — if  there  be  aught  to  dread, 

«  That  peril  rests  upon  my  singje  head  ; 

«  But  for  thy  sway — nay  more — thy  Sultan's  throne, 

u  1  taste  nor  bread  nor  banquet — save  alone  ; 

a  Infringed  oiur  order's  rule,  the  Prophet's  rage 

-  To  Mecca's  dome  might  bar  my  pilgrimage.  » 

^Vell — as  thou  wilt — ascetic  as  thou  art- 
One  question  answer;  then  in  peace  depart. 
How  many  ? — Ila  I  it  cannot  sure  be  day  ? 
What  star — what  sun  is  bursting  on  the  bay? 
ay — away 
ray  guards:  my  scimitar  I 

•  The  galleys  feed  the  flames — and  I  afar! 

«  Accursed  Dervise  ! — these  thy  tidings — thou 

•  Some  villain  spy— seize — cleave  him— slay  him.  now  I» 
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Up  rose  tHe  Dervise  with  that  hurst  of  h'ghf, 
Nor  less  his  change  of  form  appalled  the  sight  : 
Up  rose  that  Dervise — not  in  saintly  garb, 
But  like  a  warrior  hounding  on  his  barb, 
Dashed  his  high  cap,  and  tore  his  robe  away- 
Shone  his  mailed  breast,  and  flashed  his  sabre's  ray  ! 
His  close  but  glittering  casque,  and  sable  plume, 
More  glittering  eye,  and  black  brow's  sabler  gloom, 
Glared  on  the  Moslem's  eyes  some  afrit  sprite. 
Whose  demon  death-blow  left  no  hope  for  fight. 
The  wild  confusion,  and  the  swarthy  glow 
Of  flames  on  high,  and  torches  from  below  ; 
The  shriek  of  terror,  and  the  mingling  yell — 
For  swords  began  to  clash,  and  shouts  to  swell, 
Flung  o'er  that  spot  of  earth  the  air  of  hell ! 
Distracted,  to  and  fro,  the  flying  slaves 
Behold  but  bloody  shore  and  fiery  waves  ; 
Nought  heeded  they  the  Pacha's  angry  cry, 
Tliej  seize  that  Dervise  I  seize  on  Zatanai  I  ^ 
He  saw  their  terror — checked  the  first  despair 
That  urged  him  but  to  stand  and  perish  there, 
Since  far  too  early  and  too  well  obeyed, 
The  flame  was  kindled  ere  the  signal  made  ; 
He  saw  their  terror — from  his  baldric  drew 
His  bugle — brief  the  blast — but  shrilly  blew, 
'Tis  answered — «  Well  ye  speed,  my  gallant  crew  I 
•t  Why  did  I  doubt  their  quickness  of  career  ? 
«  And  deem  design  had  left  me  single  here?  » 
Sweeps  his  long  arm — that  sabre's  whirling  sway. 
Sheds  fast  atonement  for  its  first  delay ; 
Completes  his  fury,  what  their  fear  begun, 
And  makes  the  many  basely  quail  lo  one. 
The  cloven  turbaus  o'er  the  chamber  spread, 
And  scarce  an  arm  dare  rise  lo  guard  ils  head  : 
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^i  vil,  conTuIsed,  o'crwhclmcd  willi  rngc,  surprise, 
>  before  him,  though  he  still  defies. 
craven  lie — and  yet  he  dreads  the  blow, 
much  Confusion  magnifies  his  foe  ! 
~  blazing  galleys  still  distract  his  sight, 
tore  his  beard,  and  foaming  fled  the  fight ;  * 
I  now  the  pirates  passed  ihe  Haram  gate, 
1  burst  within — and  it  were  death  to  wait ; 
here  wild  Amazement  shrieking — kneeling — throws 
10  sword  aside — in  vain — the  blood  o'erflows  1 
The  Corsairs  pouring,  haste  to  where  within, 
Invited  Conrad's  bugle,  and  the  din 
Of  groaning  victims,  and  wild  cries  for  life. 
Proclaimed  how  well  he  did  the  work  of  strife. 
They  shout  to  find  him  grim  and  lonely  there, 
A  glutted  tyger  mangling  in  his  lair  ! 
But  short  their  greeting — shorter  his  reply — 
•  'Tis  well — but  Seyd  escapes — and  he  must  die, 
•«  Much  hath  been  done— but  more  remains  to  do — 
■  Their  galleys  blaze — why  not  their  city  too  ?  » 


V. 

Quick  at  the  word — they  seized  him  each  a  torch. 
And  file  the  dome  from  minaret  to  porch. 
A  stern  delight  was  fixed  in  ConracVs  eye. 
But  sudden  suuk — for  on  his  ear  the  cry 
Of  women  struck,  and  like  a  deadly  knell 
locked  at  that  heart  unmoved  by  battle's  yell. 
Oh  I  burst  the  Ilaram — wrong  not  on  your  lives 
One  female  form — remember — we  have  wives. 
«»  On  them  such  outrage  Vengeance  will  repay ; 
•«  Man  is  our  foe.  auJ  inch  'tis  ours  to  slay : 
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«  But  Still  we  spared — must  spare  the  weaker  prey. 

<*  Oh  I  I  forgot — but  Heaven  will  not  forgive 

«  If  at  ray  word  the  helpless  cease  to  live; 

«  Follow  who  will — I  go — we  yet  have  time 

«  Our  souls  to  lighten  of  at  least  a  crime.  » 

He  climbs  the  crackling  stair — he  bursts  the  door^ 

Nor  feels  his  feet  glow  scorching  with  the  floor  ; 

His  breath  choaked  gasping  with  the  volumed  smoke, 

But  still  from  room  to  room  his  way  he  broke. 

They  search — they  fmd — they  save  :  with  lusty  arms 

Each  bears  a  prize  of  unregai-ded  charms ; 

Calm  their  loud  fears ;  sustain  their  sinking  frames 

With  all  the  care  defenceless  beauty  claims: 

So  well  could  Conrad  tame  their  fiercest  mood, 

And  check  the  very  hands  with  gore  imbrued. 

But  who  is  she?  whom  Conrad's  arms  convey 

From  reeking  pile  and  combat's  wreck — away — 

Who  but  the  love  of  him  he  dooms  to  bleed.? 

The  Haram  queen — but  still  the  slave  of  Seyd ! 

Brief  tftne  had  Conrad  now  to  greet  Gulnare, » 

Few  words  to  reassure  the  trembling  fair ; 

For  in  that  pause  compassion  snatched  from  war, 

The  foe  before  retiring,  fast  and  far, 

With  wonder  saw  their  footsteps  unpursued, 

First  slowlier  fled — then  rallied—then  withstood. 

This  Seyd  perceives,  then  first  perceives  how  few, 

Compared  with  his,  the  Corsair's  roving  crew, 

And  blushes  o'er  his  error,  as  he  eyes 

The  ruin  wrought  by  panic  and  surprise. 

Alia  il  Alia !  Vengeance  swells  the  cry — 

Skamc  mounts  to  rage  that  mua  atouc  or  die  I 
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5ijJ  flame  for  flame,  and  blood  for  blood  must  tell, 

The  tide  of  triurapb  ebbs  that  flowed  too  well — 

VNten  wrath  returns  to  renovated  strife, 

And  those  who  fought  for  conquest  strike  for  life. 

Conrad  beheld  the  danger — he  beheld 

His  followers  faint  by  freshening  foes  repelled  : 

•«  One  effort — one — to  breake  llie  circling  host!  »> 

They  form- — unite — charge — waver — all  is  lost  I 

AVilhin  a  narrower  ring  compressed,  beset, 

Hopeless,  not  heartless,  strive  and  struggle  yet— 

Ah  I  now  they  fight  in  firmest  fJe  no  more, 

Hemined  in — cut  off — cleft  down — and  trampled  o*er  ^ 

But  each  strikes  shigfy,  silently,  and  home, 

And  sinks  outwearied  rather  than  overcome, 

His  last  faint  quittance  rendering  with  his  breath, 

Tili  the  blade  glimmers  in  the  grasp  of  death  ! 

TIL 

Bat  first,  ere  came  the  rallying  host  to  blows^ 
And  rank  to  rank,  and  hand  to  hand  oppose, 
Gulnarc  and  all  her  Haram  handmaids  freed. 
Safe  in  the  dome  of  one  who  held  their  creed, 
By  Conrad's  mandate  safely  were  bestowed, 
And  dried  those  tears  for  life  and  fame  that  flowed : 
And  when  that  dark-eyed  lady,  young  Guluare, 
Recalled  those  thoughts  late  wandering  in  despair, 
Much  did  she  marvel  o'er  the  courtesy 
That  smoothed  his  accents  ;  softened  in  his  eye  : 
Twas  slrange—that  robber  thus  with  gore  bedewed, 
Seemed  gentler  then  than  Seyd  in  fondest  mood. 
The  PacL.T  wooed  as  if  he  deemed  the  slave 
Must  seem  delighted  with  the  heart  he  gave  ; 
The  Corsair  vowed  protection,  soothed  affright, 
As  if  ]ii«  hom.igc  were  a  woman's  right. 
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«  The  wish  is  wrong — nay  w^orse  for  female — "vain  : 
«  Yet  much  I  long  to  view  that  chief  again  j 
«  If  hut  to  thank  for,  what  my  fear  forgot, 
«  The  Ilk — my  loving  lord  rcmemhered  not  I  » 

VIII. 

And  him  she  saw,  where  thickest  carnage  spread, 

But  gathered  breathing  from  the  happier  dead; 

Far  from  his  hand,  and  battling  with  a  host 

That  deem  right  dearly  w^on  the  field  he  lost, 

Felled— bleeding — baffled  of  the  death  he  sought, 

And  snatched  to  expiate  all  the  ills  he  wrought; 

Preserved  to  linger  and  to  live  in  vain. 

While  Vengeance  pondered  o'er  new  plans  of  pain. 

And  staunched  the  blood  she  saves  to  shed  again — 

But  drop  by  drop,  for  Seyd's  unglutted  eye 

Would  doom  him  ever  dying — ne'er  to  die ! 

Can  this  be  he?  triumphant  late  she  saw, 

Wlien  his  red  hand's  wild  gesture  waved,  a  law  I 

'Tis  he  indeed — ^disarmed  but  uudcprest, 

His  sole  regret  the  life  he  still  possestj 

His  wounds  too  slight,  though  taken  with  that  will, 

Which  would  have  kissed  the  hand  that  then  could  kill. 

Oh  were  there  none,  of  all  the  many  given, 

To  send  his  soul — he  scarcely  asked  to  heaven  ? 

Must  he  alone  of  all  retain  his  breath. 

Who  more  than  all  had  striv'n  and  struck  for  death? 

He  deeply  felt — what  mortal  hearts  must  feel, 

When  thus  reversed  on  faithless  fortune's  wheel, 

For  crimes  coramitlcd,  and  the  victor's  threat 

Of  lingering  tortures  to  repay  the  debt 

He  deeply,  darkly  felt;  but  evil  pride 

That  led  to  perpetrate^-jiow  serves  to  Lir!e. 
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Slill  in  his  stern  and  self-collected  mien 

A  conqueror's  more  than  captive's  air  is  seen, 

Though  faint  with  wasting  toil  and  stiffening  wound; 

But  few  that  saw — so  calmly  gazed  around  : 

ThougJi  the  far  shouting  of  the  distant  crowd, 

Their  tremors  o'er,  rose  insolently  loud, 

The  better  warriors  who  beheld  him  near, 

Insulted  not  tJic  foe  who  taught  them  fear  ; 

And  the  grim  guards  that  to  his  durance  led. 

In  silence  eyed  him  with  a  secret  dread. 

IX. 

The  leech  was  sent — but  not  in  mercy — there 

To  note  how  much  the  life  yet  left  could  bear; 

He  found  enough  to  load  with  heaviest  chain, 

And  promise  feeling  for  the  wrench  of  pain: 

To-morrow — yea — to-raorrow's  evening  sun 

Will  sinking  see  impalement's  pangs  begun, 

And  rising  with  the  w  onted  blush  of  morn 

Behold  how  well  and  ill  those  pangs  are  borne. 

Of  torments  this  the  longest  and  the  worst. 

Which  adds  all  other  agony  to  thirst, 

That  day  by  day  death  still  forbears  to  slake, 

While  famished  vultures  flit  around  the  stake. 

•  Oh  I  water — water  I  » — smiling  Hate  denies 

The  victim's  prayer — for  if  he  drinks— he  dies. 

This  was  his  doom. — The  leech,  the  guard  were  gone, 

And  left  proud  Conrad  fettered  and  alone. 


X. 

'Twerc  vain  to  paint  to  what  his  feelings  grew — 
It  eveu  were  doubtful  if  their  victim  knew. 
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There  is  a  war,  a  cliaos  of  the  mind, 
When  all  its  elements  convulsed— combined— ^ 
Lie  dark  and  jarring  with  perturbed  force, 
And  gnashing  with  impenitent  Remorse  ; 
That  jugghng  fiend — who  never  spake  before — 
But  cries,  «  I  warned  thee!  »  when  the  deed  is  o'er. 
Vain  voice  I  the  spirit  burning  but  unbent. 
May  writhe — rebel — the  weak  alone  repent  I 
Even  in  that  lonely  hour  when  most  it  feels, 
And,  to  itself,  all — all  that  self  reveals, 
Jfo  single  passion,  and  no  ruling  thought. 
That  leaves  the  rest  as  once  unseen,  unsought  j 
But  the  wild  prospect  when  the  soul  reviews- 
All  rushing  through  their  thousand  avenues. 
Ambition's  dreams  expiring,  love's  regret^ 
Endangcr'd  glory,  life  itself  beset  j 
The  joy  untasted,  the  contempt  or  hate 
'Gainst  those  who  fain  would  triumph  in  our  fate  ; 
The  hopeless  past — the  hasting  future  driven 
Too  quickly  on  to  guess  if  hell  or  heaven  • 
Deeds,  thoughts,  and  words,  perhaps  remembered  no 
So  keenly  till  that  hour,  but  ne'er  forgot  ^ 
Things  light  or  lovely  in  their  acted  time, 
But  now  to  stern  reflection  each  a  crime; 
The  withering  sense  of  evil  unrevealed, 
Not  cankering  ]ess  because  the  more  concealed- 
All,  in  a  word,  from  which  all  eyes  must  start, 
That  opening  sepulchre — the  naked  heart 
Bares  with  its  buried  woes,  till  Pride  awake, 
To  snatch  the  mirror  from  the  soul — and  break. 
Ay — Pride  can  veil,  and  Courage  brave  it  all — 
All — all — before — beyond — the  deadliest  fall. 
Each  hath  some  fear,  and  he  who  least  betrays. 
The  only  hypocrite  deserving  praise : 
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Sot  llic  loutl  recreant  wretch  who  boasts  and  flies  j 

But  he  who  looks  on  death — and  silent  dies. 

So  steel'd  by  pondering  o'er  his  far  care(  r, 

He  halfway  meets  him  should  he  menace  near ! 

XI. 

(n  the  high  chamber  of  his  highest  tower, 
Sate  Conrad,  fettered  in  the  Pacha's  power. 
His  palace  perished  in  the  flame — this  fort 

'  Contained  at  once  his  captive  and  his  court. 

'Not  much  could  Conrad  of  his  sentence  blame, 

\  His  foe,  if  vanquished,  had  but  shared  the  same  : — 

i  Alone  Iw  sate — in  solitude  had  scanned 
His  guiJiy  bosom,  but  that  breast  he  manned : 
One  thought  alone  he  could  not — dared  not  meet. 
«  Oh,  how  these  tidings  will  Medora  greet?  » 
Then — only  then — his  clanking  hands  he  raised, 
And  strained  with  rage  the  chain  on  which  he  gazed  ; 
But  soon  he  found — or  feigned — or  dreamed  relief, 
And  smiled  in  self-derision  of  his  grief, 
«  And  now  come  torture  when  it  will — or  may, 
«  More  need  of  rest  to  nerve  me  for  the  day  I  » 
This  said,  with  languor  to  his  mat  he  crept, 
And,  whatsoe'er  his  visions,  quickly  slept, 

Twas  hardly  midnight  when  that  fray  begun, 
For  Conrad's  plans  matured  at  once  were  done; 
And  Havoc  loathes  so  much  the  waste  of  lime, 
She  scarce  had  left  an  uncommitted  crime. 
One  hour  beheld  him  since  the  tide  he  stemmed — 
Disguised — discovered— conquering—ta'en—condemned- 
A  chief  on  land — an  outlaw  on  the  deep — 
Deslioying — saving — prisoned — and  asleep  ! 
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XII. 

He  slept  in  calmest  sleeping — for  his  breath 

Was  hushed  so  deep — Ah  I  happy  if  in  death  I 

He  slept — Who  o'er  his  placid  slumber  bends  ? 

His  foes  are  gone — and  here  he  hath  no  friends; 

It  is  some  seraph  sent  to  grant  him  grace  ? 

]So,  'tis  an  earthly  form  with  heavenly  face  ! 

Its  white  arm  raised  a  lamp — yet  gently  hid, 

Lest  the  ray  flash  abruptly  on  the  lid 

Of  that  closed  eye,  which  opens  but  to  pain, 

And  once  unclosed — but  once  may  close  again. 

That  form,  with  eye  so  dark,  and  cheek  so  fair, 

And  auburn  waves  of  gemmed  and  braided  hair ; 

With  shape  of  fairy  lightness— naked  foot, 

That  shines  like  snow,  and  falls  on.  eartb  as  mute — 

Through  guards  and  dunnest  night  how  came  it  there* 

All !  rather  ask  what  will  not  woman  dare? 

Whom  youth  and  pity  lead  like  thee,  Gulriare  I 

She  could  not  sleep — and  while  the  Pacha's  rest 

In  muttering  dreams  yet  saw  his  pirate-giiest. 

She  left  his  side — his  signet-nng  she  bore, 

Which  oft  in  sport  adorned  her  ha^d  before— 

And  with  it,  scarcely  questioned,  won  her  way 

Through  drpwsy  guards  that  miKt  th^t  sign  obey. 

Worn  out  witli  toil,  an4  lir«d  with  chariging  h\oY. 

Their  eyes  had  envied  Conrad  his  repose; 

And  chill  and  nodding  at  the  turret  door. 

They  stretch  their  listless  limbs,  and  watch  r<o  nioi  c  : 

Just  raised  their  heads  to  hail, the  siguet-ri»g, 

INor  ask  or  what  or  who  the  sign  may  bring. 
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XIII. 

She  gazed  in  wonder,  «  Can  he  cahnly  slecji, 

u  While  other  eyes  his  fall  or  ravage  weep  ? 

M  And  mine  in  resllessuess  are  wandering  here — 

«  What  sudden  spell  hath  made  this  man  so  dear. 

«  True — 'tis  to  him  my  hfe,  and  more,  I  owe, 

•  And  me  and  mine  he  spared  from  worse  than  woe  : 

«  'Tis  late  to  think — but  soft — his  slumber  breaks — 

it  How  heavily  he  sighs! — he  starts*— awakes  !  » 

He  raised  his  bead — and  daizhd  wilh  the  b'ght^ 

His  eye  seemed  dubious  if  it  saw  aiight : 

He  moved  his  hand — the  grating  of  his  chain 

Too  harshly  told  him  that  he  lived  again. 

«  What  is  that  form  ?  if  not  a  shnpie  of  air, 

«  Melhinks  my  jailor's  face  ^hows  wond'roiis  fair!  -» 

'        :«  :  L.',  I  ,er/)  i  li 
u  Pirate  I  thou  know'st  me  not-HWt  {'fimt<yo«" 
«  Gratefid  fonde^ljs  thdu  hast  too  rarely  done ; 
n  Look  on  me — and  rbraemb^i'  her,  thy  hand     ,     ..  ■ 
«  Snatched  from  the  flames,  and  ihy  more  fearfid  band. 
«  I  come  thf^ilgh  d«^rknbss — aad  Iscdrce  rknbw  why — ■ 
«  Yet  not  to  hMli-^^:Wouid^lat  See  tlioef  die. »" 

.;.;        Li.:;      '  V      ;  ':  •     ; 

«  Tf  SO,  kind  lauy .  thine  the  ordy  eye 

•»  That  would  not  here  in  that  ^ay  hope  delight ; 

««  Theirs  is  the  chance — and  let  thtra  use  iheir  riglii. 

«  But  still  I  thank  their  courtesy  or  ihine^ 

«i  That  would  confess  me  at  so  fair  .a  shrine!  » 

Strange  though  it  seem— ^yct  v^ith  c^tremest  grief 
Is  linked  a  mirth — it  doth  not  bring  relief — 
That  playfulness  of  sorrow  ne'er  beguiles, 
And  smiles  in  bitlcracss — but  still  it  smiles; 
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And  somelimes  with  the  wisest  and  the  best, 

Till  even  the  scaffold'"  echoes  with  their  jest ! 

Yet  not  the  joy  to  which  it  seems  akin — 

It  may  deceive  all  hearts,  save  that  within. 

Whate'er  it  was  that  flashed  on  Conrad,  now 

A  laughing  wildness  half  unbent  his  brow : 

And  these  his  accents  had  a  sound  of  mirth, 

As  if  the  last  he  could  enjoy  on  earth; 

Yet  *gainst  his  nature — for  through  that  short  life, 

Few  thoughts  had  he  to  spare  from  gloom  and  strife. 

XIV. 

«  Corsair!  thy  doom  is  named — but  I  have  power 

«  To  soothe  the  Pacha  in  his  weaker  hour. 

«  Thee  would  I  spare — nay  more — would  save  thee  nov« 

«  But  this — time — hope — nor  even  thy  strength  allow  j 

*  But  all  I  can,  I  will  :  at  l^ast,  delay 

■u  The  sentence  that  remits  thee  scarce  a  day. 

«  More  now  were  ruin— even  thyself  were  loth 

«  The  vain  attempt  should  bring  but  doom  to  both.  » 

«  Yes! — loth  indeed: — my  soul  is  nerved  to  all, 

u  Or  fall'n  too  low  to  fear  a  further  fall: 

u  Tempt  not  thyself  with  peril,  me  with  hope, 

»  Of  flight  from  foes  with  whom  I  could  not  cope; 

H  Unfit  to  vanquish — shall  I  meanly  fly, 

«  The  one  of  all  my  band  that  would  not  die? 

H  Yet  there  is  one — to  whom  my  memory  clings, 

«  'Till  to  these  eyes  her  own  wild  softness  springs, 

«  My  sole  resources  in  the  path  I  trod 

w  Werethese — my  bark — my  sword — my  love — my  God 

xc  The  last  I  left  in  youth — he  leaves  me  now — 

«  And  man  but  works  his  will  to  lay  me  low. 
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1  have  no  thought  to  mock  his  throne  with  prayer 
Wrung  from  the  coward  crouching  of  despair  ; 

<  It  is  enough — T  breathe — and  I  can  bear. 

«  My  sword  is  shaken  from  the  worthless  hand 

«  That  might  have  better  kept  so  true  a  brand  ; 
My  bark  is  sunk  or  captive — but  my  love — 
For  her  in  sooth  my  voice  woiikl  mount  above : 
Oh  I  bhe  is  all  that  still  to  earth  can  bind — 
And  this  will  break  a  heart  so  more  than  kind, 

«t  And  blight  a  form — till  thine  appeared,  Gulnare  ! 

u  Mine  eye  ne'er  atked  if  others  were  as  fair?  » 

«  Thou  lov'st  another  then  ? — but  wh;it  to  me 
tt  Is  this — *tis  nothing — nothing  e'er  can  be  : 

««  But  yet — thoulov*st — and Oh!  I  envy  those 

u  Whose  hearts  on  hearts  as  faithful  can  repose, 

a  Who  never  feel  the  void — the  w^andering  thought 

a  That  sighs  o*er  visions — such  as  mine  hath  wrought.  » 

»«  Lady — methought  thv  love  was  his,  for  w'hom 

«  This  arm  redeemed  thee  from  a  fiery  tomb.  » 

<«  My  love  strrn  Seyd'sl  Uh — No — No — not  my  love — ■ 

«  Yet  much  this  heart,  that  strives  no  more,  once  strove 

u  To  meet  his  passion — but  il  would  not  be. 

«t  I  felt— I  feel — love  dwells  with — with  the  free. 

«  I  am  a  slave,  a  favoured  slave  at  best, 

«  To  share  his  splendour,  and  seem  very  blest  I 

«  Oft  must  my  soul  the  question  undergo, 

«  Of — '  Dost  thou  love?'  and  burn  to  answer  'No  I' 

M  Oh  I  hard  it  is  that  fondness  to  sustain, 

«  And  struji;glc  tiot  to  feel  averse  in  vain  ; 

«  Hut  harder  still  the  heart's  recoil  to  bear, 

8  And  hide  from  one — perhaps  another  there. 
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u  He  takes  the  hand  I  give  not — nor  willihold — 

u  lis  pulse  nor  checked—  nor  quickened — calmly  cold ; 

<t  And  when  resigned ,  it  drops  a  lifeless  weight 

«  From  one  I  never  loved  enough  to  hate. 

«  No  w  armth  these  lips  return  by  his  imprest, 

«  And  chilled  remembrance  shudders  o'er  the  rest. 

"  Yes — had  I  ever  proved  that  passion's  zeal, 

«  The  change  to  hatred  were  at  least  to  feel  : 

u  But  still — he  goes  unmourned — returns  unsought — 

«  And  oft  when  present — absent  from  my  thought. 

u  Or  when  reflection  comes,  and  come  it  must — 

«  I  fear  that  henceforth  'twill  but  bring  disgust ; 

«  I  am  his  slave — but,  in  despite  of  pride, 

«  'Twere  worse  than  bondage  to  become  his  bride. 

«  Oh  !  that  this  dotage  of  his  breast  would  cease  ! 

«  Or  'cek  another  and  give  mine  release, 

u  But  yesterday — 1  could  have  said,  to  peace! 

«  Yes — if  unwonted  fondness  now  I  feign, 

«  Remember— captive  I  'tis  to  break  thy  chain. 

u  Repay  the  life  that  to  thy  hand  I  owe  ; 

(t  To  give  thee  back  to  all  endeared  below, 

«  Who  i-hare  such  love  as  I  can  never  know. 

11  Farewell — morn  breaks— and  I  must  now  away  : 

«  'Twill  cost  me  dear — but  dread  not  death  to-day  !  » 

XV. 

She  pressed  his  fettered  fingers  to  her  heart, 
And  bowed  her  head,  and  turned  her  to  depart, 
And  noiseless  as  a  lovely  dream  is  gone. 
And  w^as  she  here  ?  and  is  he  now  alone  ? 
What  gem  hath  dropped  and  sparkles  o'er  his  chain  ? 
The  tear  most  sacred — shed  for  other's  pain — 
That  starts  at  once— bright— pure — from  Pity's  mine, 
Already  polibhcd  by  the  hand  divine  ! 
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Oh  I  too  convincing — dangerously  dear — 

In  woman's  eye  the  unanswerable  tear  ! 

That  weapon  of  her  weakness  she  can  wield, 

To  save — subdue — at  once  her  spear  and  shield — 

Avoid  it — Virtue  ebbs  and  Wisdom  errs, 

Too  fondly  gazing  on  that  grief  of  hers ! 

What  lost  a  world,  and  bade  a  hero  fly  ? 

The  timid  tear  in  Cleopatra's  eye. 

Yet  be  the  soft  triumvir's  fault  forgiven, 

By  this — how  many  lose  not  earth — but  heaven  ! 

Consign  their  souls  to  man's  eternal  foe, 

And  seal  their  own  to  spare  some  wanton's  woe  ! 

XVT. 

I  is  mom — and  o'er  his  altered  features  play 
The  beams — without  the  hope  of  yesterday  — 
What  shall  he  be  ere  night?  perchance  a  ihing 
O'er  which  the  raven  flaps  her  funeral  wing  : 
By  his  closed  eye  unheeded  and  unfelt, 
While  sets  that  sun,  and  dews  of  evening  melt, 
Chill — wet — and  misty  round  each  stiffened  limb, 
Refieshiug  earth — reviving  all  but  him  I 


END   OF   CANTO    II. 
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CANTO  iir. 


«  Come  vedi— ancor  non  maLbandona.  » 

Dante. 


jSlow  sinks,  more  lovely  ere  his  race  be  ruu, 

Along  Morea's  hills  the  setting  sun  ; 

Not,  as  in  Northern  climes  obscurely  bright, 

But  one  unclouded  blaze  of  living  light  I 

O'er  the  hashed  deep  the  yellow  beam  he  throws. 

Gilds  the  green  wave,  that  trembles  as  it  glows. 

On  old  .-Egina's  rock,  and  Idra's  isle, 

The  god  of  gladness  sheds  his  parting  smile  ; 

O'er  his  own  regions  lingering,  loves  to  shine, 

Though  there  his  altars  are  no  more  divine. 

De.'^cending  fast  the  mountain  shadows  kiss 

The  glorious  gulph,  unconquered  Salarais  I 

Their  azure  arches  through  the  long  expanse 

More  deeply  purpled  meet  his  mellowing  glance, 

And  tenderest  lints,  along  their  summits  driven, 

Mark  his  gay  course  and  own  the  hues  of  heaven  ; 

Till,  darkly  shaded  from  the  land  and  deep, 

Behind  his  Delphian  cliff  he  sinks  to  sleep. 

On  such  an  eve,  his  palest  beam  he  cast, 
When — Athens !  here  thy  Wisest  looked  his  last. 
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liow  Avatclied  \hj  better  sous  l)is  fai-cwell  rny, 
'flat  closed  llieir  murdered  sage's"  latf.M  day  I 
jiJoi  yet — HOt  yet — Sol  pauses  on  the  liill  — 
The  precious  hour  of  parting  lingers  still; 
But  &ad  his  light  to  agonising  eyes, 
And  dark  the  mouutaiu's  once  delightfid  dyes  : 
Gloom  o'er  the  lovely  laud  he  seemed  to  pour, 
The  land  where  Phabus  never  frowned  before, 
But  ere  he  sunk  below  Cilhaeron*s  head, 
The  cup  of  woe  was  quailed — ihe  spirit  fled  ; 
The  soul  of  hino  who  scorned  to  fear  or  fly — 
""^  lio  lived  aud  died,  as  none  can  live  or  die  ! 

But  lol  from  high  Hyraetlus  to  the  plain, 

The  queen  of  night  asserts  her  silent  reign.'* 

No  murky  vapour,  herald  of  the  storm, 

Hides  her  fair  face,  nor  girds  her  glowing  form  ; 

With  cornice  glimmering  as  the  moon-beams  play, 

There  the  white  column  greets  her  grateful  ray, 

And  bright  arounrl  with  quivering  beams  beset, 

Hrr  fmblcm  spaiklcs  o'er  the  minaret : 

The  groves  of  olive  scattered  dark  and  wide 

WliiTc  meek  Tcphisus  potus  his  scanty  tide, 

The  cv press  saddening  by  the  sacred  mosque. 

The  gleaming  turret  of  the  g.iy  Kiosk, '^ 

And,  dun  and  sondjre  'raid  the  holy  calm, 

Wear  Theseus'  fane  yon  solitary  palrn, 

All  tinged  with  varied  hues  arrest  the  eve — 

And  dull  were  his  that  passed  them  heedless  by. 

Again  the  jEgran,  heard  no  more  afar, 
Lulls  his  chafed  breast  from  elemental  war; 
Again  his  waves  in  milder  tints  unfold 
Their  long  array  of  sapphire  nnd  of  gold. 
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Mixt  wltK  tlie  shades  of  many  a  distant  isfe, 

That  frown— where  gentler  Ocean  seems  to  smile. '4 

II. 

Not  now  my  theme — why  turn  my  thoughts  to  thee  ? 

Oh  !  who  can  look  along  ihy  native  sea, 

Nor  dwell  upon  thy  name,  whafe'er  the  tale, 

So  much  its  magic  must  o'er  all  prev.iil  ? 

Who  that  beheld  that  sun  upon  thee  set, 

Fair  Atheus  I  could  thine  evening  face  forget  ? 

Not  he — whose  heart  nor  time  nor  distance  freeS;. 

Spell-bound  within  the  clustering  Cyclades! 

Nor  seems  this  homage  foreign  to  his  strain, 

His  Corsair's  isle  was  once  thine  own  domain — 

Would  that  with  freedom  it  where  thine  again  I 

III. 

The  sun  hath  sunk — and,  darker  than  the  night, 

Sinks  with  his  beam  upon  the  beacon  height — 

Medora's  heart — the  third  day's  come  and  gone — ■ 

With  it  he  comes  not — sends  not — faithless  one  ! 

The  wind  was  fair  though  lij^ht  ,  and  storms  were  none, 

Last  eve  Anselmo's  bark  returned,  and  yet 

His  only  tidings  that  they  had  not  met ! 

Though  wild,  as  now,  far  different  were  the  tale 

Had  Conrad  waited  for  that  single  sail. 

The  night-breeze  freshens — she  that  day  had  past 
In  watching  all  that  Hope  proclaimed  a  mast ; 
Sadly  she  sate — on  high — Impatience  bore 
At  last  her  footsteps  to  the  midnight  shore, 
And  there  she  wandered  heedless  of  the  spray 
That  dashed  her  garments  oft,  and  warned  away  : 
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Slic  saw  not— felt  not  this — uor  dared  depart, 
^or  deemed  it  cold — her  chill  was  at  her  heart ; 
Till  grew  such  certainty  tVom  that  suspense — 
His  very  sight  had  shocked  from  hfe  or  sense  1 

It  came  at  last — a  sad  and  shattered  boat. 

Whose  inmates  first  beheld  whom  first  they  sought ; 

Some  bleeding — all  most  wretched — these  the  few — 

Scarce  knew  they  how  escaped — this  all  they  knew. 

Ill  silence,  darkling,  each  appeared  to  wait 

His  fellow's  mournful  guess  at  Conrad's  fate  : 

Something  they  would  have  said ;  but  seemed  to  fcay 

To  trust  their  accents  to  Medora's  ear. 

She  saw  at  once,  yet  sunk  not — trembled  not — 

Beneath  that  grief,  that  loucHne.^s  of  lot — 

AVilhiu  that  meek  fair  form,  were  feelings  high, 

That  deemed  not  till  they  found  their  energy. 

While  yet  was  Hope — they  softened— fJntlered — wept — 

All  lost — that  softness  died  not — but  it  slept ; 

And  o'er  its  slumber  rose  that  Strength  which  said, 

«  With  nothing  left  to  love — there's  nought  to  dread.  » 

Tis  more  than  nature's  ;  like  the  burning  might 

Delirium  gathers  from  the  fever's  height. 

«  Silent  you  stand — nor  would  I  hear  yon  tell 

«  What — speak  not — breathe  not — for  I  know  it  well — 

Yet  would  I  ask — almost  my  lip  denies 
•«  Ihc — quick  your  answer — tell  mc  where  he  lies  ?  » 

«  Lady  !  we  know  not — scarce  with  life  we  fled ; 

«  But  here  is  one  denies  that  he  is  dead  : 

"  He  saw  him  bound ,  and  bleeding — but  alive.  » 

She  heard  no  further — 'twas  in  yain  to  strive — 
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So  ihrobbecl  each  vein — each  thought — till  then  withstood; 
Her  own  dark  soul — these  words  at  once  subdued — 
She  totters — falls — and  senseless  had  the  wave 
Perchance  but  snatched  her  from  another  grave  ; 
But  that  wilh  hands  though  rude,  yet  weeping  eyes, 
They  yield  such  aid  as  Pity's  haste  supplies  : 
Dash  o'er  her  deathlike  check  the  Ocean  dew, 
Baise — fan — sustain — till  life  returns  anew; 
Awake  her  handmaids,  with  the  matrons  leave 
That  fainting  form  o'er  which  they  gaze  and  grieve; 
Then  seek  Anselmo's  cavern,  to  report 
The  tale  too  tedious — when  the  triumph  short. 

IV. 

In  that  wild  council  words  waxed  warm  and  strange, 
With  thoughts  of  ransom,  rescue,  and  revenge; 
All,  save  repose  or  flight — still  lingering  there 
Breathed  Conrad's  spirit,  and  forbade  despair; 
Whate'er  his  fate — the  breasts  he  formed  and  led, 
Will  save  him  living,  or  appease  him  dead. 
Woe  to  his  foes!  there  yet  survive  a  few, 
Whose  deeds  are  daring  as  their  hearts  are  true. 


Within  the  Haram's  secret  chamber  sate 

Stern  Scyd,  still  pondering  o'er  his  Captive's  fate; 

His  thoughts  on  love  and  hate  alternate  dwell, 

Now  with  Gulnare,  and  now  in  Conrad's  cell; 

Here  at  his  feet  the  lovely  slave  reclined 

Surveys  his  brow — would  soothe  his  gloom  of  mind, 

While  many  an  anxious  glance  her  large  dark  eye 

Sends  in  its  idle  search  for  sympathy, 

His  only  bends  in  seeming  o'er  his  beads,  ** 

But  inly  views  his  victim  as  he  bleeds. 
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«  Pacha!  the  day  is  thine ;  and  on  thy  crest 

«  Sits  Triumph — Conrad  taken — fall'n  the  rest ! 

«  His  doom  is  lixed — he  dies — and  well  his  fate 

m  Was  earned — yet  much  too  worthless  for  thy  hate  : 

«  Methinks,  a  short  release  for  ransom  told 

«  With  all  his  treasure,  not  unwisely  sold  ; 

«  Report  speaks  largely  of  his  piralc-hoard — 

u  Would  that  of  this  my  Pacha  were  the  Lord! 

"  While  baffled — weakened  by  this  fatal  fray^^— 

Vatchcd — followed — he  were  then  an  easier  prey; 
i^ut  once  cut  off — the  remnant  of  his  band 

•  Embark  their  weallh,  and  seek  a  safer  strand.  » 

-  v*ulnarel — if  for  each  drop  of  blood  a  gem 

«  Were  oflfered  rich  as  Stamboul's  diadem; 

«  If  for  each  hair  of  his  a  massv  mine 

•«  (Jf  virgin  ore  should  sujiplicating  shine; 

m  If  all  our  arab  tales  divulge  or  dream 

.»  Of  wealth  were  here — that  gold  should  not  redeem  I 

•«  It  had  not  now  redeemed  a  single  hour — 

M  But  that  1  know  hitii  fettered,  in  my  power ; 

•«  And,  thir^li^g  for  revenge,  1  ponder  still 

«  Oi  pangs  that  longest  rack,  and  latest  kill.  » 

.  >rTdI — 1  seek  not  to  restrain  thy  rage, 
lO  justly  mdved  for  raercy  to  assuage  ; 

•  ^^    '        '  N  were  only  to  secure  for  thee 
"1!  thus  released,  he  were  not  free  : 

•  Disabled,  shorn  of  half  his  might  and  band, 

"  ''*'  '   .  •• -r  could  but  wait  tliy  first  command. » 

'  "  ''/.'— and  shall  T  then  re^'cn 

"  ^^  1 — the  wretch  already  mine  ? 

lease  my  fo«  lf--at  iwhosc  remoftstrante? — thinp  ' 
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«  Fair  suiter  I — to  thy  virtuous  gratitudej 

«  Thai  thus  repays  this  Giaour's  relenting  raood, 

»«  Which  thee  and  thine  alone  of  all  could  spare  5 

«  ISo  doubt — regardless  if  the  prize  were  fair, 

«  My  thanks  and  praise  alike  are  due — now  hear! 

(t  1  have  a  counsel  for  thy  gentler  ear  : 

«  I~do  mistrust  thee,  woman !  and  each  word 

«  Of  thine  stamps  truth  on  all  Suspicion  heard. 

«  Borne  in  his  arms  through  fire  from  yon  Serai — 

«  Say,  wert  thou  lingering  there  with  him  to  fly? 

«  Thou  need'st  not  answer — thy  confession  speaks^ 

«  Already  reddening  on  thy  guilty  cheeks; 

«  Then,  lovely  dame,  bethink  ihee  I  and  beware: 

«  'Tis  not  his  life  alone  may  claim  such  caret 

«  Another  word  and — nay — I  need  no  more. 

«  Accursed  was  the  moment  when  he  bore 

u  Thee  fiom  the  flames,  which  better  far— but — no- 

M  I  then  had  mourned  thee  with  a  lover's  woe — 

«  Now  'tis  thy  lord  that  warns — deceitful  thing! 

«  Know'st  thou  that  1  can  clip  thy  wanton  wing? 

•<  In  words  alone  I  am  not  wont  to  chafe: 

«  Look  to  thyself — nor  deem  thy  falsehood  safe !  »- 

He  rose — and  slowly,  sternly  thence  withdrew, 
Rage  in  his  eye  and  threats  in  his  adieu  : 
Ah!  little  recked  that  chief  of  womanhood — 
Which  frowns  ne'er  quelled,  nor  menaces  subdued; 
And  little  deemed  he  what  thy  heart,(Gulhare! 
When  soft  could  feel,  and  when  incensed  could  dare 
His  doubts  appeared  to  wrong — nor  yet  she  knew 
How  deep  .the  root  from  whence  compassion  grew — 
She  WIS  a  slaves— from  such  may  captives  claim 
A  fellow-feeling,  diiiering  but  iu  name ; 
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Still  half  unconscious — heedless  of  his  wrath, 
Again  she  ventured  on  the  dangerous  path, 
Again  his  rage  repelled— until  arose 
That  bliife  of  thought,  the  source  of  woman's  woes ! 

VI. 

Meanwhile — long  anxious — ^^veary — still — the  same 

Rolled  day  and  night — his  soul  could  terror  tame — ■ 

This  fearful  interval  of  doubt  and  dread, 

When  every  hour  might  doom  him  worse  than  dead, 

When  every  step  that  echoed  by  the  gate , 

Might  entering  lead  where  axe  and  stake  await; 

When  every  voice  that  grated  on  his  ear 

Might  be  the  last  that  he  could  ever  hear; 

Could  terror  tame — that  spirit  stern  and  high 

Had  proved  unwilling  as  unfit  to  die ; 

Twas  worn — perhaps  decayed — yet  silent  bore 

That  conflict  deadlier  far  than  all  befoie: 

The  heatof  fight,  the  hurry  of  the  gale, 

Leave  scarce  one  thought  inert  enough  to  quail  j 

But  bound  and  fixed  in  fettered  solitude, 

To  pine,  the  \>rey  of  eveiy  changing  mood  ; 

>  gaze  oa  thine  own  hearty  and  meditate 
ji revocable  fault?,  and  coming  fate — 
Too  late  the  last  to  shun — the  first  to  mend- 
To  count  the  hours  that  struggle  to  thine  end, 
With  not  a  friend  to  animate,  and  tell 
To  other  cars  that  death  became  thee  well ; 
Around  thee  foes  to  forge  the  ready  lie, 
And  blot  life's  latest  scene  with  calumny; 
Before  ihte  tortures,  \^hich  the  5oul  can  dare, 
^  «t  doubts  how  well  the  shrinking  flesh  may  bear; 

it  deeply  feels  a  single  cry  would  shame, 
'1 0  valour's  praise  thy  last  and  dearest  claim ; 
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The  life  thou  leav'st  below,  denied  above 
By  kind  monopolists  of  heavenly  love, 
And  more  than  doubtful  paradise — thy  heaven 
Of  earthly  hope — thy  loved  one  from  thee  riven. 
Such  v^crc  the  thoughts  that  outlaw  must  sustain y 
And  govern  pangs  surpassing  mortal  pain : 
And  those  sustained  he — boots  it  well  or  ill  ? 
Since  not  to  sink  beneath,  is  something  still  I 

VII. 

The  first  day  passed — he  saw  not  her — Gulnare — 

The  second — third — and  still  she  came  not  there; 

But  what  her  words  avouched,  her  channs  bad  done^ 

Or  else  he  had  not  seen  another  sun. 

The  fourth  day  polled  along,  and  with  the  night 

Came  storm  and  darkness  in  their  mingling  might: 

Oh  I  how  he  listened  to  the  rushing  deep, 

That  ne'er  till  now  so  broke  upon  his  sleep ; 

And  his  wild  spirit  wilder  wishes  sent, 

Boused  by  the  roar  of  his  own  element ! 

Oft  had  he  ridden  on  that  winged  wave. 

And  loved  its  roughness  for  the  speed  it  gave'j 

And  now  its  dashing  echoed  on  his  car, 

A  long  known  voice — alas  I  too  vainly  near! 

Loud  sung  the  wind  above;  and,  doubly  loud, 

Shook  o'er  his  turret  cell  the  thunder-cloud  ; 

And  flashed  the  lightning  by  the  latticed  bar, 

To  him  more  genial  than  the  midnight  star  : 

Close  to  the  glimmering  grate  he  dragged  his  chain, 

And  hoped  that  peril  might  not  prove  in  vain. 

He  raised  his  iron  hand  to  Heaven,  and  pra3^ed 

One  pitying  flash  to  mar  the  form  it  made: 

His  steel  and  impious  prayer  attract  alike— 

The  storm  rolled  onward  and  disdained  to  strike ; 
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ftf  peal  waied  faiuter— ceased — he  felt  alone, 
Ai  i/some  faithless  friend  had  spurned  his  groan ! 

VIII.  • 

The  midnight  passed— and  lo  the  massy  door, 
\  light  step  came — it  paused — it  moved  once  morej 
V  turns  the  grating  bolt  and  sullen  key: 
-as  his  heart  foreboded — that  fair  she! 
''\  hale'er  her  sins,  to  him  a  guardian  saint, 
1  heauteous  still  as  hermit's  hope  can  paint ; 
changed  since  last  Avithin  ihat  cell  she  tame, 
ic  pale  her  check,  more  tremulous  her  frame: 
hira  she  cast  her  dark  and  hurried  eye, 
lich  spoke  before  her  accents — «  thou  must  die  I 

*  Yes,  thou  must  die — there  is  but  one  resource, 

n  Thf^  I  '^1 — the  worst — if  torture  were  not  worse.  » 

«  Lady  !  i  look  to  none — my  lips  proclaim 

t.  "What  last  proclaiinefl  ihey — Cotnad  still  the  same: 

\VIiy  should'st  thou  seek  an  outlaw's  life  to  spare, 
"  And  change  the  sentence  I  deserve  to  bear? 
1  "  Well  have  I  earned — nor  here  alone — the  meed 
'  >f  Scyd's  revenge,  by  many  a  lawless  deed.  » 

A  hy  should  I  seek  ?  because — Oh  I  didst  thon  not 
u  l;  V  life  from  worse  than  slavery's  lot  ? 

"  ^'^  id  I  seek? — halh  misery  made  thee  blind 

lo  the  fond  workings  of  a  woman's  mind  ! 

\iid  must  I  say  ?  albeit  my  heart  rebel 
Viih  all  that  woman  feels,  but  should  not  tell — 
«  Beeaase — des[>ilc  ihy  crimes — th;jt  heart  is  moved  : 

•  h  feared  thee — thanked  thee— pitied— maddened- -loved. 
iicply  not,  Icll  not  now  thy  tale  again, 

a  Thou  lov'sl  another —  and  I  love  in  vain  j 
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w  Thougli  fond  as  mine  her  bosom,  form  more  fair,. 

«  I  rush  through  peril  which  she  would  not  dare. 

«t  If  tliat  thy  heart  to  hers  were  truly  dear, 

«  Wnere  I  thine  own — ihou  wert  not  lonely  here  : 

«  An  outlaw's  spouse — and  leave  her  lord  to  roam ! 

ft  What  hath  such  gentle  dame  to  do  with  home  ? 

«  But  speak  not  now — o'er  thine  and  o'er  my  head 

«  Hangs  the  keen  sabre  by  a  single  thread ; 

tt  If  thou  hast  courage  still,  and  would'st  be  free, 

«  Receive  this  poignard — rise — and  follow  me  I  » 

«  Ay — in  my  chains!  my  steps  will  gently  tread, 
«  With  these  adornments,  o'er  each  slumbering  head  ! 
«  Thou  hast  forgot — is  this  a  garb  for  flight  ? 
«  Or  is  that  instrument  more  fit  for  fight  ?  » 


«  Misdoubting  Corsair  I  I  have  gained  the  guard, 

«  Ripe  for  revolt,  and  greedy  for  reward. 

M  A  single  word  of  mine  removes  that  chain  : 

«  Without  some  aid  how  tiere  could  I  remain  ? 

«  Well,  since  we  met,  hath  sped  my  busy  time, 

«  If  in  aught  evil,  for  thy  sake  the  crime  ; 

«  The  crime — 'lis  none  to  puni>h  those  of  Seyd — 

«  That  hated  tyrant,  (.onrad — he  must  bleed ! 

u  I  see  thee  shudder  — but  my  soul  is  changed — 

«  W^rongcd — spurned — reviled — audit  shall  beavcnge( 

«  Accused  of  what  till  now  my  heart  disdained — 

u  Too  faithful,  though  to  bitter  bondage  chained. 

H  Yes,  smile!" — but  he  had  little  cause  to  sneer, 

«  I  was  not  treacherous  then — ruor  thou  too  dear  : 

«t  But  he  has  said  it — and  the  jealous  well, 

«  Those  tyrants,  teasing,  tempting  to  rebel, 

«  Deserve  the  fate  their  fretting  lips  foretell. 
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ncTer  lorcd — he  bought  mc — somewhat  high- — 
«  Since  with  me  came  a  heart  be  could  not  buy. 
«  I  was  a  slave  unraurmuring ;  he  hath  said, 
«  But  for  his  rescue  I  with  thee  had  fled. 
' Twas  false  thou  know'st— but  let  such  augurs  rue, 
.  lieir  words  are  onieus  Insult  renders  true. 
«  Nor  was  thy  respite  granted  to  my  prayer  ; 
M  This  fleeting  grace  was  only  to  prepare 
«  New  torments  for  thy  life,  and  my  despair. 
n  Mine  too  he  tlireateus;  but  his  dotage  still 
«  Would  fain  reserve  me  for  his  lordly  will : 
m  When  wearier  of  these  fleeting  charms  and  me, 
«  'Ihere  yawns  the  sack — and  yonder  rolls  the  sea! 
-  What,  am  I  then  a  toy  for  dotard's  play, 

•  To  wear  but  till  the  gilding  frets  away? 

«  I  saw  thee — loved  thee — owe  thee  all — would  save, 
«  If  but  to  shew  how  grateful  is  a  slave. 

•  Eut  had  be  not  thus  menaced  fame  and  life, 

•  (And  well  he  keeps  his  oaths  pronounced  in  strife) 
«  I  still  had  saved  thee — but  the  Pacha  spared. 

•  Now  I  am  all  thine  own — for  all  prepared: 

•I  Thou  lov*sl  me  not — nor  know'st — or  but  the  worst. 
\la*I  this  love — that  hatred  are  the  first — 
'li  I  could%t  thou  prove  my  truth,  thou  would'st  not  start, 
Nor  fear  the  fire  that  lights  an  eastern  heart, 
lis  now  the  beacon  of  thy  safety — now 
It  points  within  the  port  a  Mainote  prow  : 
i)UC  in  one  chamber,  where  our  path  must  lead, 
-  ihere  sleeps — he  must  not  wake — the  oppressor  Seyd!>> 

«  Gulnare — Guluare — I  nevei-  fell  till  now 
•  My  abject  fortune,  withered  fame  so  low: 
Vytl  is  mine  enemy  :  had  swept  my  baud 
i  loui  eaith  with  rulhlcdS  but  w ith  open  hand, 
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«  And  therefore  came  I,  in  my  bark  of  war, 

«  To  smite  the  smiter  with  the  scimitar  ; 

«  Such  is  my  weapon — not  the  secret  knife — 

«  Who  spares  a  woman's  seeks  not  skuuber's  life. 

«  Thine  saved  I  gladly,  lady,  not  for  this — 

«  Let  me  not  deem  that  mercy  shewn  amiss. 

«  Now  fare  thee  well — more  peace  be  with  thy  breast ! 

«  Night  wears  apace — ray  last  of  earthly  rest  I  » 

«  Rest !  Rest !  by  snniise  must  thy  sinews  shake, 

«<  And  thy  liraJjs  writhe  around  the  ready  stake. 

«  I  heard  the  order — saw — I  will  not  see — 

«  If  thou  wilt  perish,  I  will  fall  with  thee. 

«  My  life — my  love — my  hatred — all  below 

«  Are  on  this  cast — Corsair  !  'tis  but  a  blow  ! 

«  Without  it  flight  w^re  idle — how  evade 

H  His  sure  pursuit?  my  wrongs  too  unrcpaid, 

«  My  youth  disgraced — the  long — long  wasted  years, 

«  One  blow  shall  cancel  with  our  future  fears ; 

«  }hit  since  the  dagger  suits  thee  less  than  brand, 

«  I'll  try  the  firmness  of  a  female  hand — 

M  The  guards  arc  gained — one  moment  all  were  o'er — 

«  Corsair  !  we  meet  in  safety  or  no  mor.e  ; 

«  If  errs  my  feeble  hand,  the  morning  cloud 

«  Will  hover  o'er  thy  scaffold,  and  my  shroud.  ■>■> 


IX. 


She  turned,  and  vanifhod  ere  he  could  reply, 
But  his  glance  followed  far  with  eager  eye  ,_ 
And  gathering,  as  he  could,  the  links  that  bound 
His  form,  to  ciul  their  length,  and  curb  their  sound; 
Since  bar  and  bolt  no  more  his  steps  piVcludc, 
lie,  fast  as  fettered  limbs  alloTV,  pursued. 
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I  Twas  dark  and  \\'inding,  and  he  kne^v  not  ^vlicic 
That  passage  led — nor  lamp  nor  guard  were  there  : 
lesees  a  dn5ky  glimmering — shall  he  seek 
h*  jhun  that  ray  so  indistinct  and  weak  ? 
,  chance  guides  his  steps — a  fre^hness  seems  lo  hear 
I  *ull  on  his  hrow,  as  if  from  morning  air — 
f  ?e  reached  an  open  gallery — on  his  eye 
jleamed  the  last  star  of  night,  the  clearing  sky : 
I'cl  scarcely  heeded  these — another  light 
"rom  a  lone  chamber  struck  upon  his  sight. 
Towards  it  he  moved,  a  scarcely  closing  door 
iled  the  ray  within,  hut  nothing  more. 
.  li  hasty  step  a  figure  outward  past, 
Then  paused — and  turned — and  paused — His  She  at  last  ! 
yo  poignard  in  that  hand — nor  sign  of  ill  — 

Thanks  to  that  softening  heart — she  could  not  kill  I  » 
igain  he  looked,  the  wilduess  of  her  eye 
-    :t*  from  the  day  abrupt  and  fearfully. 

topped — threw  back  her  dark  far-floating  hair 
I  nearly  veiled  her  face  and  bosom  fair: 
.    .1  she  late  had  bent  her  leaning  head 
I  ibove  some  object  of  her  doubt  or  dread. 

V  meet — upon  her  brow — unknown — forgot-— 
hurrying  hand  had  left — 'twas  but  a  spot — 
•  le  was  all  he  saw,  and  scarce  withstood — 
slight  but  certain  pledge  of  crime — 'tis  blood  I 


.-  ..-w.  ^v,^,.  Lu.i'.v — ]^^:  had  brooded  lone 

)*er  promised  pangs  to  sentenced  guilt  foreshown ; 

lehadWn  tempted — chastened — and  the  chain 

let  on  bis  arras  might  ever  there  remain  : 

?al  ne'er  from  strife — captivity — remorse — 

'rom  all  hi.«  feelings  in  their  inmost  force— 
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So  ihrillec? — so  slincldercd  every  creeping  vein, 
As  now  tbey  froze  before  that  purple  stain. 
That  spot  of  blood,  that  light  but  guilty  streak, 
Had  banished  all  the  beauty  from  her  cheek ! 
Blood  he  had  viewed — could  view  unmoved— but  thei 
It  flowed  in  combat,  or  was  shed  by  men  I 

xr. 

«  'Tis  done— he  nearly  waked — but  it  is  done. 
«  Corsair  I  he  perished — thou  art  dearly  won. 
«  All  W'ords  w^«uld  now  be  vain — aAvay — away  I 
«i  Our  bark  is  tossing — 'lis  already  day. 
«  The  few  gained  over,  now  are  wholly  mine,. 
«  And  these  ihy  yet  surviving  band  shall  join  t 
*<  Anon  my  voice  shall  vindicate  my  1/and, 
H  When  once  our  sail  forsakes  this  hated  strand. » 

XII. 

She  clapped  her  hands — and  through  the  gallery  pour, 
Equipped  for  flight,  her  vassals — Greek  and  Moor, 
Silent  but  quick  they  stoop,  his  chains  unbind  ; 
Once  more  his  limbs  are  free  as  mountain  wind  I 
But  on  his  heavy  heart  such  sadness  sate, 
As  if  they  there  transferred  that  iron  weight. 
1^0  w^ords  are  uttered — at  her  sign,,  a  door 
Reveals  the  secret  passage  to  the  shore ; 
The  city  lies  behind — they  speed,  they  reach 
The  glad  waves  dancing  on  the  yellow  beach  ; 
And  Conrad  following,  at  her  beck,  obeyed, 
Nor  cared  he  now  if  rescued  or  betrayed  ; 
Resistance  were  as  useless  as  if  Seyd 
Yet  lived  to  yiew  the  doom  his  ire  decreed ► 
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XIII. 

irked,  the  sail  unfiirlcfl,  the  liglit  breeze  blew — 
much  liacl  Conrad's  meinoi y  to  review  ! 
^  he  in  contemplation — tilJ  the  cape 

re  last  he  anchored  reared  its  giant  shape. 

— since  that  fatal  night,  though  brief  the  time^ 
tad  swept  an  age  of  terror,  grief,  and  crime. 
.5  its  far  shadow  frowned  above  the  mast, 
le  veiled  his  face,  and  sorrowed  as  he  past ; 
fe  thought  of  all — Gonsalvo  and  his  band^ 
lis  fleeting  triumph  and  his  failing  hand  ; 
le  thought  on  her  afar,  his  lonely  bride  — 
>le  turaed  and  saw — Guhiare,  the  homicide  ! 

XIV. 

)hc  watched  his  features  till  she  could  not  bear 
Their  freezing  aspect  and  averted  air, 
ind  that  strange  fierceness  foreign  to  her  eye, 
"ell  quenched  in  tears,  too  late  to  shed  or  dry. 
>he  knelt  beside  him  and  his  hand  she  prest, 
.  Thou  may'st  forgive  though  Alla's  self  detest ; 
«  But  for  that  deed  of  darkness  what  wert  thou  ? 
«  Reproach  me— but  not  yet — Oh !  spare  me  7io\v  I 
«  I  am  not  what  I  seem — this  fearful  night 
«  My  brain  bewildered — do  not  madden  quite  I 
-  If  I  had  never  loved — though  less  my  guilt, 
Thou  hadst  not  lived  to — hate  me — if  thou  wilt.  » 

XV. 

She  wrongs  his  thoughts,  they  more  himself  upbraid 
Than  her,  though  undesigned,  the  wretch  he  made  ; 
But  .<pcecbless  all,  deep  ,  dark,  and  unex prest, 
They  bleed  within  that  silent  cell — his  breast* 
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Slill  onward,  fair  the  breeze,  nor  rough  the  siir 

The  Llue  waves  sport  around  the  stern  they  iirgi 

Far  on  the  horizon's  verge  appears  a  speck — 

A  spot — a  mast — a  sail — an  armed  deck  ! 

Their  little  bark  her  men  of  watch  descry, 

And  ampler  canvas  avoos  the  wind  from  high  ^ 

She  bears  her  down  majestically  near, 

Speed  on  her  prow,  and  terror  in  her  tier; 

A  flash  is  seen ^ihe  ball  beyond  their  bow 

Booms  harmless  hissing  to  the  deep  below. 

I'prose  keen  Conrad  from  his  silent  trance, 

A  long,  long  absent  gladness  in  his  glance  ; 

a  'Tis  mine — my  blood-red  flag! — again — again — 

«  I  am  not  all  deserted  on  the  main!  » 

They  own  the  signal,  answer  to  the  hail, 

Hoist  out  the  boat  at  once,  and  slacken  sail, 

«  'Tis  Conrad  I  Conrad  !  »  shouting  from  the  deck, 

Command  nor  duty  could  their  transport  check  I 

Willi  light  alacrity  and  gaze  of  pride, 

They  view  him  mount  once  more  his  vessel's  side  j 

A  smile  relaxing  in  each  rugged  face, 

Their  arms  can  scarce  forbear  a  rough  embrace. 

He — half  forgetting  danger  and  defeat, 

Returns  their  greeting  r.s  a  chief  may  greet, 

Wrings  with  a  cordial  grasp  Anschno's  hand, 

And  feels  he  yet  can  conquer  and  command  ! 

XVf. 

These  greetings  o'er,  the  feelings  that  oVrflow, 
Yet  grieve  to  win  him  bark  without  a  blow  ; 
They  sailed  prepared  for  vengeance — had  they  know 
A  woman's  hand  secured  thit  deed  her  own, 
She  were  their  queen — less  scrupnions  are  they 
Than  haughty  Conrad  how  they  win  their  way. 
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,.  ........  ....  ...Ling  smile,  aiul  -^vondcrlng  stare, 

V  whisper  round,  nnd  gaze  upon  Guliiare  ; 
I  her,  at  ooce  above — beneath  her  sex, 
;oin  blood  appalled  not,  their  regards  perplex. 
('onrad  liinis  her  faint  imploring  eye, 
^Iie  drops  her  vcd,  and  stands  in  silence  by; 
Her  arms  are  meekly  folded  on  that  breast, 
Which — (^onmd  safe — to  f.ite  resigned  the  rest. 
Though  worse  than  phrenzy  could  that  bosom  fdl. 
Extreme  in  love  or  hale,  in  good  or  ill, 
1  be  worst  of  crimes  had  left  her  woman  still  I 

xvir. 

'  This  Conrad  marked,  nnd  feit — ah!  could  he  less  ? 

0  of  thnt  deed — but  grief  for  her  distress  ; 
^\  liat  she  lias  done  no  tears  can  wash  away, 

I   And  heaven  must  punish  on  its  angry  day : 
— it  was  done — he  knew,  whatever  guilt, 
i  -1-  him  that  poigonrd  smote,  that  blood  was  spilt; 
And  he  was  free  I — and  she  for  him  had  given 
Her  all  on  earth,  and  more  than  all  in  heaven ! 
And  now  he  turned  him  to  that  daik-cyed  slave 
Whose  brow  was  bowed  beneath  the  glance  he  gave, 
^^  ho  now  seemed  changed  and  humbled  : — faint  and  meek 

1  vaiying  oft  the  colour  of  her  thcek 
deeper  shades  of  paleness — all  it's  red 

it  fearful  spot  which  stained  it  from  the  dead  I 
took  that  hand— it  trembled — now  too  late — 
^  1  soft  in  love — so  wildly  nerved  in  hate ; 
lie  clasped  that  hand — it  trembled — and  his  own 
Had  lost  its  firmness,  and  his  voice  it5  tone. 
m  GulnarcU — but  she  replied  not — <«  dear  Gulnare!»' 
Slie  raised  her  cyc-^hcr  only  answer  there — 
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At  once^he  sought  and  sunk  in  his  embrace : 
If  he  had  driven  her  from  that  resting  place, 
His  had  been  more  or  less  than  mortal  heart, 
But — good  or  ill — it  bade  her  not  depart. 
Perchance,  but  for  the  bodings  of  his  breast, 
His  latest  virtue  then  had  joined  the  rest. 
Yet  even  Medora  might  forgive  the  kiss 
That  asked  from  form  so  fair  no  more  than  this — 
The  first — ihe  la?t  that  Frailty  stole  from  Faith — 
To  lips  where  Love  had  lavished  all  his  breath. 
To  lips — whose  broken  sighs  such  fragrance  fling, 
As  he  had  fanned  them  freshly  with  his  wing  ! 

.    XVIII. 

They  gain  by  twilight's  hour  their  lonely  isle. 

To  them  the  very  rocks  appear  to  smile; 

The  haven  hums  w^th  many  a  cheering  sound, 

The  beacons  blaze  their  wonted  stations  round, 

The  boats  are  darting  o'er  the  curly  bay, 

And  sportive  dolphins  bend  them  through  the  spray; 

Even  the  hoarse  sea-bird's  shrill,  discordant  shriek, 

Greets  like  the  welcome  of  his  tuneless  beak ! 

Beneath  each  lamp  that  through  its  lattice  gleams, 

Their  fancy  paints  the  friends  that  trim  the  beams. 

Oh!  what  can  sanctify  the  joys  of  home. 

Like  Hope's  gay  glance  from  Ocean's  troubled  foam 

XIX. 

The  lights  are  high  on  beacon  and  from  bower, 
And  midst  them  Conrad  seeks  Medora's  tower: 
He  looks  in  vain — 'tis  strange — and  all  remark, 
Amid  so  many,  hers  alone  is  dark. 
'lis  strange — of  yore  its  welcome  never  failed, 
Kor  now,  perchance,  extinguished,  only  veiled. 
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\i  llie  first  boat  descends  he  for  the  sliore, 
And  looks  inniatient  on  the  lingering  oar. 
Oh  I  for  a  wing  beyond  the  falcon's  flight, 
To  bear  him  bke  an  arrow  to  that  height! 
With  the  iir-t  pause  the  resting  rowers  gave, 
He  waits  not — looks  not — leaps  into  the  wave, 
Strives  throngh  the  snrge,  bestrides  the  beach,  and  high 

rods  the  path  familiar  to  his  eye. 

He  reached  his  turret  door — he  paused — no  sound 
Broke  from  wnlhin  ;  and  all  was  night  around. 
He  knocked,  and  loudly — footstep  nor  reply 
Announced  that  any  heard  or  deemed  him  nigh  ; 
He  knocked — but  faintly — for  his  trembling  hand 
Refused  to  aid  his  heavy  heart's  demand. 
The  portal  opens — 'tis  a  well-known  face- 
But  not  the  form  he  panted  to  embrace. 
Its  lips  arc  silent — twice  his  own  essayed, 
And  failed  to  frame  the  question  they  delayed ; 
He  snatched  the  lamp — its  light  will  answer  all — 
It  quits  his  grasp,  expiring  in  the  fall. 
He  would  not  wait  for  that  reviving  ray — 
As  soon  could  he  have  lingered  there  for  day ; 
But,  glimmering  throUj;h  the  dusky  corridor, 
Another  chequers  o'er  the  shadowed  floor; 

^  steps  the  chamber  gain — his  eyes  behold 
ill  that  his  heart  believed  not — yet  foretold ! 

XX. 

tamed  not — spoke  not — sunk  not — fixed  his  look, 
•  the  anxious  frame  that  lately  shook: 
''d — how  long  we  gaze  despite  of  pain, 
jd  know,  but  dare  not  own,  we  gaze  in  yainl 
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In  life  itself  she  was  so  still  and  fair, 

That  death  -with  gentler  aspect  withered  there  ; 

And  the  cold  flowers  '^  her  colder  hand  contained, 

In  that  last  grasp  as  tenderly  were  strained 

As  if  she  scarcely  felt,  but  feigned  a  sleep, 

And  made  it  almost  mockery  yet  to  weep: 

The  long  dark  lashes  fringed  her  lids  of  snow, 

And  veiled — thought  shrinks  from  all  that  lurked  helow- 

Oh !  o'er  the  eye  death  most  exerts  his  might, 

And  hurls  the  spirit  from  her  throne  of  light  I 

Sinks  those  blue  orbs  in  that  long  last  eclipse. 

But  spares,  as  yet,  the  charm  around  her  lips — 

Yet,  yet  they  seem  as  they  forbore  to  smile. 

And  wished  repose — but  only  for  a  while ; 

But  the  white  shroud,  and  each  extended  tress. 

Long — fair — but  spread  in  utter  lifelessness, 

Which,  late  the  sport  of  every  summer  wind. 

Escaped  the  balHed  wreath  that  strove  to  bind  ; 

These — and  the  pale  pure  cheek,  became  the  bier — 

But  she  is  uolhing — wherefore  is  he  here? 


XXI. 

He  asked  no  question — all  w^ere  answered  now 
By  the  first  glance  on  that  still — marble  brow. 
It  w^as  enough — she  died — what  recked  it  how  ? 
The  love  of  youth,  the  hope  of  better  years, 
The  source  of  softest  wishes,  tenderest  fears. 
The  only  living  thing  he  could  not  hate. 
Was  reft  at  once — and  he  deserved  his  fate. 
But  did  not  feel  it  less  ;-^the  good  explore. 
For  peace,  those  realms  where  guilt  can  never  soar 
The  prDud^ — the  wayward — who  have  fixed  below 
Their  joy — and  find  this  earth  enough  for  woe, 
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Lose  in  thai  one  their  all — perchance  a  raite — 
Ptit  who  in  patience  parts  with  all  delight  ? 

ill  many  a  stoic  eye  and  aspect  stern 
Mask  hearts  where  grief  halh  little  left  to  learn  ; 
And  many  a  withering  thought  lies  hid,  not  lost, 
In  smiles  that  least  befit  who  wear  them  most. 

XXIF. 

]\y  those,  that  deepest  feel,  is  ill  expresl 
The  indistinctness  of  the  suflferiug  breast ; 
Where  thousand  thoughts  begin  to  end  in  one, 
Which  seeks  from  all  the  refuge  found  in  none  ; 
No  words  suffice  the  secret  soul  to  show. 
For  Truth  denies  all  eloquence  to  Woe. 
On  Conrad's  stricken  soul  exhaustion  prest, 

nd  stupor  ahnost  lulled  it  into  rest; 
CO  feeble  now — his  mother's  softness  crept 
To  those  wild  eyes,  which  like  an  infant's  wept : 
It  was  the  very  weakness  of  his  brain. 
Which  thus  confessed  without  relieving  pain. 
None  saw  his  trickling  tears — perchance,  if  seen, 
'^  hat  useless  flood  of  grief  had  never  been  : 

r  long  they  flowed — he  dried  them  to  depart, 
in  helpless — hopeless— brokenness  of  heart: 
The  sun  goes  forth — but  Conrad's  day  is  dim  ; 
And  the  night  coraeth — ne'er  to  pass  from  him. 
There  is  no  darkness  like  the  cloud  of  mind, 
On  Grief's  vain  eye— the  blindest  of  the  blind ! 

\  hich  may  not — dare  not  see — but  turns  aside 
1 0  blackest  shade — nor  will  endure  a  guide  ! 
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XXUf. 

His  heart  was  formed  for  soflness — warped  to  wrong; 

Betrayed  too  early,  and  beguiled  too  long; 

Each  feeling  pure— as  falls  tlie  dropping  dew 

Within  the  grot ;  like  that  had  hardened  too  ; 

Less  tiear,  perchance,  its  earlhly  trials  passed, 

But  sunk,  and  chilled,  and  petiified  at  last. 

Yet  tempests  wear,  and  lightning  cleaves  the  rock; 

Jf  such  his  heart,  so  shattered  it  the  shotk. 

There  grew  one  flower  beneath  its  rugged  brow, 

Though  dark  the  sh.ide— it  sheltered— saved  till  now. 

The  thimder  came— that  bolt  halh  blasted  both, 

The  granite's  firmness,  and  the  lily's  growth : 

The  gentle  plant  hath  left  no  ler.fto  tell 

Its  tale,  but  shrunk  and  withered  where  it  fell, 

And  of  its  cold  protector,  bla<  ken  round 

But  shivered  fragments  on  the  barren  ground  I 

XXIV. 

Tis  morn — to  venture  on  his  lonely  hotir 
Few  dare;  though  now  Ansclmo  sought  his  tower. 
He  was  not  there — nor  seen  along  the  shore  ; 
lire  n'ght,  alarmed,  their  isle  is  traversed  o*er : 
Another  morn — another  bids  them  seek. 
And  shout  his  name  till  echo  waxeth  weak  ; 
Mount — grotto — cavern— valley  searched  in  vain, 
They  find  on  shore  a  sea-boal*s  broken  chain  : 
Their  hope  revives- — they  follow  o'er  the  main. 
'Tis  idle  all — moons  roll  on  moons  away, 
And  Conrad  conies  not — came  not  since  that  day: 
^Vr  trace,  nor  tidings  of  his  doom  declare 
Where  lives  his  grief,  or  perished  his  despair  ! 
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r^ngmonmed  his  band — whom  none  could  raoiira  bebiJe  j 

Aud  (air  the  mouuinent  they  gave  his  bride: 

For  him  ihiv  raise  not  ihe  recording  stone — 

His  death  yet  dubious,  deeds  too  widely  known; 

He  left  a  (!orsair\  name  to  other  times, 

Linked  with  oae  virtue,  and  a  thousand  crimes.  ^. 


NOTES 

TO 

THE    CORSAIR. 


The  time  in  this  poem  may  seem  too  short  for  the  occur- 
rences, but  the  M'hole  of  the  AEgean   isles  are  within  a  few 
hours  sail  of  the  continent,  and  the  reader  must  be  kind 
enough  to  take  the  wind  as  I  have  often  found  it. 
Note   1,  page  7J,  line  21. 
Of  fair  Olympia  loved  and  left  of  old. 
Orlando,  Canto  10. 

Note  2,  page  79,  line  29, 
jiround  the  waves'  phosphoric  brightness  broke. 
By  night,  particularly  in  a  warm  latitude,   every  stroke 
of  the  oar,  every  motion  of  the  boat  or  ship,  is  followed  by 
a  slight  flash  like  sheet  lightning  from  the  water. 
Note  .3,  page  82,  line  11. 
Though  to  the  rest  the  sober  berry's  juice. 
Coffee. 

Note  4>  page  82,  line  i3. 
The  long  chibouque  s  dissohing  cloud  display. 
Pipe. 

Note  5,  page  82,  line  i4- 
While  dance  the  Almas  to  wild  minstrelsy. 
Dancing-girls. 

Note  to  Canto  II,  page  82,  line  29. 
It  has  been  objected  that  Conrad's  entering  disguised  as 
a  spy  is  out  of  nature. — Perhaps  so.     I  find  something  not 
unlike  it  in  history. 

«  Anxious  to  explore  with  his  own  eyes  the  stale  of  the 
Vandals,  Majorian  ventured,  after  disguising  the  colour  of 
his  hair,  to  visit  Carthage  in  the  character  of  his  own  am- 
bassador ;   and  Genseric  was  afterwards  mortified   by  the 
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discovery,  thai  he  had  enlerlained  and  dismissed  the  Em- 
peror of  the  Romans.  Such  an  anecdote  may  be  rejected 
( .  an  improbable  fiction  ;  but  it  is  a  fiction  A^hich  would  not 
ive  been  imagined  unless  in  the  life  of  a  hero.  »  Gibbon, 
J),  and  F.  Vol.  VI,  p.  180. 

That  Conrad  is  a  character  not  altogether  out  of  nature  1 
shall  attempt  to  prove  by  some  hi.storical  coincidences  which 
I  have  met  with  since  writing  «  The  Corsair. » 

«  Eccelin  prisonnier, »  dit  Rolandini,  «  s'enfennait  dans 

n  silence  mena^ant;  il  fixait  sur  la  terre  son  visage  fe'rore, 

'  ne  donnait  point  d'essor  a  sa  profonde  indignation. — De 

toutes  parts  cependant  Ics  soldals  et  les  peuples  accouraient ; 

iU  voulaiewt  \oir  cet  homme,  jadis  si  puissant,  et  la  joie 

uoiverseile  e'tlatait  de  toutes  parts. 

*♦**•;•>  *  * 

«  Ecrelin  e'tait  d'une  petite  taille  ;   mais  tout  I'aspect  de 

$a  personne,  tous  ses  mouvemens  indiquaient  un  soldat. — 

"■  m  langagc  e'tait  amer,  son  de'porlement  superbe, — et,  par 

on  seul  regard,  il  faisait  trembler  les  plus  hardis.  »  Sismon- 

di,  tome  III,  pages  219,  220. 

«  Gizericus(Genseric,  king  of  the  Vandals,  the  conqueror 

of  both  Carthage  and  Rome),   slaturA  mediocris,   et  equi 

>  asu  claodicans,  aniino  profundus,  sermone  rarus,  luxuriai 

onlemptor,  \x^  turbidus,  habendi  cupidus,   ad  solicitandas 

-inles  providentissimus.  »  etc.  etc.     Jornandcs  dc  Rebus 

reficis,  c  33. 

I  beg  leave  to  quote  these  gloomy  realities  to  keep  in 
juntenance  my  Giaour  and  Corsair. 

Note  6,  page  85,  line  17. 
And  my  stern  vov  and  order' s  laa'S  oppose. 

The  Dervises  are  in  colleges,  and  of  different  orders,  as 
the  monks. 

Note  7,  page  86,  line  ai. 
They  seize  that  Deroisel— seize  on  Zatanail 

Note  8,  page  87,  line  8. 
Itc  tore  his  beard,  and  foaming  fled  the  fight. 
A  common   aud   not    very  novel    effect  of  Mussulman 
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angor.  See  Prince  Eugene's  Memoirs,  par;e  i^.  «  The  Se» 
«  raskier  received  a  wound  in  rhe  thigh  ;  he  plucked  up  his 
«  beard  Ly  the  rools,  because  he  -svas  obli<jed  lo  quit  the 
«  field.  » 

Note  9,  page  88,  line  20. 

Brief  time  had  Conrad  notf  to  greet  Gulnare. 

Gulnare,  a  female  name;  it  means,  literally,  the  flowe« 
©f  the  Pomegranate, 

Note  10,  page  96,  line  2. 

Till  ei'en  the  scaffold  echoes  with  their  Jest  I 

In  Sir  Thomas  More,  for  instance,  on  the  scaffold,  and 
Anne  Roleyn  in  the  Tower,  when  grasping  her  neck,  she 
remarked,  that  it  «  was  loo  slender  to  troi.ble  the  heads- 
man much."  During  one  part  of  the  French  Revolution,  it 
became  a  fashion  fo  leave  some  «  mot  »  as  a  legacy  :  and 
the  quantity  of  facetious  last  words  spoken  during  that 
pe  iod  would  form  a  melancholy  jest-book  of  a  considera- 
ble size. 

Note  II,  page  102,  line  2. 

That  closed  their  murdered  sage's  latest  day ! 

Socrates  drank  the  hemlock  a  short  lime  before  sunset 
(the  hour  of  execution),  notwithstanding  the  entreaties  of 
his  disciples  lo  wait  till  the  sun  went  down. 

Note  12,  page  tea,  line  i4- 
The  queen  of  night  asserts  her  silent  reign. 

The  twilight  in  Greece  is  much  shorter  than  in  our  own 
ecunfry:  the  days  in  winter  are  longer,  but  in  summer  of 
shorter  duration- 
Note  i3,  page  102,  line  24- 
The  gleaming  turret  of  the  gay  Kiosk. 

The  Kiosk  isaTurkish  summer-house  ;  the  palm  is  with- 
out the  present  walls  of  Athens,  not  far  from  the  temple  of 
Theseus,  between  whith  and  the  tree  the  wall  intervenes. 
— Cephisus'  stream  is  indeed  scanty,  and  Ilissus  hns  no 
stream  at  all. 
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Note  14.  page  io3,  line  a. 
That  frown  where  gentler  Ocean  seems  to  smile. 
The  opening  lines,  as  far  as  section  H,  have,  perhaps, 
lillle  business  here,    and   were   annexed  lo  an  unpubl.shed 
(Ihoi^h  p.inted)   poem;  but  they  were  written  on  the  ^pot 
in  thf  spring  of  181  r,  and  — I  icarce  know  why— the  reader 
mudt  excuae  their  appearance  here  if  he  can. 
Nijle  i5,  page  io5,  line  29. 
His  only  bends  in  seeming  o'er  his  beads. 
The  Comboloio,  or  Mahometan  Fosary;  the  beads  ar?  sn 
Butober  ninely-'iine. 

Note  16,  page  lao,  line  3. 
y4nd  the  cold  powers  her  colder  hand  contained. 
In  the  Levant  it  is  the  custom  to  strew  flowers  on  the  bo- 
tlies  of  the  dead,  and  in  the  hands   of  young  persons  to 
place  a  nosegay. 

Note  17.  page  i23,  last  line. 
Linked  with  one  t,'irtue,  and  a  thousand  crimes. 
That  the  point  of  honour  which  is  represented  in  one  in- 
stance of  Conrad's  character  has  not  been  carried  beyond 
the  bounds  of  probability  may  perhaps  be  in  some  degree 
confirmed  by  the  following  anecdote  of  a  brother  buccaneer 
in  (he  present  year,  i8i4« 

Our  readers  have  all  seen  the  account  of  the  enterprise 
against  the  pirates  of  Barralaria ;  but  few,  we  believe,  were 
informed  of  the  situation,  history,  or  nature  of  that  esta- 
blishment. For  the  information  of  such  as  were  unacquainted 
with  it,  we  have  procured  from  a  friend  the  following  in- 
teresting narrative  of  the  main  facts,  of  which  he  has  per- 
sonal knowledge,  and  \%hich  cannot  fail  to  interest  some  of 
our  readers. 

Barrataria  is  a  bay,  or  a  narrow  arm  of  the  gulph  of  Mex- 
ico :  it  runs  through  a  rich  but  very  flat  country,  until  it 
reaches  within  a  mile  of  the  Mississipi  river,  fifteen  miles 
below  the  city  of  New  Orleans.  The  bay  has  branches 
almost  innumerable,  in  which  persons  can  lie  concealed 
from  the  severest  scrutiny.  It  communicates  with  three 
lakeb  which  lie  on  the  south-west  side,  and  these,  with  the 
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lake  of  the  same  name,  and  which  lies  contiguous  to  the 
sea,  where  there  is  an  island  formed  by  the  two  arms  of 
this  lake  and  the  sea.  The  east  and  west  points  of  this 
island  were  fortified  in  the  year  i8ii,  by  a  band  of  pirates, 
under  the  command  of  one  Monsieur  La  Fitte.  A  large  ma- 
jority of  these  outlaws  are  of  that  class  of  the  population  of 
the  slate  of  Louisiana  who  fled  from  the  island  of  St.  Do- 
mingo during  the  troubles  there,  and  took  refuge  in  the 
island  of  Cuba  :  and  when  the  last  war  between  France  and 
Spain  commenced,  they  were  compelled  to  leave  that  island 
with  the  short  notice  of  a  few  days.  Without  ceremony, 
they  entered  the  United  States,  the  most  of  them  the  Stale 
of  Louisiana,  with  all  the  negroes  they  had  possessed  in 
Cuba.  They  were  notified  by  the  governor  of  that  State 
of  the  clause  in  the  constitution  which  forbad  the  importa- 
tion of  slaves  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  received  the  assur- 
ance of  the  governor  that  he  would  obtain,  if  possible,  the 
approbation  of  the  general  government  for  their  retaining 
this  property. 

The  island  of  Barrataria  is  situated  about  lat,  29  deg. 
i5  min.  Ion.  92  3o.  and  is  as  remarkable  for  its  health  as 
for  the  superior  scale  and  shell  fish  with  which  its  waters 
abound.  The  chief  of  this  horde,  like  Charles  de  Moor, 
had  mixed  with  his  many  vices  some  virtues.  In  the  year 
18 1 3,  this  party  had,  from  its  turpitude  and  boldness,  claim- 
ed the  attention  of  the  governor  of  Louisiana;  and  to  break 
up  the  establishment,  he  thought  proper  to  strike  at  the 
head.  He  therefore  offered  a  reward  of  5oo  dollars  for  the 
head  of  Monsieur  La  Fitle,  who  was  well  known  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  from  his  immediate 
connexion,  and  his  once  having  been  a-fencing-master  in  that 
city  of  great  reputation,  which  art  he  learnt  in  Buonaparte's 
army,  where  he  was  a  captain.  The  reward  which  was 
offered  by  the  governor  for  the  head  of  La  Fitte  was  an- 
swered by  the  offer  of  a  reward  from  the  latter  of  i5,ooo 
for  the  head  of  the  governor.  The  governor  ordered  out  a 
company  to  march  from  the  city  to  LaFitte's  island,  and  to 
burn  and  destroy  all  the  properly,  and  to  bring  to  the  city 
of  New  Orleans  all  his  banditti.  This  company,  under  the 
command  of  a  man  who  had  been  the  intimate  associate  «f 
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thU  bold   captain,    approached   very  near  to  the  fortified 
islind  before  he   saw  a  man,    or  heard  a  sound,   until  he 
heard  a  whistle,  not  unlike  a  boalswain's  call.     Then  it  was 
he    found   himself   surroundeil    by    armed    men    who  had 
emerged   from  the   secret  avenues  which   \e.\   into   liayou. 
Ileie  it  was  that  the  modem   Charles  de  Moor  developed 
his  few  noble  traits  ;  for  to  this  man  who  had  come  to  de- 
stroy his  hfe  and  all  that  was  dear  to  him,  he  not  only 
spared   his   life,  but  offered    him  that  which  would   ha^e 
made  the  honest  soldier  easy  for  the  remainder  of  his  days, 
which  was  indignantly  refused.     He  then,  with  the  appro- 
bation of  his  captor,  returned  to  the  city.     This  circum- 
stance, and  some  concoraitDnt  events,  proved  that  this  band 
of  pirates  was  not  to  be  taken  by  land.     Our  naval  force 
having  always  been  small  in  that  quarter,  exertions  for  the 
destruction  of  this  illicit  establishment  could  not  be  expect- 
ed from  them  until  augmented;  for  an  officer  of  the  navy, 
with  most  of  the  gun-boats  on  that  station,  had  to  retreat 
from  an  overwhelming  force  of  La  Fitte's.     So  soon  as  the 
augmentation   of  the   navy  authorised  an    attack,  one    was 
made;  the  overthrow  of  this  banditti  has  been  the  result; 
and  now  this  almost  invulnerable  point  and  key  to  New  Or- 
leans is  clear  of  an  enemy,  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  govern- 
ment will  hold  it  by  a  strong  military  force. — From  an  Ame- 
rican Nevspapcr. 

In  Noble's  continuation  of  Granger's  Biographical  Dic- 
tionary, there  is  a  singular  passage  in  his  account  of  arch- 
bishop Blackbourne,and  as  in  some  measure  connected  with 
the  profession  of  the  hero  of  the  foregoing  poem,  I  cannot 
resist  the  temptation  of  extracting  it. 

•<  There  is  something  mysterious  in  the  history  and  cha- 
«  ratter  of  Dr.  Blackbourne.  The  former  is  but  imperfectly 
«  known  ;  and  report  has  even  asserted  he  was  a  buccaneer  : 
«  and  that  one  of  his  brethren  in  that  profession  having 
«  asked,  on  his  arrival  in  England,  what  had  become  of  his 
«  old  chum,  Blackbourne,  was  answered,  he  is  archbishop 
«  of  York,  We  are  informed  ,  that  Blackbourne  was  in- 
«  stalled  sub-dean  of  Exeter,  in  169^,  which  office  he  re- 
««  signed  in  170a;  but  after  his  successor,  Lewis  Barnet's 
«  death,  in  170^1  be  regained  it.     In  the  following  year  he 
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«  became  dean;  and,  in  17 14,  held  with  it  the  archdeaner^ 
«  of  Cornwall.  He  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Exeter,  fe- 
«  bruary  24,  1716;  and  translated  to  York,  november  28, 
«  1724,  as  a  regard,  according  to  court  scandal,  for  unit- 
«  ing  George  I.  to  the  Dutchess  of  Munster.  This,  how- 
«  ever,  appears  to  have  been  an  unfounded  calumny.  As 
«  archbishop  he  behaved  with  great  prudence,  and  was 
«  equally  respectable  as  the  guardian  of  the  revenues  of  the 
«  see  Rumour  whispered  he  retained  the  vices  of  his  youth, 
«  and  that  a  passion  for  the  fair  sex  formed  an  item  in  the 
«  list  of  his  weaknesses :  but  so  far  from  being  convicted 
«  by  seventy  witnesses,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
«  diiectly  criminated  by  one.  In  short,  I  look  upon  these 
«  aspersions  as  the  effects  of  mere  malice.  How  is  it  pos- 
«  sible  a  buccaneer  should  have  been  so  good  a  scholar  as 
«  Blackbourne  certainly  was  ,  he  who  had  so  perfect  a 
«  knowledge  of  the  classics  (particularly  of  the  Greek  tra- 
«  gedians),  as  to  be  able  to  read  them  with  the  same  ease  as 
«  he  could  Shakespeare,  must  have  taken  great  pains  to 
«  acfjuire  the  learned  languages ;  and  have  had  both  leisure 
«  and  good  masters.  But  he  was  undoubtedly  educated  at 
«  Christ-church  College,  Oxford.  He  is  allowed  to  have 
«  been  a  pleasant  man  :  this,  however,  was  turned  against 
«  him,  by  its  being  said,  '  he  gained  more  hearts  than 
«  souls.' » 


«  The  only  voice  that  could  soothe  the  passions  of  the 
«  savage  (Alphonso  3d)  wr^s  that  of  an  amiable  and  virtuous 
<c  wife,  the  sole  object  of  his  love ;  the  voice  of  Donna  Isa- 
«  bella,  the  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  and  the  grand- 
ee daughter  of  Philip  2d,  King  of  Spain. — Her  dying  words 
«  sunk  deep  into  his  memory  ;  his  fierce  spirit  melted  into 
«  tears  ;  and  after  the  last  embrace,  Alphonso  retired  into 
«  his  chamber  to  bewail  his  irreparable  loss,  and  to  medi- 
«  tate  on  the  vanity  of  human  life.  >' — Miscellaneous  Works 
of  Gibbon,  Nen>  Edition,  ^co.  vol-  3,  page  473. 
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LARA. 

CANTO  I. 

I. 

1  H  E  serfs  are  glad  through  Lara's  wide  domaiue, 
And  slavery  half  forgets  her  feudal  chain; 
He,  their  unhoped,  but  unforgotteii  lord, 
The  long  self-exiled  chieftain  is  restored  : 
There  he  bright  faces  in  the  busy  hall, 
Bowls  on  the  board,  and  banners  on  the  wall ; 
Far  checjuering  o'er  the  pictured  window,  plays 
The  unwonted  faggots*  hospitable  blaze; 
And  gay  retainers  gather  the  hearth, 
With  tongues  all  loudness,  and  with  eyes  all  mirth. 


II. 

The  chief  of  Lara  is  returned  again  : 
And  why  had  Lara  crossed  the  bounding  main? 
Left  by  his  sire,  too  young  such  loss  to  know, 
I»nl  of  himself; — that  lierilap;e  of  woe, 
That  fearful  empire  which  the  human  breast 
Put  holds  to  rob  the  heart  within  of  rest! — 
With  none  to  check,  and  f •  w  to  point  in  time 
The  thousand  paths  that  slope  the  way  to  crime; 
'J  hen,  when  be  most  required  commandment,  then 
Had  LaraVdarmg  boyhood  governed  men. 
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It  skills  not,  boots  not  step  by  step  to  trace 
His  youth  through  all  the  mazes  of  its  race ; 
Short  was  the  course  his  restlessness  had  run, 
But  long  enough  to  leave  him  half  undone. 

Ill 

And  Lara  left  in  youth  his  father-land  ; 
But  from  the  hour  he  waved  his  parting  hand 
Each  trace  waxed  fainter  of  his  course,  till  all 
Had  nearly  ceased  his  memory  to  recall. 
His  sire  was  dust,  his  vassals  could  deckre, 
'Twas  all  they  knew,  that  Lara  was  not  there; 
Nor  sent,  nor  came  he,  till  conjecture  grew 
Cold  in  the  many,  anxious  in  the  few. 
His  hall  scarce  echoes  with  his  wonted  name, 
His  portrait  darken^  in  its  fading  frame. 
Another  <  hicf  consoh'd  his  destined  bride. 
The  young  forgot  him,  and  the  old  had  died; 
«  Yet  doth  he  live!  »  exclaims  the  impatient  heir, 
And  sighs  for  sables  whirh  he  must  not  wear. 
A  hundred  scutcheons  deck  with  gloomy  grace 
The  Lara's  last  and  longest  dwelling  place; 
But  one  is  absent  from  the  mouldering  (i\e , 
That  now  were  welcome  in  that  Gothic  pile. 

IV. 

He  comes  at  last  in  sudden  loneliness, 

And  whence  they  know  not,  why  they  need  not  guess; 

They  more  might  marvel,  when  the  greeting's  o'er, 

Not  that  he  came,  but  came  not  long  before  : 

No  train  is  his  beyond  a  single  page. 

Of  foreign  aspect,  and  of  tender  age. 

Years  had  rolled  on,  and  fast  they  speed  away 

To  those  that  wander  as  to  those  that  stay;    . 
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But  lack  of  tidings  from  another  clime 
Had  lent  a  flagging  vviug  to  weary  Time. 
They  see,  they  recognise,  yet  almost  deem 
The  present  dubious,  or  the  past  a  dream. 

He  lives,  nor  yet  is  past  his  manhood's  prime, 
Though  seared  by  toil, and  something  touched  by  time; 
His  faults,  whate'er  they  were,  if  scarce  forgot, 
Might  be  untaught  him  by  his  varied  lot ; 
Nor  good  nor  ill  of  late  were  known,  his  name 
Might  yet  uphold  his  patrimonial  fame  : 
Hi    soul  in  youth  was  haughty,  but  his  sins 
No  more  than  pleasure  from  the  stripling  wins  ,- 
And  suth,  if  not  yet  hardened  in  their  course, 
Might  be  redeemed^  nor  ask  a  long  remorse. 

V. 

And  they  indeed  were  changed — *tis  quickly  seen 

Whate'er  he  be,  *twas  not  what  he  had  been : 

That  lirow  in  furrowed  bnes  had  fixed  at  last, 

And  spake  of  passions,  but  of  passion  past : 

The  pride,  but  not  the  fire,  of  early  days, 

Coldness  of  mien,  and  carelessness  of  praise  ;  , : 

A  high  demeanour,  and  a  glance  that  took 

Their  thoughts  from  others  by  a  single  look ; 

And  that  sarcastic  levity  of  tongue. 

The  stinging  of  a  heart  the  world  hath  stung, 

That  darts  in  seeming  playfulness  around, 

And  makes  those  feel  that  will  not  own  the  wonnd; 

All  these  seemed  hisj  and  something  more  beneath, 

Than  glance  could  well  reveal,  or  accent  breathe. 

Ambition,  glory,  love,  the  common  aim. 

That  some  can  conqaer,  and  that  all  would  claim. 
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Within  his  breast  appeared  no  more  to  strive, 
Yet  seemed  as  lately  they  had  been  alive; 
And  some  deep  feeling  it  were  vain  to  trace 
At  moments  lightened  o'er  his  livid  face. 

YI. 

Not  much  he  loved  long  question  of  the  past, 
Nor  told  of  wondrous  wilds,  and  desarts  vast, 
In  those  far  lands  where  he  had  wandered  lone, 
And — as  himself  would  have  it  seem — unknown  : 
Yet  these  in  vain  his  eye  could  scarcely  scan, 
Nor  glean  experience  from  his  fellow  man ; 
But  what  he  had  beheld  he  shunned  to  show, 
As  hardly  worth  a  stranger's  care  to  know  ; 
If  still  more  prying  such  enquiry  grew, 
His  brow  fell  darker,  and  his  words  more  few. 

VII. 

Not  unrejoiced  to  see  him  once  again, 
Warm  was  his  welcome  to  the  haunts  of  men  ; 
Born  of  high  lineage,  linked  in  high  command. 
He  mingled  with  the  Magnates  of  his  land  ; 
Joined  the  carousals  of  the  great  and  gay. 
And  saw  them  smile  or  sigh  their  hours  away; 
But  still  he  only  saw,  and  did  not  share 
The  common  pleasure  or  the  general  care ; 
He  did  not  follow  what  they  all  pursued 
With  hope  still  baffled,  still  to  be  renewed ; 
Nor  shadowy  honour,  nor  substantial  gain. 
Nor  beauty's  preference,  and  the  rival's  pain  : 
Around  him  some  mysterious  circle  thrown 
Repelled  approach,  and  showed  him  stdl  alone; 
Upon  his  eye  sate  something  of  reproof, 
That  kept  at  least  frivolity  aloof  j 
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t.,.,  ii....j;s  more  timid  that  beheld  him  near, 
Iq  silence  gazed,  or  whispered  mutual  fear; 
And  they  the  wiser,  friendlier  few  confest 
They  deemed  him  better  than  his  air  exprcst. 

vur. 

'Twas  strange — in  youth  all  action  and  all  life, 
Burning  for  pleasure,  not  averse  from  strife; 
Woman — ihe  field— the  Ocean— all  that  gave 
Promise  of  gladness,  peril  of  a  grave. 
In  turn  he  tried — he  ransacked  all  below, 
And  found  his  recompense  in  joy  or  woe, 
No  lame ,  trite  medium  ;  for  his  feelings  sought 
In  that  intenseness  an  escape  from  thought : 
The  tempest  of  his  heart  in  scorn  had  gazed, 
On  that  the  feebler  elements  hath  raised ; 
The  rapture  of  his  heart  had  looked  on  high  , 
And  asked  if  greater  dwelt  beyond  the  sky  : 
Chained  to  excess ,  the  slave  of  each  extreme  , 
Flow  woke  he  from  the  wildncss  of  that  dream  ? 
Alas  I  he  told  not  —  but  he  did  awake 
To  curse  the  withered  heart  that  would  not  break. 


IX. 

Book-s,  for  his  volume  heretofore  was  Man, 

With  eve  more  curious  he  appeared  to  scan , 

And  oft,  in  sudden  mood  ,  for  many  a  day 

From  all  communion  he  would  start  away: 

And  then  ,  his  rarely  called  attendants  said, 

Through  night's  long  hours  would  sound  his  hurried  tread 

0*er  the  dark  gallery,  where  his  fathers  frowned 

Id  rude  but  antique  porlraitmc  around  : 
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Tlipy  hear(1, but  whispered  —  «•  that  rausf  not  be  kno-vt  r 

«  The  sound  of  words  less  earthly  than  liis  own. 

«  Yes,  ihey  whf>  chose  might  smile  ,  l<nt  some   had     I 

«  They  scarce  knew  what,  but  more  than  should  haveh   ' 

«  Why  gazed  he  so  upon  the  ghastly  head 

M  Which  hands  profane  had  gathered  from  the  dead 

«  That  still  beside  his  opened  volume  lay, 

tt  As  if  to  startle  all  save  him  awav  ? 

M   Why  slept  he  not  when  others  were  at  rest? 

«  Why  heard  no  music,  and  received  no  guest? 

M  Al'  was  not  well  th(y  deemed — but  where  thcwrn 

«  Some  knew  perchance — but  'twere  a  tale  too  long 

«  And  sm  h  besides  were  too  discreetly  wise, 

«  To  more  than  hitjt  their  knowledge  in  surmise; 

«  Hut  if  they  would — they  could  >» — Around  the  boai 

Thus  Lara's  vassals  prattled  of  their  lord. 

It  was  the  night — and  Lara's  glassy  stream 

The  stars  are  studding,  each  with  imaged  beam ; 

So  calm,  the  waters  scarcely  seem  to  stray, 

And  yet  they  glide  like  happiness  away;  /jr 

Reflecting  far  and  fairy-like  from  high 

The  immortal  lights  that  live  along  the  sky : 

Its  banks  are  fringed  with  many  a  gooilly  tree, 

And  flowers  the  fairest  that  may  feast  the  bee  ; 

Such  in  her  chaplet  infant  Dian  wove, 

And  Innocence  would  offer  to  her  love. 

These  deck  the  shore  )  the  waves  their  channel  make 

In  windings  bright  and  mazy  like  the  snake. 

All  was  so  still,  so  soft  in  earth  and  air. 

You  scarce  would  start  to  meet  a  spirit  there; 

Secure  that  nought  of  evil  could  delight 

To  walk  in  such  a  scenC;  on  such  a  night  I 
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was  a  moment  only  for  the  j^ood  : 
0  Lara  tieeincd,  nor  loiip;er  there  h*»  stood, 
III  turned  in  silence  to  bis  castle -gate  ; 
ui  h  sf  poe  his  son!  no  more  could  contemplate : 
scene  reminded  him  of  other  days, 
rv  es  more  cloudless,  moons  of  purer  blaze, 
nt'oighls  more  soft  and  frequent,  hearts  that  now— 
I  'o— no — th»  storm  may  beat  upon  his  brow, 
'uf-lt — mi'sparini;— but  a  night  like  this, 
t  night  of  beauty,  mocked  si»cb  breast  as  his. 

XI. 

le  turned  within,  his  sohtary  ha'T, 
ind  his  high  shado^v  shot  along  the  wall ; 
There  were  the  painted  forms  of  other  times, 
fwas  all  they  left  of  virtues  or  of  crimes, 
>ave  vague  tradition  ;  and  the  gloomv  vaults 
That  hid  their  dust,  their  foibles,  and  their  faults; 
\nd  half  a  column  of  the  pompous  page. 
That  speeds  the  specious  tale  from  age  to  age; 
V\  heic  History's  pen  its  praise  or  l)lamc  supplies, 
And  lies  like  truth,  and  still  most  truly  lies. 
He  wandering  mused,  and  as  the  moonbeam  shone 
Through  the  dim  lattice  o*er  the  floor  of  stone, 
And  the  high  fretted  roof,  and  saints,  that  there 
0*er  gotliic  windows  knelt  in  pictured  prayer, 
Reflected  in  fantastic  figures  grew. 
Like  life,  but  not  like  mortal  life,  to  view; 
>'isiling  locks  of  sable,  broAV  of  gloom, 
the  wide  waving  of  his  shaken  plume, 
Cilaiiced  like  a  spectre's  attributes,  and  gave 
Hi»  aspect  all  that  terror  gives  the  grave. 
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XII. 

'Twas  midnight — all  was  slumber  ;  the  lone  light 
Dimmed  in  the  lamp,  as  loth  to  break  the  night. 
Hark!  there  be  murmurs  heard  in  Lara's  hall — 
A  sound — a  voice —  a  shriek — a  fearful  call  I 
A  long,  loud  shriek — and  silence — did  they  hear 
That  frantic  echo  burst  the  sleeping  ear? 
They  heard  and  rose,  and  treraulou.>ly  brave 
Rush  where  the  sound  invoked  their  aid  to  save  ; 
They  come  with  half-lit  tapers  in  their  hands, 
And  snatched  in  startled  haste  unbelted  brands. 

XIII. 

Cold  as  the  marble  where  his  length  was  laid, 

Pale  as  the  beam  that  o'er  his  features  played, 

Was  Lara  stretched;  his-half  drawn  sabre  near, 

Dropped  it  should  seem  in  more  than  nature's  fear; 

Yet  he  was  firm,  or  had  been  firm  till  cow, 

And  still  defiance  knit  his  gathered  brow; 

Though  mixed  with  terror,  senseless  as  he  lay, 

There  lived  npon  his  lip  the  wish  to  slay ; 

Some  half  formed  threat  in  utterance  there  had  died, 

Some  imprecation  of  despairing  pride; 

His  eye  was  almost  sealed,  but  not  forsook, 

Even  in  its  trance  the  gladiator's  look. 

That  oft  awake  his  aspect  could  disclose, 

And  now  was  fixed  in  horrible  repose. 

They  raise  him — bear  him ;  — hush  I  he  breathes,  he  .>pe 

The  swarthy  blush  recolours  in  his  cheeks, 

His  lip  resumes  its  red,  his  eye,  though  dim, 

Rolls  wide  and  wild,  each  slowly  quivering  limb 

Recalls  its  function,  but  his  words  are  strung 

In  terms  that  seem  not  of  his  native  tongue; 
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istiiict  but  strange,  enough  tbey  understand 
J  deem  them  accents  of  another  land, 
tid  such  they  were,  and  meant  to  meet  an  ear 
hat  hears  them  not— alas  I  that  cannot  hear! 

XIV. 

is  pageapproiched,  and  he  alone  appeared 

o  know  the  import  of  the  words  they  heard ; 

ud,  bv  the  change?  of  his  cheek  and  brow, 

he)-  were  not  such  as  Lara  should  avow, 

or  he  interpret,  yet  with  less  surprise 

han  those  around  their  chieftain's  state  he  eyes, 

ut  Lara's  prostrate  form  he  bent  beside, 

!id  in  that  tongue  which  seemed  his  own  replied, 

ad  Lara  heeds  those  tones  that  gently  seem 

0  soothe  away  the  horrors  of  his  dream; 

f  dream  it  were,  that  thus  could  overthrow 

.  breast  that  needed  not  ideal  woe. 

XV. 

\lulc  cr  lii3  phreuzy  dreamed  or  eye  beheld, 
f  yet  remembered  ne*cr  to  be  revealed, 
Icsls  at  his  heart :  the  customed  morning  came, 
Vnd  breathed  new  vigour  in  his  shaken  frame; 
Vnd  solace  sought  he  none  from  priest  nor  leech, 
\nd  8O0U  the  Same  in  movement  and  iu  speech 
\s  heretofore  he  filled  the  passing  hours. 
Sot  less  he  smiles,  nor  more  his  forehead  lours 
"      ^  were  wont;  and  if  the  coming  night 
1  less  welcome  now  to  Lara's  sight, 
)  his  marvelling  vassals  showed  it  not, 
^  -hiddcring  proved  their  fear  was  less  forgot. 
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In  trembling  pairs  (  alone  tliey  dared  not )  crawl 
The  astonislied  slaves,  and  shun  the  fated  balJj 
The  waving  banner,  and  the  clapping  door, 
The  rustling  tapestry,  and  the  echoing  floor; 
The  long  dim  shadows  of  surrounding  trees, 
The  flapping  bat,  ihe  night  song  of  the  breeze; 
Aughl  they  behold  or  hear  their  thought  appals, 
As  evening  saddens  o'er  the  dark  grey  walls. 

XVI. 

Vain  thought!  that  hour  of  ne*er  unravelled  gloom 

Came  not  again,  or  Lara  could  assume 

A  seeming  of  forgclfu'ness,  that  made 

His  vassals  more  amazed  nor  less  afraid — 

Had  memory  vauished  then  with  sense  restored? 

Since  word,  nor  look,  nor  gesture  of  their  lord 

Betrayed  a  feeling  that  recalled  to  these 

That  fevered  moment  of  his  mind's  disease. 

Was  it  a  dream?  was  his  the  voice  that  spoke 

Those  strange  wild  accents;  his  the  cry  ihit  broke 

Their  slumber?  his  the  oppressed  o'er-laboured  heart 

That  ceased  to  beat,  the  look  that  made  them  start? 

Could  he  who  thus  had  suffered,  so  forget, 

When  such  as  saw  that  suffering  shudder  yet? 

Or  did  that  silence  prove  his  memory  fixed 

Too  deep  for  words,  indelible,  unmixed 

In  that  corroding  secrecy  which  gnaws 

The  heart  to  show  the  effect,  but  not  the  cause? 

jNot  so  in  him;  his  breast  had  buried  both, 

JJor  common  gazers  could  discern  the  growth 

Ofthonghts  that  mortal  lips  must  have  half  told; 

They  choak  the  feeble  words  that  would  unfold. 
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XV 11. 

n  bim  inexplicably  mixed  appeared 

Ititli  lo  bf  loved  and  hated,  sought  and  feared; 

)uintoti  vai-yinji;  o'er  his  hidden  lot, 

u  praise  or  rading  ne'er  his  name  forgot ; 

bs  silence  formed  a  iherae  for  others*  piatc— 

hev{;uessed — theyj^azed — they  fain  wouli  know  hisfate. 
Vhal  had  he  been?  what  was  he,  thus  unknown, 
Vho  walked  their  world,  his  lineage  ou'y  known? 
i  hater  of  his  kind?  yet  some  would  s.iy, 
Vilh  them  he  eould  seem  gay  amidst  the  gay; 
'ut  owned,  that  smile  if  oft  observed  and  near, 
Vaned  in  its  mirth  and  withered  to  a  sneer; 

hat  sanile  might  reach  his  lip.  but  passed  not  by, 
»one  e  cr  could  trace  its  laughter  to  hi>.  eye  : 
fct  there  was  softness  too  in  his  regard, 
it  times,  a  heart  as  not  by  nature  haid, 
'ul  onec  peiceived,  his  spirit  seemed  to  chide 
•ueh  weakness,  as  unworthy  of  its  pride, 
^nd  steeled  itself,  as  scorning  to  redeem 

loubt  from  others  half  withheld  esteem  ; 

u  self-inflicted  penince  of  a  breast 

.Vhi(  ii  tenderness  might  once  have  wrung  from  rest : 

11  vigilance  of  grief  that  would  (  ompel 

(he  soul  to  hate  for  having  loved  loo  well. 

xviir. 

There  was  in  him  a  vital  scorn  of  all : 
■  Is  if  the  worst  had  fali'n  which  could  befall, 

le  stood  a  stranger  in  this  breathing  world, 

^n  erring  spirit  from  another  burled; 

^  thing  of  dark  imaginings,  that  shaped 
!  iy  choice  the  perds  he  by  chance  escaped; 
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But  'scaped  in  vain,  for  in  their  memory  yet 
His  mind  -would  half  exult  and  half  regret  ; 
With  more  capacity  for  love  than  earth 
Bestows  on  most  of  mortal  mould  and  hirth, 
Eis  early  dreams  of  good  outstripped  the  truth, 
And  trouhled  manhood  followed  baffled  youth; 
With  thought  of  years  in  phantom  chase  mispent, 
And  wasted  powers  for  belter  purpose  lent; 
And  fiery  passions  that  had  poured  their  wrath 
In  hurried  desolation  o'er  his  path, 
And  left  the  better  feelings  all  at  strife 
In  wild  reflection  o*cr  his  stormy  life ; 
But  haughty  still,  and  Joth  himself  to  blame, 
He  called  on  Nature's  self  to  share  the  shame, 
And  charged  all  faults  upon  the  fleshly  form 
She  gave  to  clog  the  soul,  and  feast  the  worm  ; 
'Till  he  at  last  confounded  good  and  ill, 
And  half  mistook  for  fate  the  acts  of  will : 
Too  high  for  common  selfishness,  he  could 
At  times  resign  his  own  for  others'  good, 
Bui  not  in  pity,  not  because  he  ought. 
But  in  some  strange  perversity  of  thought, 
That  swayed  him  onward  with  a  secret  pride 
To  do  what  few  or  none  would  do  beside; 
And  this  same  impulse  would,  in  tempting  time. 
Mislead  his  spirit  equally  to  crime; 
So  much  he  soared  beyond,  or  sunk  beneath 
The  men  with  whom  he  felt  condemned  to  breathe. 
And  longed  by  good  or  ill  to  separate 
Himself  from  all  who  shared  his  mortal  state  ; 
His  mind  abhorring  this  had  fixed  her  throne 
Far  from  the  world,  in  regions  of  her  own  : 
Thus  coldly  passing  all  that  passed  below, 
His  l)^ood  in  temperate  seeming  now  would  flow  : 
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Ah  I  bappicr  if  it  ne'er  wilL  guilt  had  glowed, 
But  e?er  in  tbat  icy  sraoollincss  flowed! 
'Tis  true,  with  other  men  their  path  he  walked. 
And  like  the  rest  in  seeming  did  and  talked, 
Nor  outraged  Reason's  rules  by  flaw  nor  slart, 
Hb  madness  was  not  of  the  head,  but  heart; 
And  rarely  wandered  in  his  speech,  or  drew 
His  thoughts  so  forth  as  to  ofl'end  the  view 

XIX. 

With  all  tbat  chilling  mystery  of  mien, 
And  seeming  gladness  to  remain  unseen; 
He  had  ( if 'twere  not  nature's  boon  )  an  art 
Of  fixing  memory  on  another's  heart : 
It  was  not  love  perchance — nor  hate — nor  aught 
That  words  can  image  to  express  the  thought; 
But  they  who  saw  him  did  not  see  in  vain, 
And  once  beheld,  would  ask  of  him  again  : 
And  those  to  whom  he  spake  remembered  well, 
And  on  the  words,  however  light,  would  dwell : 
>'one  knew,  nor  how,  nor  why,  but  he  entwined 
Himself  perforce  around  the  hearer's  mind ; 
There  he  was  stamped,  in  liking,  or  in  hate. 
If  greeted  once  ;  however  brief  the  date 
Tbat  friendship,  pity,  or  aversion  knew, 
Sliil  there  within  the  inmost  thought  he  grew. 
You  could  not  penetiate  his  soul,  but  found, 
Despite  your  wonder,  to  your  own  be  wound; 
His  presence  haunted  still;  and  from  lie  breast 
He  forced  an  all-unwilling  interest : 

ti  was  the  struggle  in  that  mental  ntt, 

>p*uit  seemed  to  dare  vou  to  forget  I 
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XX. 


There  is  a  festival,  where  knights  and  dames, 
And  aught  that  wealth  or  lofty  lineage  claims 
Appear — a  highborn  and  a  welcome  guest 
To  Otho's  hall  came  Lara  with  the  rest. 
The  long  carousal  shake*  the  illumined  hall, 
Well  speeds  alike  the  banquet  and  the  ball ; 
And  the  gay  dance  of  bounding  Beauty's  train 
Links  grace  and  harmony  in  happiest  chain : 
Blest  are  the  early  hearts  and  gentle  hands 
That  mingle  there  in  well  according  bands  ; 
It  is  a  sight  the  careful  brow  might  smoolhcy 
And  make  Age  smile,  and  dream  itself  to  youth. 
And  Youlh  forget  such  hour  was  past  on  earth, 
So  springs  the  exulting  bosom  to  that  mirih  I 

XXI. 

And  Lara  gazed  on  these,  sedately  glad, 
His  brow  belied  him  if  his  soul  was  sad; 
And  his  glance  followed  fast  each  fluttering  fair, 
Whose  steps  of  lightness  woke  no  echo  there  : 
He  leaned  against  the  lofty  pillar  nigh, 
With  folded  arms  and  long  attentive  eye, 
Nor  marked  a  glance  so  sternly  fixed  on  his, 
111  brooked  high  Lara  scrutiny  like  this  : 
At  length  he  caught  it,  'lis  a  face  unknown, 
But  seems  as  searching  his,  and  his  alone ; 
Prying  and  dark,  a  stranger's  by  his  mien. 
Who  still  till  now  had  gazed  on  him  unseen; 
At  length  encountering  meets  the  mutual  gaze 
Of  keen  enquiry,  and  of  mute  amaze  ; 
On  Lara's  glance  emotion  gathering  grew, 
As  if  distrusting  that  the  stranger  threw ; 
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MoDg  ihe  slraiiger*s  aspect  fixed  and  stern, 

Flashed  more  than  thcQce  the  vulgar  eye  could  Jearn. 

XXII. 

u  *fis  he!  n  the  stranger  cried,  and  those  that  heard, 
'loed  fast  and  far  the  whispered  word. 
_  ;s  he  I  »> — « *Tis  who!  »•  ihey  question  far  and  near, 
nil  louder  accents  rung  on  Lara's  ear ; 
So  widely  spread,  few  hosoms  well  could  brook 
The  general  marvel,  or  that  single  look  ; 
Uit  I-^ra  stirred  not,  changed  not,  the  surprise 
That  sprung  at  first  to  his  a  i  rested  eyes 
♦eemed  now  subsided,  neither  sunk  nor  raised 
lianced  bis  eye  round,  though  still  the  stranger  gazed  ; 
^nd  drawing  nigh,  exclaimed,  with  haughty  sneer, 
«  Tis  he  I — how  came  he  thence? — what  doth  he  here  ?>• 

XXIII. 

I  were  loo  much  for  Lara  to  pass  by 

uch  questiou,  so  repeated  fierce  and  high ; 

Viih  look  collected,  but  with  accent  cold, 

lore  mildly  firm  than  petulantly  bold, 

ie  turned,  and  met  the  inquisitorial  rone — 

My  name  is  Lara! — wheu  thine  own  is  known, 
,    Doubt  not  ray  fitting  answer  to  requite 

T'lie  uniooked  for  courtesy  of  such  a  knight. 
!s  I>ara! — further  wouldst  thou  mark  or  ask  ? 

I  shun  no  question,  and  I  wear  do  mask.  >» 

iou  shun'st  no  question!  Ponder— is  there  none 

Mist  answer,  though  thine  ear  wou'l  sliua  ? 
I  ihou  me  uuknov/u  too?  Gaze  again! 
least  Iby  memory  was  not  given  in  vaic^ 
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H  Oh  I  never  canst  tliou  cancel  half  her  debt, 

«  Eternity  forbids  thee  to  forget.  » 

With  slow  and  searching  glance  upon  his  face 

Grew  Lara's  eyes,  but  nothing  there  could  trace 

They  knew,  or  chose  to  know — with  dubious  look 

He  deigned  no  answer,  but  his  head  he  shook , 

And  half  contemptuous  turned  to  pass  away ; 

33ut  the  stern  stranger  motioned  him  to  stay. 

«  A  word  I— I  charge  thee  stay,  and  answer  here 

»«  To  one,  who,  w'eit  thou  noble,  w^re  thy  peer, 

«  But  as  thou  wast  and  art — nay,  frow^n  not,  lord, 

«  If  false,  'tis  easy  to  disprove  the  w^ord — 

«  But,  as  thou  wast  and  art,  on  thee  looks  down, 

»i  Distrusts  thy  smiles,  but  shakes  not  at  thy  frown. 

«  Art  thou  not  he ?  whose  deeds —  » 

«  Whate'er  I 
M  Words  wild  as  these,  accusers  like  to  thee 
«  1  list  no  further  ;  those  with  whom  they  weigh 
H  May  hear  the  rest,  nor  venture  to  gainsay 
«  The  wondrous  tale  no  doubt  thy  tongue  can  tell, 
«  Which  thus  begins  so  courteously  and  well. 
M  Let  Otho  cherish  here  his  polished  guest, 
u  To  him  my  thanks  and  thoughts  stall  be  exprest. 
And  here  their  wondering  host  hath  interposed— r 
u  Whate'er  there  be  between  you  undisclosed, 
a  This  is  no  time  nor  fitting  place  to  mar 
n  The  mirthful  meeting  with  a  wordy  war. 
n  If  thou,  Sir  Ezzelin,  hast  ought  to  show 
u  Which  it  befits  Count  Lara's  ear  to  know, 
t<  To-morrow,  here,  or  elsewhere,  as  may  best 
V.  Beseem  your  mutual  judgment,  speak  the  rest ; 
i<  I  pledge  myself  for  thee,  as  not  unknown, 
(•  Though  like  Count  Lara  now  returned  alone 
o  From  other  lands,  almost  a  stranger  grown; 
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ad  if  from  Lara's  blood  and  gentle  birth 

augur  right  of  courpc;e  and  of  worth, 
.  lie  will  not  that  untainted  line  behe, 
«  Nor  aught  that  knighthood  may  accord,  deny.  » 

To-morrow  be  it,  »  Ezzelin  replied, 
.  lid  here  our  several  worth  and  truth  be  tried  ; 
"  1  g^ge  my  life,  my  falchion  to  attest 
«  My  -words,  so  may  I  mingle  with  the  blest  I  y> 
VVhal  answers  Lara?  to  its  centre  shrunk 
His  soul,  in  deep  abstraction  sudden  sunk; 
The  words  of  many,  and  the  eyes  of  all 
That  there  were  gathered,  seemed  on  him  to  fall 
But  his  were  silent,  his  appeared  to  stray 
In  far  forgetfulness  away — away — 
Alas  I  that  heedlessness  of  all  around 
Pi-ir.fJ^,>  r«  frT-rnl.rnnce  only  too  profound. 

XXIV. 

^  To-morrow  I — ay,  to-morrow  I  »  further  w^ord 

Than  those  repeated  none  from  Lara  heartl ; 

Upon  his  brow  do  outward  passion  spoke. 

From  his  large  eye  no  flashing  anger  broke  ; 

Yet  there  was  something  fixed  in  that  low  lone, 

Which  showed  resolve,  determined,  though  unknown. 

He  seized  his  cloak — his  head  he  slightly  bowed, 

And  passing  Ezzclin,  he  left  the  crowd; 

And,  as  he  passed  him,  smiling  met  the  frown 

With  which  that  r hicftain*s  brow  would  bear  hisi  down! 

It  was  nor  smile  of  mirth,  nor  struggling  pride 

That  curbs  to  scorn  the  wrath  it  cannot  hide; 

But  thai  of  one  iu  his  own  heart  secure 

Of  alt  that  he  would  do,  or  could  cnduro. 
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Could  lliis  mean  peace?  the  calmness  of  the  good/ 
Or  guilt  grown  old  in  desperate  hardihood? 
Alas  I  too  like  in  confidence  are  each  , 
For  man  to  trust  to  mortal  look  or  speech ; 
From  d^'eds,  and  deeds  alone,  may  he  discern 
Truths  which  it  wrings  the  unpractised  heart  to  learii. 

XXV. 

And  Lara  called  his  page,  and  went  his  way — 
Well  could  that  stripling  word  or  sign  obev : 
His  only  follower  from  those  climes  afiir, 
Where  the  soul  glows  beneath  a  brighter  star; 
For  Lara  left  the  shore  from  whence  he  sprung, 
In  duty  patient  and  sedate  though  young* 
Silent  as  him  he  served,  his  failh  appears 
Above  his  station,  and  beyond  his  years, 
though  not  unknown  the  tongue  of  Lara's  land, 
In  such  from  him  he  rarely  beard  command ^ 
But  fleet  his  step  and  clear  his  tones  would  come, 
When  Lara's  lip  breathed  forth  the  words  of  home  : 
Those  accents  as  bis  native  mountains  dear, 
Awake  their  absent  echoes  in  his  ear, 
Friends',  kindreds',  parents',  wonted  voice  recall, 
Now  lost,  abjured,  for  one — his  friend,  his  all  ; 
For  him  earth  now  disclosed  no  other  guide; 
What  marvel  then  he  rarely  left  his  side  ? 

XXVI. 

Light  was  his  form,  and  darkly  delicate 

That  brow  whereon  his  native  sun  had  sale, 

But  had  not  marred,  though  in  his  beams  he  grew, 

The  cheek  Vv^here  oft  tbe  unbidden  blush  shone  through  j 
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1 01  iioi  such  blush  as  mounts  when  health  would  show 

All  the  heart's  hue  in  that  delighted  glow; 

But  'twas  a  hectic  tint  of  secret  care 

That  for  a  burning  moment  fevered  there; 

And  the  wild  sparkle  of  his  eye  seemed  caught 

From  high,  and  lightened  with  electric  thought, 

Though  Its  black  orb  those  long  low  lashes  fringe > 

Had  tempered  with  a  melancholy  tinge  5 

Yet  less  of  sorrow  than  of  pride  was  there, 

Or  if  'twere  grief,  a  grief  that  none  should  share  : 

And  pleased  not  him  the  sports  that  please  his  age, 

The  tricks  of  youth,  the  frolics  of  the  page, 

For  hours  on  Lara  he  would  fix  his  glance. 

As  all  forgotten  in  that  watchful  trance ; 

And  from  his  chief  withdrawn,  he  wandered  lone, 

Brief  were  his  answers,  and  his  questions  none; 

His  walk  the  wood,  his  sport  some  foreign  book; 

His  resling-place  the  bank  that  curbs  the  brook  : 

He  seemed,  like  him  he  served,  to  live  apart 

From  all  that  lures  the  eye,  and  fills  the  heart; 

To  know  no  brotherhood,  and  take  from  earth 

No  gift  beyond  that  bitter  boon — our  birth. 

XXVII. 

Jl  aught  he  loved,  'twas  Lara  ;  but  was  shown 

His  faith  in  reyerence  and  in  deeds  alone; 

In  mute  attention;  and  his  care,  which  guessed 

Each  wish,  fulfilled  it  ere  the  tongue  expressed. 

Still  there  was  haughtiness  in  all  he  did, 

A  spirit  deep  that  brooked  not  to  be  chid; 

His  leal,  though  more  than  that  of  servile  hands, 

Id  act  alone  obeys,  his  air  commands ; 

*.'  if  'twas  Lara's  less  than  his  desire 

1  hil  thus  he  served,  but  surely  not  for  hire. 
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Slight  were  the  tasks  enjoined  him  by  his  ford^ 

To  hold  the  stirrup,  or  to  bear  the  sword ; 

To  time  his  lute,  or  if  he  willed  it  more, 

On  tomes  of  other  times  and  tongues  to  pore ; 

But  ne'er  to  mingle  with  the  menial  train, 

To  whom  he  showed  nor  deference  nor  disdain, 

But  that  well-worn  reserve  which  proved  he  knew 

^0  sympathy  with  that  familiar  crew  : 

His  soul,  whate'er  his  station  or  his  stem, 

Could  bow  to  Lara,  not  descend  to  them. 

Of  higher  birth  he  seemed,  and  better  days, 

Nor  mark  of  vulgar  toil  that  hand  betrays, 

So  femininely  white  it  might  bespeak 

Another  sex,  when  matched  with  that  smooth  cheek, 

But  for  his  garb,  and  something  in  his  gaze, 

More  wild  and  high  than  woman's  eye  betrays  y 

A  latent  fierceness  that  far  more  became 

His  fiery  climate  than  his  tender  frame : 

True,  in  his  words  it  broke  not  from  his  breast, 

But  from  his  aspect  might  be  more  than  guest. 

Kaled  his  name,  though  rumour  said  he  bore 

Another  ere  he  left  his  mountain-shore^ 

For  sometimes  he  would  hear,  however  nigh, 

That  name  repeated  loud  without  reply, 

As  nnfamiliar,  or,  if  roused  again, 

Start  to  the  sound,  as  but  remembered  then  ; 

Unless  'twas  Lara's  wonted  voice  that  spake, 

For  then,  ear,  eyes,  and  heart  would  all  awake. 

XXVIIL 

He  had  looked  down  upon  the  festive  hall, 
And  marked  that  sudden  strife  so  marked  of  all ; 
And  when  the  crowd  around  and  ne.ir  him  told 
Their  wonder  at  the  calmness  of  the  bold. 
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i  noil  marvel  how  llic  liigli-born  F^ara  bore 
Such  insult  from  a  stranger,  doubly  sore, 
The  colour  of  young  Kaled  went  and  came, 
Tlic  lip  of  ashes,  and  the  cheek  of  flarae; 
And  o*er  his  brow  the  dampening  heart-drops  threw 
The  sickening  iciness  of  ihat  cold  dew, 
That  rises  as  the  busy  bosora  sinks 
With  heavy  thoughts  from  which  reflection  shrinks. 
Yes — there  be  things  that  wc  must  dream  and  dare, 
And  execute  ere  thought  be  half  aware : 
Whatever  might  Kaled's  be,  it  was  enow 
To  seal  his  lip,  but  agonise  his  brow. 
He  gazed  on  Ezzelin  till  Lara  cast 
That  sidelong  smile  upon  the  knight  he  past; 
When  Kaled  saw  that  smile  his  visage  fell. 
As  if  on  something  recognized  right  well ; 
His  memoiT  read  irf  such  a  meaning  more 
Than  Lara's  aspect  unto  others  wore  : 
Forward  he  sprung — a  moment,  both  were  go  it', 
And  all  within  that  hall  seemed  left  alone; 
Each  had  so  fixed  his  eye  on  Lara's  mien, 
All  had  so  mixed  their  feelings  with  th.it  scene^ 
Thai  when  his  long  dark  shadow  through  fho  porch 
J  more  relieves  the  glare  of  yon  high  torch, 
.( h  pulse  beats  quicker,  and  all  bosoms  sccin 
i  .  bound  as  doubting  from  loo  black  a  dream, 
huch  as  we  know  is  false,  yet  dread  in  sooth, 
Ff'cause  the  worst  is  ever  nearest  truth. 

id  they  are  gone — bul  Ezzelin  is  there, 
With  thoughtful  visage  and  imperious  air  ; 
But  long  remained  not ;  ere  an  hour  expired 
He  waved  his  baud  to  Otho,  and  retired. 
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The  crowd  are  gone,  tlie  revellers  at  rest ; 

The  courteous  host,  and  all-approving  guest, 

Again  to  that  accustomed  couch  must  creep 

Where  joy  subsides,  and  sorrow  sighs  to  sleep, 

And  man  o'cr-laboured  with  his  being's  strife, 

Shrinks  to  that  sweet  forgetfuhiess  of  life  : 

There  lie  love*s  feverish  hope,  and  cunning's  guile, 

Hate's  working  brain,  and  lulled  ambition's  wile; 

O'er  each  vain  eye  oblivion's  pinions  wave, 

And  quenched  existence  crouches  in  a  grave. 

What  better  name  may  slumber's  bed  become  ? 

I^ight's  sepulchre,  the  universal  home. 

Where  weakness,  strength,  vice,  virtue,  sunk  supine, 

Alike  in  naked  helplessness  recline  ; 

Glad  for  a  while  to  heave  uncouscit)us  breath. 

Yet  wake  to  wrestle  with  the  dread  of  death, 

And  shun,  though  day  but  dawn  on  ills  increast, 

That  sleep,  the  loveliest,  since  it  dreams  the  least. 
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Night  wanes — the  vapours  round  the  mountains  curled 

3Ielt  into  morn,  and  Light  awakes  the  world, 

Man  has  anotlier  day  to  swell  the  past, 

And  lead  him  near  to  little,  but  his  last ; 

Tilt  mighty  Nature  bounds  as  from  her  birth, 
I  he  sun  is  in  the  heavens,  and  life  on  earth  ; 

Flowers  in  the  valley,  splendour  in  the  beam, 

Health  on  the  gale,  and  freshness  in  the  stream. 
Immortal  man  I  behold  her  glories  shine. 
And  cr)',  exulting  inly,  «  they  are  thine  !  « 
(\aic  on,  while  yet  thy  gladdened  eye  may  see  ; 
A  morrow  comes  when  they  are  not  for  thee : 
And  grieve  what  may  above  thy  senseless  bier. 
Nor  earth  nor  sky  will  yield  a  single  tear  ; 
Nor  cloud  shall  gather  more,  nor  leaf  shall  fall, 
hov  gale  breathe  forth  one  sigh  for  thee,  for  all  ;- 
iJut  creeping  things  shall  revel  in  their  spoil, 
And  fit  thy  clay  to  fertilize  the  soil. 

II. 

'Tis  morn — 'tis  noon — asseml)!cd  in  the  hall, 
The  g-ilhcicd  chieftains  tome  lo  Olho's  call ; 
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'Tis  now  the  promised  hour,  that  must  proclaim 
The  life  or  death  of  Lara's  future  fame  ; 
When  Ezzelin  his  charge  may  here  unfold, 
And  whatsoe'er  the  tale,  it  must  be  told 
His  faith  was  pledged,  and  Lara's  promise  given^ 
To  meet  it  in  the  eye  of  man  and  heaven. 
Why  comes  he  not  ?  Such  truths  to  be  divulged, 
Methinks  the  accuser's  rest  is  long  indulged. 

IIL 

The  hour  is  past,  and  Lara  too  is  there, 

Wilh  self-confiding,  coldly  patient  air  ; 

Why  comes  not  Ezzelin?  The  hour  is  past, 

And  murmurs  rise,  and  Olho's  brow's  o'ercast. 

•*  I  know  my  friend  !  his  faith  I  cannot  fear, 

«  If  yet  he  be  on  earth,  expect  him  hei^  ; 

•<  The  roof  that  held  him  in  the  valley  stands 

«  Between  my  own  and  noble  Lara's  lands ; 

«  My  halls  from  such  a  guest  had  honour  gained,, 

«<  Nor  had  Sir  Ezzelin  his  host  disdained, 

•  But  that  some  previous  proof  forbade  his  stay, 

«  And  urged  him  to  prepare  against  to-day; 

••  The  word  I  pledged  for  his  1  pledge  again, 

«  Or  will  myself  redeem  his  knighthood's  stain.* 

He  ceased — and  Lara  answered,  ««  I  am  here 

«  To  lend  at  thy  demand  a  listening  ear; 

««  To  tales  of  evil  from  a  stranger's  tongue, 

«  Whose  words  already  might  my  heart  have  wnmg, 

M  But  that  I  deemed  him  scarcely  less  than  mad, 

«  Or,  at  the  worst,  a  foe  ignobly  bad. 

«  I  know  him  not — but  me  it  seems  he  knew 

M  In  lands  where — but  I  must  not  trifle  too  : 

H  Produce  this  babbler — or  redeem  the  pledge  ; 

u  Here  in  thy  hold,  and  with  thy  falchion's  edge.  >» 
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'roud  Otho  on  the  iustani,  reddening,  threw 

^is  glove  on  earth,  and  forth  his  sabre  flew. 

-.  The  bit  alternative  befits  me  best, 

«  And  thus  I  answer  for  mine  absent  guest.  » 

With  check  unchanging  from  its  fallow  gloom, 

However  near  his  own  or  other's  tomb  ; 

With  hand,  whose  almost  careless  coolness  spoke, 

Iti  grasp  well-used  to  deal  the  sabrc-strokcj 

With  eye,  though  calm,  determined  not  to  spare, 

)id  Lara  too  his  willing  weapon  bnre. 

fn  vaio  the  circling  chieftains  round  ihcra  closed, 

'or  Otho's  phreuzy  would  not  be  opposed  ; 

Vnd  from  his  lip  those  words  of  insult  fell — 

His  sword  is  good  who  can  maintain  them  well. 

IV. 

^hort  was  the  conflict ;  furious,  blindly  rash, 
Vain  Otho  gave  his  bosom  to  llic  gash  : 
'le  bled,  and  fell;  but  not  with  deadly  wound, 
Stretched  by  a  dextrous  sleight  along  the  ground. 
■  Demand  thy  life!  »  He  answered  not  :  and  then 
rrom  th;)t  red  floor  he  ne*er  bad  risen  again, 
^6r  Lara's  brow  upon  the  moment  grew 
\lmost  to  blackness  in  its  demon  hue  ; 
\nd  fiercer  shook  his  angry  falchion  now 
Than  when  his  foe's  was  levelled  at  his  brow ; 
I  ben  alt  was  stern  collcctedncss  and  art, 

rose  the  unleavened  hatred  of  his  heart ; 
iile  sparing  to  the  foe  he  felled. 
That  wbcD  the  approaching  crowd  his  arm  withheld, 
I  turned  the  thirsty  point  on  those, 
■  ^  for  mircy  dared  to  interpose  ^ 
hul  to  a  momenl's  thought  that  purpose  bent ; 
Yd  looked  he  on  him  still  with  eye  intent, 
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As  if  he  loathed  ihe  ineffectual  strife 
That  left  a  foe,  howe'er  o'erthrown,  with  life; 
As  if  to  search  how  far  the  wound  he  gave 
Had  sent  his  victim  onward  to  his  grave. 

V. 

They  raised  the  bleeding  Olho,  and  the  leech 
Forbade  all  present  question,  sign,  and  speech; 
The  others  met  within  a  neighbouring  hall, 
And  he,  incensed  and  heedless  of  them  all. 
The  cause  and  conqueror  in  this  sudden  fray, 
In  haughty  silence  slowly  strode  away ; 
He  backed  his  steed,  his  homeward  path  he  look, 
Kor  cast  ou  Oiho's  towers  a  single  look. 

VI. 

But  where  was  he  ?  that  meteor  of  a  night, 
Who  menaced  but  to  disappear  with  light  ? 
Where  was  this  Ezzelin  ?  who  came  and  went 
To  leave  no  other  trace  of  his  intent. 
He  left  the  dome  of  Otho  long  ere  morn, 
In  darkness,  yet  so  well  the  path  was  worn 
He  could  not  miss  it :  near  his  dwelling  lay  ; 
But  there  he  was  not,  and  with  coming  day 
Came  fast  enquiry,  which  unfolded  nought 
Except  the  absence  of  the  chief  it  sought. 
A  chamber  tenantless,  a  steed  at  rest, 
His  host  alarmed,  his  murmuring  squires  distrest : 
Their  search  extends  along,  around  the  path, 
In  dread  to  meet  the  marks  of  prowlers'  wrath : 
But  none  are  there,  and  not  a  brake  hath  borne. 
Nor  gout  of  blood,  nor  shred  of  mantle  torn  • 
Nor  fall  nor  struggle  hath  defaced  the  grass. 
Which  still  retains  a  mark  where  murder  was ; 
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Nor  dabhliug  fingers  left  to  tell  the  tale, 
The  hitler  print  of  each  convulsive  nail, 
When  agonized  hands  that  cease  to  guard, 
Wound  in  that  pang  the  smoothness  of  the  sward. 
Some  such  had  been,  if  here  a  life  was  reft, 
But  these  were  not ;  and  doubting  hope  is  left ; 
And  strange  suspicion  whispering  Lara's  name, 
Now  daily  mutters  o*cr  his  blackened  fame  ; 
Then  sudden  silent  when  his  form  appeared, 
Awaits  the  absence  of  the  thing  it  feared 
Again  its  wonted  wandering  to  renew. 
And  dye  conjecture  with  a  darker  hue. 

VII. 

Days  roll  along,  and  Otho*s  wounds  are  healed, 
Bui  not  liis  pride ;  and  hate  no  more  concealed  : 
He  was  a  man  of  power,  and  Lara's  foe, 
The  friend  of  all  who  sought  to  work  him  woe, 
And  from  his  country's  justice  now  demands 
Account  of  Ezzelin  at  Lara's  hands. 
Who  else  than  Lara  could  have  cause  to  fear 
His  presence  ?  who  had  made  him  disappear, 
If  not  the  man  on  whom  his  menaced  charge 
Had  sate  too  deeply  were  he  left  at  large  ? 
The  general  rumour  ignorautly  loud, 
The  mystery  dearest  to  the  curious  crowd; 
The  seeming  friendlessness  of  him  who  strove 
To  win  no  confidence,  and  wake  no  love  ; 
The  sweeping  fierceness  which  his  soul  betrayed, 
The  skill  with  which  he  wielded  his  keen  blade  ; 
Where  had  his  arm  unwarlike  caught  that  art? 
Where  had  that  fiercene^  grown  upon  his  heart? 
For  it  was  not  the  blind  capricious  rage 
A  word  can  kindle  ani  a  word  assuage ; 
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But  the  deep  working  of  a  soul  unmixed 
With  aught  of  pity  where  its  wrath  had  fixed  ; 
Such  55  long  power  and  overgorged  success 
Concentrates  into  all  that's  merciless : 
These,  linked  with  that  desire  which  ever  sways 
Mankind,  the  rather  to  condemn  than  praise, 
'Gainst  Lara  gathering  raised  at  length  a  storm, 
Such  as  himself  might  fear,  and  foes  would  form, 
And  he  must  answer  for  the  absent  head 
Of  one  that  haunts  him  still,  aUve  or  dead. 

viir. 

Within  that  land  was  many  a  malcontent, 

Who  cursed  the  tyranny  to  which  he  bent  ; 

That  soil  full  many  a  wringing  despot  saw, 

Who  worked  his  wantonness  in  form  of  law  ; 

Long  war  without  and  frequent  broil  within 

Had  made  a  path  for  blood  and  giant  sin, 

That  v/aitcd  but  a  signal  to  begin 

JNev/  havock,  such  as  civil  discord  blends. 

Which  knows  no  neuter,  owns  but  foes  or  friends  ; 

Fixed  in  his  feudal  fortress  each  was  lord, 

In  word  and  deed  obeyed,  in  sou!  abhorred. 

Thus  Lara  had  inherited  bis  lauds, 

And  with  them  pining  hearts  and  sluggish  hands  ; 

But  that  long  absence  from  his  native  clime 

Had  left  him  stainless  of  oppression's  crime, 

And  now  diverted  by  his  milder  sway. 

All  dread  by  slow  degrees  had  worn  away : 

The  menials  felt  their  usual  awe  alone. 

But  more  for  him  than  them  that  fear  a\  as  grown  ; 

They  deemed  him  now  unhappy,  though  at  tlrsi 

Their  evil  judgment  augured  of  the  worst, 
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And  each  long  restless  night,  and  silent  mood, 

Was  triced  tor  sickness,  fed  by  solitude  : 

And  though  his  lonely  habits  ihrcw  of  late 

Gloom  o'er  his  chamber,  cheerful  was  his  gate  ; 

For  thence  the  wretched  ne'er  unsoothed  withdrew, 

For  them,  at  least,  his  soul  compassion  knew. 

Cold  to  the  great,  contemptuous  to  the  high, 

The  hnrable  passed  not  his  unheeding  eye  ; 

Much  he  would  speak  not,  but  beneath  his  roof 

They  found  asylum  oft,  and  ne'er  reproof. 

And  they  who  watched  might  mark  that  day  by  day, 

Some  new  retainers  gathered  to  his  sway  ; 

But  most  of  late,  since  Ezzelin  was  lost, 

He  plaved  the  courteous  lord  and  bounteous  host : 

Perchance  his  strife  wilh  Otho  made  him  dread 

Some  snare  prepared  for  his  obnoxious  head ; 

Whatever  Kis  view,  his  favour  more  obtains 

With  these,  the  people,  than  his  fellow  thanes. 

If  this  were  policy,  so  far  'twas  sound. 

The  million  judged  but  of  him  as  they  found  j 

From  him  by  sterner  chiefs  to  exile  driven 

They  but  required  a  shelter,  and  'twas  given. 

By  him  no  peasant  mourned  his  rifled  cot, 

And  scarce  the  serf  could  murmur  o'er  his  lot , 

With  him  old  avarice  found  its  hoard  secure, 

Wilh  him  contempt  forbore  to  mock  the  poor  , 

Youth,  present  cheer,  and  promised  recomponse 

Detained,  till  all  too  late  to  part  from  thence  : 

To  hate  he  offered,  with  the  coming  change. 

The  deep  reversion  of  delayed  revenge  ; 

To  love,  long  ballled  by  the  unequal  match, 

The  well«won  charms  success  was  sure  to  snatch. 

All  now  was  ripe,  he  waits  but  to  proclaim 

Thai  slavery  nothing  which  was  still  a  name. 
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The  moment  came,  the  hour  when  Otho  thought 

Secure  at  last  the  vengeance  which  he  sought  : 

His  summons  found  the  destined  criminal 

Begirt  by  thousands  in  his  swarming  hall, 

Fresh  from  their  feudal  fetters  newly  riven, 

Defying  earth,  and  confident  of  heaven. 

That  morning  he  had  freed  the  soil-bound  slaves 

Who  dig  no  land  for  tyrants  but  their  graves  ! 

Such  is  their  cry — some  watchword  for  the  fight 

Must  vindicate  the  wrong,  and  warp  the  right: 

Religion — freedom — vengeance — what  you  will, 

A  word's  enough  to  raise  mankind  to  kill ; 

Some  factious  phrase  by  cunning  caught  and  spread, 

That  guilt  may  reign,  and  wolves  and  worms  be  fed 

IX. 

Throughout  that  clime  the  feudal  chiefs  had  gained 

Such  sway,  their  infant  monarch  hardly  reigned ; 

Nor  was  the  hour  for  faction's  rebel  growth, 

The  serfs  contemned  the  one,  and  hated  both: 

They  waited  but  a  leader,  and  they  found 

One  to  their  cause  inseparably  bound  ; 

By  circumstance  compelled  to  plunge  again, 

In  self-defence,  amidst  the  strife  of  men. 

Cut  off  by  some  mysterious  fate  from  those 

Whom  birth  and  nature  meant  not  for  his  foes. 

Had  Lara  from  that  night,  to  him  accurst. 

Prepared  to  meet,  but  not  alone,  the  worst: 

Some  reason  urged,  whate'er  it  w^as,  to  shun 

Enquiry  into  deeds  at  distance  done  ; 

By  mingling  w'ith  his  own  the  cause  of  all, 

E'en  if  he  failed,  he  still  delayed  his  fall. 

The  sullen  calm  that  long  his  bosom  kept, 

The  storm  that  once  had  spent  itself  and  slept, 
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Roused  by  events  that  seemed  foredoomed  to  urge 

His  gloomy  fortunes  to  their  utmost  verge, 

Burst  forih,  and  made  him  all  he  once  had  been, 

And  is  again  j  he  only  changed  the  scene. 

Light  care  had  he  for  life,  and  less  for  fame, 

But  not  less  fitted  for  the  desperate  game : 

He  deemed  himself  marked  out  for  other's  hate, 

And  mocked  at  ruin  so  they  shared  his  fate. 

What  cared  he  for  the  freedom  of  the  crowd  ? 

He  raised  the  humble  but  to  bend  the  proud. 

He  had  hoped  quiet  in  his  sullen  lair, 

I^ut  man  and  destiny  beset  him  there  : 

loured  to  hunters  he  was  found  at  bay, 

And  tliey  must  kill,  they  cannot  snare  the  prey. 

Stern,  unambitious,  silent,  he  had  been 

Henceforth  a  calm  spectator  of  life's  scene; 

l^t  dragged  again  upon  the  arena,  stood 

A  leader  not  unequal  to  the  feud  • 

In  voice — mien — gesture — savage  nature  spoke, 

And  from  his  eye  the  gladiator  broke. 

X. 

What  boots  the  oft-repeated  tale  of  strife. 

The  feast  of  vultures,  and  the  waste  of  life  ? 

The  varying  fortune  of  each  separate  field. 

The  fierce  that  vanquish,  and  the  faint  that  yield  ? 

The  smoking  ruin,  and  ihe  crumbled  wall  ? 

In  this  the  stnigglc  was  the  same  with  all; 

Save  that  distempered  passions  lent  their  force 

Id  bitterness  that  banished  all  remorse. 

None  sued,  for  Mercy  knew  her  cry  was  vain, 

The  captive  died  upon  the  baltlc-slain  : 

In  either  cause,  one  rage  alone  possest 

The  empire  of  the  alternate  victor's  breast , 
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And  they  that  smote  for  freedom  or  for  sway, 

Deemed  few  were  slain,  while  more  remained  to  slay. 

It  was  too  late  to  chock  the  wasting  brand, 

And  desolation  reaped  the  famished  land  ; 

The  torch  was  lighted,  and  the  llame  was  spread, 

And  carnage  smiled  upon  her  daily  dead. 

XI. 

Fresh  with  the  nerve  the  new-horn  impulse  strung, 

The  first  success  to  Lara's  numbers  clung  : 

But  that  vain  victory  hath  ruined  all, 

They  form  no  longer  to  their  leader's  call  ; 

In  blind  confusion  on  the  foe  they  press, 

And  think  to  snatch  is  to  secure  success. 

The  lust  of  booty,  and  the  thirst  of  hate, 

Lure  on  the  broken  brigands  to  their  fate  ; 

In  vain  he  doth  whate'er  a  chief  may  do, 

To  check  the  headlong  fury  of  that  crew  j 

In  vain  their  stubborn  ardour  he  would  tame. 

The  hand  that  kindles  cannot  quench  the  flame ; 

The  wary  foe  alone  hath  turned  their  mood, 

And  shown  their  rashness  to  that  erring  brood: 

The  feigned  retreat,  the  nightly  ambuscade, 

The  daily  harass,  and  the  fight  delayed. 

The  long  privation  of  the  hoped  supply, 

The  tentless  rest  beneath  the  humid  jky, 

The  stubborn  wall  that  mocks  the  leaguer's  art, 

And  palls  the  patience  of  his  ballled  heart, 

Of  these  they  had  not  deemed  :  the  baille-day 

They  could  encounter  as  a  veteran  may; 

But  more  preferred  the  fury  of  the  strife, 

And  present  death  to  hourly  suffering  hfe: 

And  famine  wrings,  and  fever  sweeps  away 

His  numbers  melting  fast  from  their  array; 
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1  temperate  triimipli  fades  to  discontent, 
\iid  Lara's  soul  alone  seems  slill  unbent : 

it  few  remain  to  aid  bis  voice  and  band, 
And  thousands  dwindled  to  a  scanty  band: 
Desperate,  tbough  few,  tbe  last  and  best  remained 
To  mourn  tbe  discipbne  tbcy  late  disdained. 
One  hope  survives,  tbe  frontier  is  not  far, 
And  ibence  they  may  escape  from  native  war; 
And  bear  within  them  to  tbe  neigbbouring  state 
An  exile's  sorrows,  or  an  outlaw's  bate: 
Hard  is  tbe  ta.^k  their  father  land  to  quit, 

:t  harder  still  to  perish  or  submit. 

XII. 

It  is  resolved — they  march — consenting  Night 
Guides  with  her  star  their  dim  and  torchless  flight ; 
Already  they  perceive  its  tranquil  beam 
Sleep  on  tbe  surface  of  the  barrier  stream ; 
Already  they  descrj^ — Is  yon  tbe  bank  ? 
Away  I  'tis  lined  with  many  a  hostile  rank. 
Return  or  fly  I — What  glitters  in  the  rear? 
'Tis  Olho's  banner — tbe  pursuer's  spear! 
Are  those  the  shepherd's  lires  upon  the  height? 
Alas  I  they  blaze  too  widely  for  the  flight : 
Tut  off  from  hope,  and  compassed  in  the  toil, 
css  blood  perchance  bath  bought  a  richer  spoil  I 

XIII. 

A  momcHt's  pause,  *tis  but  to  breathe  their  band, 
Or  shall  they  onward  press,  or  here  withstand? 
It  matters  btlle — if  they  charge  the  foes 
Who  by  the  bordcr-ilrcam  ibcir  march  oppose, 
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Some  few,  perchance,  may  break  and  pass  the  line, 
However  linked  to  baffle  such  design. 
.<  The  charge  be  ours  I  to  wait  for  their  assault 
«  Were  fate  well  worthy  of  a  coward's  halt.  )> 
Forth  flies  each  sabre,  reined  is  every  steed, 
And  the  next  word  shall  scarce  outstrip  the  deed  : 
In  the  next  tone  of  Lara's  gathering  breath 
How  many  shall  but  hear  the  voice  of  death  I 


XIV. 

His  blade  is  bared,  in  him  there  is  an  air 

As  deep,  but  far  too  tranquil  for  despair; 

A  something  of  indifference  more  than  iheu 

Becomes  the  bravest,  if  they  feel  for  men — 

He  turned  his  eye  on  Kaled,  ever  near. 

And  still  too  faithful  to  betray  one  fear  ; 

Perchance  'twas  but  the  moon's  dim  twilight  threw 

Along  his  aspect  an  unwonted  hue 

Of  mournful  paleness,  whose  deep  tint  exprest 

The  truth,  and  not  the  terror  of  his  breast. 

This  Lara  marked,  and  laid  his  hand  on  his  : 

It  trembled  not  in  such  an  hour  as  this  ; 

His  lip  was  silent,  scarcely  beat  his  heart, 

His  eye  alone  proclaimed,  «  We  will  not  part  ! 

«  Thy  band  may  perish,  or  thy  friends  may  flee, 

u  Farewell  to  life,  but  not  adieu  to  thee!  » 

The  word  hath  passed  his  lips,  and  onward  driven, 
Pours  the  linked  band  through  ranks  asunder  riven 
Well  has  each  steed  obeyed  the  armed  heel, 
And  flash  the  scimitars,  and  rings  the  steel ; 
Outnumbered  not  outbraved,  they  still  oppose 
Despair  to  daring,  and  a  front  to  foes ; 
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bluoJ  ii>  mingled  with  the  dashing  stream, 
ich  runs  all  redly  till  ihe  morning  beam. 

XV. 

Commanding,  aiding,  animating  all, 
Where  foe  appeared  to  press,  or  friend  to  fall. 
Cheers  I>ara's  voice,  and  waves  or  strikes  his  sfeel, 
Inspiring  hope,  himself  had  ceased  to  feel. 
None  fled,  for  well  they  knew  that  flight  were  vain  , 
Dot  those  that  waver  turn  .to  smite  again, 
While  yet  they  find  the  firmest  of  the  foe 
Recoil  before  their  leader's  look  and  blow  : 
Now  girt  with  numbers,  now  almost  alone, 
He  foils  their  ranks,  or  reunites  his  own; 
Himself  he  spared  not — once  they  seemed  to  fly- 
New  was  the  time,  he  waved  his  hand^n  high. 
And  shook — why  sudden  droops  that  plumed  crest? 
rhe  shaft  is  sped — the  arrow's  in  his  breast! 
That  fatal  gesture  left  the  unguarded  side, 
And  Death  hath  stricken  down  yon  arm  of  pride. 
I  he  word  of  triumph  fainted  from  his  tongue ; 
That  hand,  so  raised,  how  droopiogly  it  hung ! 
But  yet  the  sword  instinctively  retains, 
Though  from  its  fellow  shrink  the  falling  reins, 
These  Kaled  snatches  :  dizzy  with  the  blow. 
And  senseless  bending  o'er  his  saddle-bow. 
Perceives  not  Lara  that  his  anxious  page 
Beguiles  his  charger  from  the  combat's  rage  : 
Meantime  his  followers  charge,  and  charge  again  ; 
Too  mixed  the  slayers  now  to  heed  the  slain  I         ^ 

XVI. 

'nmcrs  on  the  dying  and  the  dead, 
vcn  cuirass,  and  the  hclinlcss  head  ; 
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The  war-liorse  masterless  is  on  the  earlh, 
And  that  last  gasp  hath  burst  his  bloody  girth; 
And  near  yet  quivering  with  what  hfe  remained, 
The  heel  that  urged  him  and  the  hand  that  reined  ; 
And  some  too  near  that  rolling  torrent  lie, 
Whose  waters  mock  the  lip  of  those  that  die ; 
That  panting  thirst  which  scorches  in  the  breath 
Of  those  thai  die  the  soldier's  fiery  death, 
In  vain  impels  the  burning  mouth  to  crave 
One  drop — the  last — to  cool  it  for  the  grave; 
With  feeble  and  convulsive  effort  swept, 
Their  limbs  along  the  crimsoned  turf  have  crept ; 
The  faint  remains  of  life  such  struggles  waste, 
Eut  yet  they  reach  the  stream,  and  bend  to  taste: 
They  feel  its  freshuess,  and  almost  partake — 
Why  pause  ?  No  further  thirst  have  they  to  slake  — 
It  is  unquenched,  and  yet  they  feel  it  not; 
It  was  an  agony — but  now  forgot] 

XVII. 

Beneath  a  lime,  remoter  from  the  scene, 

WHiere  but  for  him  that  strife  had  never  be^n, 

A  breathing  but  devoted  warrior  lay  : 

*Twas  Lara  bleeding  fast  from  life  away. 

His  follower  once,  and  now^  his  only  guide, 

Kneels  Kaled  watchful  o'er  hi«  sweHing  side. 

And  with  his  scarf  would  staunch  the  tides  ihat  ru.vh, 

W^th  each  convulsion,  in  a  blacker  gush  ; 

And  then,  as  his  faint  breathing  waxes  low, 

In  feebler,  not  less  fatal  Iricklings  flow  : 

He  scarce  can  speak,  but  motions  him  'tis  vain, 

And  merely  adds  another  throb  to  pain. 

He  clasps  the  hand  that  pang  which  would  assuage, 

And  sadly  Huiles  his  thanb  to  that  dark  page 
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Who  iioibiiig  fears,  nor  feels,  nor  heeds,  nor  sees, 
Save  that  damp  brow  which  rests  upon  his  knees  ; 
Save  that  pale  aspect,  where  the  eye,  though  dim, 
Held  all  the  light  that  shone  on  earth  for  him. 

XVIIT.        ^ 

The  foe  arrives,  who  long  had  searched  the  field, 
Their  triumph  nought  till  Lara  too  should  yield  ; 
They  would  remove  him,  but  they  see  'twere  vain, 
And  he  regards  them  with  a  calm  disdain, 
That  rose  to  reconcile  him  with  his  fate. 
And  that  escape  to  death  from  living  hate  : 
And  Otho  comes,  and  leaping  from  his  steed, 
Looks  on  the  bleeding  foe  that  made  him  bleed, 
And  questions  of  his  state;  he  answers  not, 
Scarce  glances  on  him  as  on  one  forgot, 
And  turns  to  Kaled  : — each  remaining  word, 
They  understood  not,  if  distinctly  heard  ^ 
His  dying  tones  are  in  that  other  tongue, 
To  which  some  strange  remembrance  wildly  clung. 
They  spake  of  other  scenes,  but  what — is  known 
To  Kaled,  whom  their  meaning  reached  alone; 
And  he  replied,  though  faintly,  to  their  sound, 
While  gazed  the  rest  in  dumb  amazement  round : 
They  seemed  even  then — that  twain — unto  the  last 
To  half  forget  the  present  in  the  past ; 
To  share  between  themselves  some  separate  fate, 
Whose  darkness  none  beside  should  penetrate. 

XIX. 
Their  words  though  faint  were  many — from  the  tone 
Their  import  those  who  heard  could  judge  alone; 
lom  this,  you  might  have  deemed  yotmg  Kaled's  death 
^lorc  near  than  Lara*s  by  his  voice  and  breath, 
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So  sad,  so  deep,  and  hesitating  broke 

The  accents  his  scarce-moviDg  pale  lips  spoke ; 

But  Lara's  voice  though  low,  at  first  was  clear 

And  calm,  till  murmuring  death  gasped  hoarsely  near 

.13ut  from  his  visage  little  could  we  guess, 

So  unrepentant,  dark,  and  passionless, 

Save  that  when  struggling  nearer  to  his  last. 

Upon  that  page  his  eye  was  kindly  cast; 

And  once  as  Kaled's  answering  accents  ceast. 

Rose  Lara's  hand,  and  pointed  to  the  East: 

Whether  ( as  then  the  breaking  sun  from  high 

Rolled  back  the  clouds)  the  morrow  caught  his  eye, 

Orthat'twas  chance,  or  some  remembered  scene 

That  raised  his  arm  to  point  where  such  had  been 

Scarce  Kaled  seemed  to  know,  but  turned  away. 

As  if  his  heart  abhorred  that  coming  day. 

And  shrunk  his  glance  before  that  morning  light, 

To  look  on  Lara's  brow — where  all  grew  night. 

Yet  sense  seemed  left,  though  better  were  its  loss ; 

For  when  one  near  displayed  the  absolving  cross, 

And  proffered  to  his  touch  the  holy  bead, 

Of  which  his  parting  soul  might  own  the  need. 

He  looked  upon  it  with  an  eye  profane. 

And  smiled — Heaven  pardon  I  if  'twere  with  disdain: 

And  Kaled,  though  he  spoke  not,  nor  withdrew 

From  Lara's  face  his  fixed  despairing  view. 

With  brow  repulsive,  and  with  gesture  swift. 

Flung  back  the  hand  which  held  the  sacred  gift. 

As  if  such  but  disturbed  the  expiring  man, 

Nor  seemed  to  know  his  life  but  then  began, 

That  life  of  Immortality,  secure 

To  none,  save  them  whose  faith  in  Christ  is  sure. 
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XX. 

But  gasping*  heaved  the  hreath  that  Lara  drew, 
And  dull  the  film  along  his  dim  eye  grew  ; 
His  limbs  stretched  fluttering,  and  his  head  drooped  o*er 
The  weak  yet  still  untiring  knee  that  bore; 
He  pressed  the  hand  he  held  upon  his  hearts- 
It  beats  no  more  ,  hut  Kaled  will  not  part 
With  the  cold  grasp,  but  feels,  and  feels  in  vain, 
For  that  faint  throb  which  answers  not  again. 
H  It  beats!  » — Away,  thou  dreamer!  he  is  gone — 
It  once  was  Lara  which  thou  look'st  upon. 

XXI. 

He  gazed,  as  if  not  yet  had  passed  away 

The  haughty  spirit  of  that  humble  clay; 

And  those  around  have  roused  him  from  his  trance, 

But  cannot  tear  from  thence  his  fixed  glance  3 

And  when  in  raising  him  from  where  he  bore 

Within  his  arms  the  form  that  felt  no  more, 

He  saw  the  head  his  breast  would  still  sustain. 

Roll  down  like  earth  to  earth  upon  the  plain; 

He  did  not  dash  himself  thereby,  nor  tear 

The  glossy  tendrils  of  his  raven  hair, 

But  strove  to  stand  and  gaze,  but  reeled  and  fell. 

Scarce  breathing  more  than  that  he  loved  so  well. 

Than  that  he  loved!  Oh!  never  yet  beneath 

The  breast  of  man  such  trusty  love  may  breathe ! 

That  trying  moment  hath  at  once  revealed 

The  secret  long  and  yet  but  half  concealed; 

In  baring  to  revive  that  lifeless  breast, 

Its  grief  seemed  ended,  but  the  sex  confest; 

And  life  returned,  and  Kaled  felt  no  shame — 

What  now  to  her  was  Womanhood  or  Fa  jie  ? 
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xxir. 

And  Lara  sleeps  not  wLere  his  fathers  sleep, 

But  where  he  died  his  grave  was  dug  as  deep, 

Nor  is  his  mortal  slumber  less  profound, 

Though  priest  nor  blessed,  nor  marble  decked  the  mound 

And  he  was  mourned  by  one  whose  quiet  grief, 

Less  loud,  outlasts  a  people's  for  their  chief. 

Vain  was  all  question  asked  her  of  the  past, 

And  vain  e'en  menace — silent  to  the  last ; 

She  told  nor  whence,  nor  why  she  left  behind 

Her  all  for  one  who  seemed  but  little  kind. 

Why  did  she  love  him  ?  Curious  fool ! — be  still — 

Is  human  love  the  growth  of  human  will  ? 

To  her  he  might  be  gentleness ;  the  stern 

Have  deeper  thoughts  than  your  dull  eyes  discern, 

And  when  they  love,  your  smilers  guess  not  how 

Beats  the  strong  heart,  though  less  the  lips  avow. 

They  were  not  common  links,  that  formed  the  chain 

That  bound  to  Lara  Kaled's  heart  and  brain  ; 

But  ihat  wild  tale  she  brooked  not  to  unfold. 

And  sealed  is  now  each  lip  that  could^have  told. 

XXIII. 
They  laid  hira  in  the  earth,  and  on  his  breast, 
Besides  the  wound  that  sent  his  soul  to  rest, 
They  found  the  scattered  dints  of  many  a  scar, 
Which  were  not  planted  there  in  recent  war  ; 
Where'er  had  passed  his  summer  years  of  life, 
It  seems  they  vanished  in  a  land  of  strife; 
But  all  unknown  his  glory  or  his  guilt,  .^ 

These  only  told  that  somewhere  blood  was  spilt.       4 
And  I'-zzelin,  who  might  have  spoke  the  past, 
Returned  no  more — that  night  appeared  his  last. 
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XXIV. 

L\)oa  that  night  (a  peasant's  is  the  talc) 

A  serf,  that  crossed  the  intervening  vale, 

When  Cynthia's  light  almost  gave  way  to  morn, 

And  nearly  veiled  in  mist  her  waning  horn ; 

A  serf,  that  rose  hetimes  to  thread  the  wood, 

And  hew  the  hough  that  houglit  his  children's  foody 

Passed  by  the  river  that  divides  the  plain 

Of  Olho's  lands  and  Lara's  broad  domain  : 

He  heard  a  tramp — a  horse  and  horseman  broke 

From  out  the  wood — before  him  was  a  cloak 

Wrapt  round  some  burthen  at  his  saddle  bow, 

Bent  was  bis  head,  and  hidden  was  his  brow. 

Roused  by  the  sudden  sight  at  such  a  time, 

And  some  foreboding  that  it  might  be  crime, 

Himself  unheeded  watched  the  stranger's  coui  se, 

Who  reached  the  river,  bounded  from  his  hoise, 

And  lifting  thence  the  burthen  which  he  bore, 

Heaved  up  the  bank,  and  dashed  it  from  the  shore, 

Then  paused,  and  looked,  and  turned  and  seemed  to  watch, 

And  sfill  another  hurried  glance  would  snatch, 

And  follow  with  his  step  the  stream  that  flowed, 

As  if  even  yet  too  much  its  surface  showed  : 

At  once  he  started,  stooped,  aroimd  him  sfrown 

The  winter  floods  had  scattered  heaps  of  stone; 

Of  these  the  heaviest  thence  he  gathered  there, 

And  slung  them  with  a  more  than  common  care. 

Meantime  the  serf  had  crept  to  where  unseen 

Hi  mself  might  safely  mark  what  this  might  mean  ; 

He  caught  a  glimpse,  as  of  a  floating  breast. 

And  »onielhing  glittered  starlikc  on  the  vest. 
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But  ere  he  well  could  mark  the  buoyant  trunk, 

A  massy  fragment  smote  it,  and  it  sunk  : 

It  rose  again  but  indistinct  to  view, 

And  left  the  waters  of  a  purple  hue, 

Then  deeply  disappeared  :  the  horseman  gazed 

Till  ebbed  the  latest  eddy  it  had  raised  ; 

Then  turning,  vaulted  on  his  pawing  steed, 

And  instant  spurred  him  into  panting  speed. 

His  face  was  masked — the  features  of  the  dead, 

If  dead  it  were,  escaped  the  observer's  dread; 

Eut  if  in  soolh  a  star  its  bosom  bore, 

Such  is  the  badge  thai  knighthood  ever  wore, 

And  such  'tis  known  Sir  Ezzelin  had  worn 

Upon  the  night  that  led  to  such  a  morn. 

If  thus  he  perished.  Heaven  receive  his  soul  I 

His  undiscovered  limbs  to  Ocean  roll ; 

And  charity  upon  the  hope  would  dwell 

It  was  not  Lara's  hand  by  which  he  fell. 

XXV. 

And  Kaled — Lara — Ezzelin,  are  gone, 

Alike  without  their  monumental  stone  ! 

The  first,  all  efforts  vainly  strove  to  wean 

From  lingering  where  her  chieftain's  blood  had  been  ; 

Grief  had  so  tamed  a  spirit  once  too  proud. 

Her  tears  were  few,  her  wailing  never  loud  ; 

But  furious  would  you  tear  her  from  the  spot 

Where  yet  she  scarce  believed  that  he  was  not, 

Her  eye  shot  forth  with  all  the  living  fire 

That  haunts  the  tigress  in  her  whelpless  ire; 

But  left  to  waste  her  weary  moments  there, 

She  talked  all  idly  unto  shapes  of  air, 
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Such  as  the  busy  brain  of  sorrow  paints, 
And  woos  to  listen  to  her  fond  comjplaints : 
And  she  would  sit  beneath  the  very  tree 
Where  lay  his  drooping  head  upon  her  knee; 
And  in  that  posture  where  she  saw  hira  fall, 
His  words,  his  looks,  his  dying  grasp  recall ; 
And  she  had  shorn,  but  saved  her  raven  hair, 
And  oft  would  snatch  it  from  her  bosom  there, 
And  fold,  and  press  it  gently  to  the  ground, 
As  if  she  staunched  anev^  some  phantom's  wound. 
Herself  would  question  ,  and  for  him  reply ; 
Then  rising,  start,  and  beckon  him  to  fly 
From  «ome  imagined  spectre  in  pursuit ; 
Then  seat  her  down  upon  some  linden's  root, 
And  hide  her  visage  with  her  meagre  hand, 
Or  trace  strange  characters  along  the  sand — 
This  could  not  last — she  lies  by  him  she  loved  j 
Her  tale  untold— her  truth  too  dearly  proyed. 


NOTE. 

The  event  in  section  24,  Canto  ad,  was  suggested  by  the 
description  of  the  death  or  rather  burial  of  the  Duke  of 
Gandia. 

The  most  interesting  and  particular  account  of  this  mys- 
terious event,  is  given  by  Burchard,  and  is  in  substance  as 
follows:  «0n  the  eighth  day  of  June,  the  cardinal  of  Va- 
«  lenza,  and  the  duke  of  Gandia,  sons  of  the  pope,  supped 
«  with  their  mother,  Vanozza,  near  the  church  of  S.  PUtro 
«  ad  rincula ;  several  other  persons  being  present  at  the 
«  entertainment.  A  late  hour  approaching,  and  the  cardinal 
«  h.)ving  reminded  his  brother, that  it  was  time  to  return  to 
«  the  zpostolic  palace,  they  mounted  their  horses  or  mules, 
«  wilh  only  a  few  attendants,  and  proceeded  together  as  far 
«  as  the  palace  of  cardinal  Ascanio  Sforza,  when  the  duke 
«  informed  the  cardinal,  that  before  he  returned  home,  he 
«  had  to  pay  a  visit  of  pleasure.  Dismissing  therefore  all 
«  his  atteniants,  excepting  his  j//7//fc/-o,  or  footman,  and  a 
«  person  in  a  mask,  who  had  paid  him  a  visit  whilst  atsup- 
«  per,  and  who,  during  the  space  of  a  month,  or  thereabouts, 
«  pre\ious  to  this  time,  had  called  upon  him  almost  daily, 
«  at  the  apostolic  palace,  he  took  this  person  behind  him  on 
«  his  mule,  and  proceeded  to  the  street  of  the  Jews,  where 
«  he  quiled  his  servant,  directing  him  to  remain  there  un- 
«  til  a  certain  hour  ,  when,  if  he  did  not  return,  he  might 
^<  repair  to  the  palace.  The  duke  then  seated  the  person 
«  inlhemask  behind  him,  and  rode,  I  know  not  whither  ; 
«  but  in  that  night  he  was  assassinated,  and  thrown  into  the 
«  river.  The  servant,  after  having  been  dismissed,  vvasalso 
<<  assaulted  and  mortally  wounded  ;  and  although  he  was 
'<■  attended  with  great  care,  yet  such  was  his  situation,  that 
«  he  could  give  no  intelligible  account  of  what  had  befallen 
«  his  master.  In  the  morning,  the  duke  not  having  returned 
<t  to  the  palace,  his  servants  began  to  be  alarmed ;  and  one 
«  of  them  informed  the  pontiff  of  the  evening  excursion  of 
«  his  sons,  and  that  the  duke  had  not  yet  made  his  appear- 
ed ance.  This  gave  the  pope  no  small  anxiety  ;  but  he  con- 
«  jectured  that  the  duke  had  beeu  attracted  by  some  cour- 
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A  tesan  to  pass  the  night  with  her,  and  not  choosing  to  quit 
«  the  house  in  open  day,  had  waited  till  the  following  even- 
•I  ing  to  return  home.     When,  however,    the  evening  ar- 
«  rived,  and  he  found  himself  disappointed  in  his  expecta- 
«  tions,  he  became  deeply  afflicted,  and  began  to  make  in- 
«  quiries  from  different  persons,  whom  he  ordered  to  attend 
n  him  for  that  purpose.     Amongst  these  was  a  man  named 
«  Giorgio  Schiavoni,  who,  having  discharged  some  timber 
«  from  a  bark  in   the  river,    had  remained    on    board  the 
«  vessel    to  watch  it,    and   being    interrogated    whether  he 
<<  had  seen  any  one  thrown  into   the  river,  on  the    night 
receding,  he  replied,  thathe  saw  two  men  on  foot,  who 
"   came  down    the  street,  and  looked   dilit;eiitly    about,    to 
«   observe  whether   any  person  was  passing;  that  seeing  no 
one,  they  returned,   and    a   short    time   afterwards   two 
others  came,  and  looked  around  in  the  same  manner  as 
;    e  former;  no  person  still  appearing,  theygavea  sign  to 
heir  companions,  when  a  man  came,  mounted  on  a  white 
orse.  having  behind  him  a  dead  body,  the  head  and  arms 
•  f  which  hung  on  one  side,   and  the   feet  on   the  other 
"■ide  of  the   horse;  the  two   persons  on    foot   supporting 
ilie  body,    to  prevent  its  falling.     They  thus    proceeded 
««  towards  that  part,    where  the   filth  of  the  city    is  usually 
'  discharged  into  the  river,  and  turning  the  horse  with  his 
ail   towards  the   water,  the  two  persons   took  the  dead 
Sody  by  the    arms  and  feet,  and  with  all  their  strength 
«  flung  it  into  the  river.     The    person    on  horseback  then 
•<  asked  if  they  had  thrown   it    in,  to  which    they   replied, 
1  Signor,ii,  (yes,  Sir,).    He  then  looked  towards  the  river, 
'  and  seeing  a  mantle   floating  on  the   stream,  he  inquired 
-A  hat  it  was  that  appeared  black,  to  which  they  answered, 
it  was  a  mantle  ;   and  one  of  them  threw  stones  upon  it, 
ill  consequence  of  which  it  sunk.     The  attendants  of  the 
••  pontiff  then  inquired  from  Giorgio,  why  he  had  not  re- 
"  vealedthis  to  the  governor  of  the  city;  to  which  he  replied, 
ihat  he   had  seen    in    his   time  a  hundred    dead    bodies 
thrown  into  the  river  at  the  same  place,  without  any  in- 
quiry being  made  respecting  them,  and  that  he  had  not, 
hercfore,    considered  it  as  a  matter  of  anv  imporlanco. 

8* 
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«  The  fishermen  and  seamen  were  then  collectedand  order- 
«  ed  to  search  the  river,  Vi^here,  on  the  following  evening, 
«  they  found  the  body  o\  the  duke,  with  his  habit  entire, 
«  and  thirty  ducats  in  his  purse.  He  was  pierced  with  nine 
«  wounds,  one  of  which  was  in  his  throat,  the  others  in 
«  his  head,  body  and  limbs.  No  sooner  was  the  pontiff  in- 
«  formed  of  the  death  of  his  son,  and  thathehad  been  thrown, 
«  like  fiilh,  into  the  river,  than  giving  way  to  his  grief,  he 
«  shut  himself  up  in  a  chamber  and  wept  bitterly.  The  car- 
«  dinal  of  Segovia,  and  other  attendants  on  the  pope,  went 
«  to  the  door,  and  after  many  hours  spent  in  persuasions 
«  and  exhortations,  prevailed  upon  him  to  admit  them. 
«  From  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  till  the  following  sa- 
«  turday,  the  pope  took  no  food;  nor  did  he  sleep  from 
«  thursday  morning  till  the  same  hour  on  the  ensuing  day. 
«  At  length,  however,  giving  way  to  the  intreaties  of  his 
«  attenilants,  he  began  to  restrain  his  sorrow,  and  to  con- 
«  sider  the  injury  whicli  his  own  health  might  sustain  by 
M  the  furt  ler  indulgence  of  his  grief.  » — Roscoe's  Leo 
Tenth,  Vol.  I,  page  a65. 
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The  following  poem  is  grounded  on  a  circumstance  men- 
tioned in  Gibbon's  «  Antiquities  of  the  House  of  Bruns- 
M'ick.  » — I  am  aware,  that  in  modern  times  the  delicacy 
or  fastidiousness  of  the  reader  may  deem  such  subjects 
unfit  for  the  purposes  of  poetry.  The  Greek  dramatists, 
and  some  of  the  best  of  our  old  English  writers,  were  of 
a  different  opinion  :  as  Alfieri  and  Schiller  have  also 
been,  more  recently,  upon  the  continent  The  following 
extract  will  explain  the  facts  on  which  the  story  is  found- 
ed. The  name  of  Azo  is  substituted  for  Nicholas,  as 
more  metrical. 

«  Under  the  reign  of  Nicholas  III,  Ferrara  was  polluted 
«  with  a  domestic  tragedy.  By  the  testimony  of  an  at- 
«  tendant,  and  his  own  observation,  the  Marquis  of  Este 
«  discovered  the  incestuous  loves  of  his  wife  Parisina, 
«  and  Hugo  his  bastard  son,  a  beautiful  and  valiant 
«  youth.  They  were  beheaded  in  the  castle  by  the  sen- 
«  tence  of  a  father  and  husband,  who  published  his  shame, 
«  and  survived  their  execution.  He  was  unfortunate,  if 
«  they  were  guilty;  if  they  were  innocent,  he  was  still 
«  more  unf  Ttunate;  nor  is  there  any  possible  situation 
«  in  which  I  can  sincerely  approve  the  last  act  of  the 
«  justice  of  a  parent. » — Gibbon's  Miscellaneous  fforks , 
\ol.  3d,  p.  470,  new  edition. 
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I. 


It  is  ihe  hour  when  from  ihe  boughs 

The  nighliagale*s  high  note  is  heard  ; 

It  is  the  hour  when  lovers*  vows 

Seem  sweet  in  every  whispered  word  ; 

And  gentle  winds,  and  waters  near, 

Make  music  to  the  lonely  ear. 

Each  flower  the  dews  have  lightly  wet, 

And  in  the  sky  the  stars  are  met, 

And  on  the  wave  is  deeper  blue, 

And  on  the  leaf  a  browner  hue, 

And  in  the  heaven  that  clear  obscure, 

So  softly  dark,  and  darkly  pure, 

Which  follows  the  decline  of  day. 

As  twihght  melts  beneath  the  moon  away. 


II. 


But  it  is  not  to  list  to  the  waterfall 

That  Parisiua  leaves  her  hall, 

And  it  is  not  to  gaze  on  the  heavenly  light 

That  the  lady  walks  in  the  shadow  of  night; 

And  if  she  sits  in  Este's  bower, 

*Tis  uol  for  the  sake  of  its  fiill-blown  flower- 
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She  listens — but  not  for  the  nightingale — 

Though  her  ear  expects  as  soft  a  tale. 

There  glides  a  step  through  the  foliage  thick, 

And  her  cheek  grows  pale — and  her  heart  beats  quick. 

There  whispers  a  voice  through  the  rustling  leaves, 

And  her  blush  returns,  and  her  bosom  heaves  : 

A  moment  more — and  they  shall  meet — 

*Tis  past — her  lover's  at  her  feet. 

III. 

And  what  unto  them  is  the  world  beside 

With  all  its  change  oftlrae  and  tide  ? 

Its  living  things — its  earth  and  sky — 

Are  nothing  to  their  mind  and  eye. 

And  heedless  as  the  dead  are  they 

Of  aught  around,  above,  beneath  ; 

As  if  all  else  had  passed  away, 

They  only  for  each  other  breathe  ; 

Their  very  sighs  are  full  of  joy 

So  deep,  that  did  it  not  decay, 

That  happy  madness  would  destroy 

The  hearts  which  feel  its  fiery  sway  : 

Of  guilt,  of  peril,  do  they  deem 

In  that  tumultuous  tender  dream  ? 

Who  that  have  felt  that  passion's  power, 

Or  paused,  or  feared  in  such  an  hour  ? 

Or  thought  how  brief  such  moments  last : 

But  yet — they  are  already  past  1 

Alas  !  we  must  awake  before 

We  know  such  vision  comes  no  more. 
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IV. 


'     !li  many  a  lingering  look  tlicy  leave 
,   iL  spot  of  guilty  gladness  past; 
And  thongh  they  hope,  and  vow,  they  grieve, 
As  if  that  parting  were  the  last. 
The  frequent  sigh — the  long  embrace— 
The  lip  that  there  would  cling  for  ever, 
While  gleams  on  Parisina*s  face 
The  Heaven  she  fears  will  not  forgive  her, 
As  if  each  calmly  conscious  star 
Ptheld  her  frailly  from  afar — 
The  frequent  sigh,  the  long  embrace, 
Yet  binds  them  to  tlieir  trysting-place. 
But  it   must  come,  and  they  must  part 
In  fearfid  heaviness  of  heart, 
With  all  the  deep  and  shuddering  chill 
"Which  follows  fast  the  deeds  of  ilL 


And  Hugo  is  gone  to  his  lonely  bed, 

To  covet  there  anotlier*s  bride; 

But  she  must  lay  her  conscious  head 

A  husband's  trusting  heart  beside. 

But  fevered  in  her  sleep  she  seems, 

And  red  her  cheek  with  troubled  dreams, 

And  mutters  she  in  her  unrest 

A  name  she  dare  not  breathe  by  day. 

And  clasps  her  Lord  unto  the  breast 

Which  pants  for  one  away: 

And  he  to  that  embrace  awakes. 

And,  happy  in  the  thought,  misrtakes 
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That  dreaming  sigh,  and  warm  caress, 
For  such  as  he  was  wont  to  bless; 
And  could  in  very  fondness  weep 
O'er  her  who  loves  him  even  in  sleep. 

VI. 

lie  clasped  her  sleeping  to  his  heart, 
And  listened  to  each  broken  word: 
He  hears — Why  doth  Prince  Azo  stait, 
As  if  the  Archangel's  voice  he  heard  ? 
And  well  he  may — a  deeper  doom 
Could  scarcely  thunder  o'er  his  tomb, 
When  he  shall  wake  to  sleep  no  more, 
And  stand  the  eternal  throne  before. 
And  well  he  may — his  earthly  peace 
Upon  that  sound  is  doomed  to  cease. 
That  sleeping  whisper  of  a  name 
Bespeaks  her  guilt  and  Azo's  shame. 
And  whose  that  name  ?  that  o'er  his  pillow 
Sounds  fearful  as  the  breaking  billow. 
Which  rolls  the  plank  upon  the  shore, 
And  dashes  on  the  pointed  rock 
The  wretch  who  sinks  to  rise  no  more, — 
So  came  upon  his  soul  the  shock. 
And  whose  that  name? 'tis  Hugo's, — his — 
In  sooth  he  had  not  deemed  of  this! — 
'Tis  Hugo's, — he,  the  child  of  one 
He  loved — his  own  all-evil  son — 
The  offspring  of  his  way^var  d  youth. 
When  he  betrayed  Bianca's  truth, 
The  maid  whose  folly  could  confide 
In  him  who  made  her  not  his  bride. 
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vu. 

He  plucked  his  poignard  in  its  sheath, 

But  sheathed  it  ere  the  point  was  bare — 

Ilowe'er  unworthy  now  to  breathe, 

He  could  not  siny  a  thing  so  fair — 

At  least,  not  smiling — sleeping— ^-the re — 

Nay,  more  :— he  did  not  wake  her  then, 

Bui  gazed  upon  her  with  a  glance 

Which,  had  she  roused  her  from  her  trance, 

Had  frozen  her  sense  to  sleep  again — 

And  o'er  his  brow  the  burning  lamp 

Gleamed  on  the  dew-drops  big  and  damp. 

She  spake  no  more — but  still  she  slumbered — 

While,  in  his  thought,  her  days  are  numbered. 

VIII. 
And  with  the  morn  he  sought,  and  found ^ 
In  many  a  tale  from  those  around, 
The  proof  of  all  he  feared  to  know. 
Their  present  guilt,  his  future  woe  ; 
The  long-conniving  damsels  seek 
To  save  themselves,  and  would  transfer 
The  guilt — the  shame — the  doom — to  her  : 
Concealment  is  no  more — they  speak 
All  circumstance  which  may  compel 
Full  credence  to  the  tale  they  tell  : 
And  Azo's  tortured  heart  and  ear 
Have  nothing  more  to  feel  or  hear. 

IX. 

He  was  not  one  that  brooked  delay  : 
Within  the  chamber  of  his  state, 

chief  of  Este's  ancient  sway 

II  his  throne  of  judgment  sate  ; 
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His  nobles  and  his  guards  are  there, — 
Before  him  is  the  sinful  pair  ; 
Both  young, — and  one  how  passing  fair  I 
With  swordlcss  bell,  and  fettered  hand, 
Oh,  Christ  I  that  thus  a  son  should  stand 

Before  a  father's  face  I 
Yet  thus  must  Hugo  meet  his  sire, 
And  hear  the  sentence  of  his  ire, 

The  tale  of  his  disgrace! 
And  yet  he  seems  not  overcome, 
Although,  as  yet,  his  voice  be  dumb. 

X. 

And  still,  and  pale,  and  silently 
Did  Parisina  wait  her  doom ; 
How  changed  since  last  her  speaking  eye 
Glanced  gladness  round  the  glittering  room. 
Where  high-born  men  were  proud  to  wait — 
Where  Beauty  watched  to  imitate 
Her  gentle  voice — her  lovely  mien — 
And  gather  from  her  air  aird  gait 

The  graces  of  its  queen  r 
Then, — had  her  eye  in  sorrow  wept, 
A  thousand  warriors  forth  had  leapt, 
A  thousand  swords  had  sheathless  shone, 
And  made  her  quarrel  all  their  own. 
I»fow, — what  is  she?  and  what  are  they  ? 
Can  she  command,  or  these  obey  ? 
All  silent  and  unheeding  now, 
AVith  downcast  eyes  and  knitting,  brow, 
And  folded  arms,  and  freezing  air. 
And  lips  that  scarce  their  scorn  forbear. 
Her  knights  and  dames,  her  court — is  there  : 
And  he,  the  chosen  one,  whose  lance 


Had  yet  been  couched  before  her  glance, 
Wlio — were  his  arra  a  moinent  free — 
Had  died  or  gained  her  liberty; 
The  minion  of  his  father's  bride, — 
He,  too,  is  fettered  bj-  her  side; 
Sor  sees  her  swoln  and  full  eye  swim 
Less  for  her  own  despair  than  him  : 
Those  Hds  o'er  which  the  violet  vein — 
Wandering,  leaves  a  tender  stain, 
Shining  through  the  smoothest  white 
That  e'er  did  softest  kiss  invite — 
Now  seemed  with  hot  and  livid  glow 
To  press,  not  shade,  the  orbs  below; 
Which  glance  so  heavily,  and  fill. 
As  tear  on  tear  grows  gathering  still. 


XI. 


And  he  for  her  had  also  wept, 

But  for  the  eyes  that  on  him  gazed  : 

His  sorrow,  if  he  felt  it,  slept ; 

Stern  and  erect  his  brow  was  raised. 

Whate'er  the  grief  his  soul  avowed, 

He  would  not  shrink  before  the  crowd  ; 

Bui  yet  he  dared  not  look  on  her  : 

Remembrance  of  the  hours  that  were-r 

His  guilt— his  love — his  present  state — 

His  father's  wrath — all  good  men's  hate — 

His  earthly,  his  eternal  fate — 

And  hers,— oh,  hers  1— he  dared  not  throw 

One  look  upon  that  deathlike  brow  ! 

c  had  his  rising  heart  betrayed 
i.cmorse  for  all  the  wreck  it  made. 
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XII. 

And  Azo  spake  : — «  But  yesterday 

«   I  gloried  in  a  wife  and  son  ; 

«  That  dream  this  morning  passed  awajr; 

«  Ere  day  declines,  I  shall  have  none. 

«   My  life  must  linger  on  alone; 

„  Well, — let  that  pass,— there  breathes  not  one 

«  Who  would  not  do  as  I  have  done : 

«  Those  ties  are  broken — not  by  me  ; 

«  Let  that  too  pass  j — the  doom's  prepared ! 

«  Hugo,  the  priest  awaits  on  thee, 

«  And  then — thy  crime's  reward  ! 

«  Away!  address  thy  prayers  to  Heaven, 

«  Before  its  evening  stars  are  met — 

«  Learn  if  thou  there  canst  be  forgiven  ; 

«  Its  mercy  may  absolve  thee  yet. 

«  But  here,  upon  the  earth  beneath, 

«  There  is  no  spot  where  thou  and  I 

«  Together,  for  an  hour,  could  breathe  : 

«  Farewell  I  I  will  not  see  thee  die — 

«  But  thou,  frail  thing  !  shall  view  his  head — 

«  Away  !  I  cannot  speak  the  rest : 

«   Go !  woman  of  the  wanton  breast ; 

«  Not  I,  but  thou  his  blood  dost  shed : 

«  Go !  if  that  sight  thou  canst  outlive, 

«  And  joy  thee  in  the  life  I  give.   » 

XIIL 

And  here  stern  Azo  hid  his  face — 
For  on  his  brow  the  swclh'ng  vein 
Throbbed,  as  if  back  upon  his  brain 
The  hot  blood  ebbed  and  flowed  again  ; 
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ind  therefore  bowed  he  for  a  space, 

Massed  his  shaking  hand  along 

ve,  to  veil  it  from  the  throng; 
While  Hugo  raised  his  chained  hands, 
'     '  for  a  brief  delay  demands 

other's  ear:  the  silent  sire 
torbids  not  what  his  words  require. 

It  is  not  that  I  dread  the  death— 
R  For  thou  hast  seen  me  by  thy  side 
«  All  redly  through  the  battle  ride, 
■  And  that  not  once  a  useless  brand 
«  Thy  slaves  have  wrested  from  ray  hand, 
«  Hath  shed  more  blood  in  cause  of  thine, 
«  Than  e*er  can  stain  the  axe  of  mine  : 

•  Thou  gav'st,  and  may'st  resume  my  breath, 
«  A  gift  for  which  I  thank  thee  not ; 

«  Nor  are  my  mother's  wrongs  forgot, 
a  Her  slighted  love  and  ruined  name, 
«  Her  offspring's  heritage  of  shame  ; 
!i  But  she  is  in  the  grave,  where  he, 
■*  Tier  son,  thy  rival,  soon  shall  be. 

r  broken  heart — ray  severed  head — 
t  .^hall  witness  for  thee  from  the  dead 

•  How  trusty  and  how  tender  were 
i  Thy  youthful  love — paternal  care. 

m  'Tis  true,  that  I  have  done  thee  wrong — 
«  But  vn%ng  for  wrong — this  deemed  thy  bride, 
«  The  other  victim  of  thy  pride, 
a  Thou  know'st  for  me  was  destined  long, 
liou  saw'st,  and  coveted'st  her  charms — 
lid  with  thy  very  crime,  my  birth, 
i  iiQU  taunted'st  me — as  little  worth  ; 
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«  A  malcli  Ignoble  for  her  arras, 

«  Because,  forsooth,  I  could  not  claim 

«  The  lawful  heirship  of  thy  name, 

«  Nor  sit  on  Este*s  lineal  throne : 

«  Yet, were  a  few  short  summers  mine, 

«  My  name  should  more  than  Este*s  shine 

«  With  honours  all  my  own. 

«  I  had  a  sword — and  have  a  breast 

«  That  should  have  won  as  haught^  a  crest 

«  As  ever  waved  along  the  line 

«  Of  all  these  sovereign  sires  of  thine. 

«  Not  always  knightly  spurs  are  worn 

«  The  brightest  of  the  better  born  ; 

«  And  mine  have  lanced  my  courser*s  flank 

«  Before  proud  chiefs  of  princely  rank, 

«<  When  charging  to  the  cheering  cry 

«  Of '  Este  and  of  Victory  !  * 

«  I  will  not  plead  the  cause  of  crime, 

«  Not  sue  thee  to  redeem  from  time 

«  A  few  brief  hours  or  days  that  must 

«  At  length  roll  o'er  my  reckless  dust  ;— 

«  Such  maddening  moments  as  my  past ; 

«  They  could  not,  and  they  did  not,  last — 

«  Albeit  my  birth  and  name  be  base, 

«  And  thy  nobility  of  race 

«  Disdained  to  deck  a  thing  Ifke  me— 

«  Yet  in  my  lineaments  they  trace 

«  Some  features  of  my  father's  face, 

('.  And  in  my  spirit — all  of  thee. 

«  From  thee — this  tamelessness  of  heart — 

u  From  thee — nay,  wherefore  dost  thou  start  ? — 

«  From  thee  in  all  their  vigour  came 

u  My  arm  of  strength  ;  my  soul  of  flame— 
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Thou  (lidsl  not  give  me  life  alone, 

But  all  that  made  me  more  thiue  own. 

See  what  thy  guilty  love  hath  done  ! 
«  Repaid  thee  with  too  like  a  soa ! 

I  am  no  bastard  in  my  soul; 

For  that,  like  thine,  abhorred  conlroul : 
«  And  for  my  breath,  that  hasty  booa 
«  Thou  gav'st  and  wilt  resume  so  soon, 
«  I  valued  it  no  more  than  thou, 
«  \Yhen  rose  thy  casque  above  thy  brow, 
«  And  we,  all  side  by  side,  have  striven, 
«  And  o'er  the  dead  our  coursers  driven : 
«  The  past  is  nothing — and  at  last 
«  The  future  can  but  be  the  past ; 
*«  Yet  would  I  that  I  then  had  died  : 
<i  For  though  thou  workMst  my  mother's  ill, 
«  And  made  thy  own  my  destined  bride, 
««  I  feel  thou  art  my  father  still  ; 
«<  And,  harsh  as  sounds  thy  hard  decree, 
«  *Tis  not  uBJust,  although  from  thee. 
^  Begot  in  sin,  to  die  in  shame. 

My  life  begun  and  ends  the  same  : 
•<  As  erred  the  sire,  so  erred  the  son, 

And  thou  must  punish  both  in  one. 

My  crime  seems  worst  to  human  view, 
'  But  God  must  judge  between  us  too  I  » 

XIV. 

He  ceased — and  stood  with  folded  arms, 
'>n  which  the  circling  fetters  sounded  ; 
And  not  an  ear  but  felt  as  wounded, 
Of  all  the  chiefs  that  there  were  ranked, 
When  those  dull  chains  in  meeting  clanked : 
Till  Parisiaa's  fatal  charms 
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Again  attracted  every  eye-^ 
Would  she  thus  hear  him  doomed  to  die  I 
She  stood,  I  said,  all  pale  and  still, 
The  living  cause  of  Hugo's  ill  : 
Her  eyes  unmoved,  but  full  and  wide, 
Not  once  had  turned  to  either  side — 
Nor  once  did  those  sv^eet  eyelids  close, 
Or  shade  the  glance  o'er  which  they  rose, 
But  round  their  orbs  of  deepest  blue 
The  circling  white  dilated  grew — 
And  there  with  glassy  gaze  she  stood 
As  ice  were  in  her  curdled  blood ; 
But  every  now  and  then  a  tear 
So  large  and  slowly  gathered  shd 
From  the  long  dark  fringe  of  that  fair  lid, 
It  was  a  thing  to  see,  not  hear ! 
And  those  who  saw,  it  did  surprise, 
Such  drops  could  fall  from  human  eyes. 
To  speak  she  thought — the  imperfect  note 
Was  choked  within  her  swelling  throat, 
Yet  seemed  in  that  low  hollow  groan 
Her  whole  heart  gushing  in  the  tone. 
It  ceased — ^again  she  thought  to  speak, 
Then  burst  her  voice  in  one  long  shriek, 
And  to  the  earth  she  fell  like  stone 
Or  statue  from  its  base  overthrown, 
More  like  a  thing  that  ne'er  had  life,— 
A  monument  of  Azo's  wife, — 
Than  her,  that  living  guilty  thing, 
Whose  every  passion  was  a  sting, 
Which  urged  to  guilt,  but  could  not  bear 
That  guilt's  detection  and  despair. 
But  yet  she  lived — and  all  too  soon 
Jlccovered  from  that  death-like  swoon—* 


it  scarce  to  reason — every  seme 
'..id  been  o'erstriiug  l>y  pangs  intense  j 
\n(l  each  frail  fibre  of  her  brain 
As  bow-s(rings,  when  relaxed  by  rain, 
i  he  erring  arrow  launch  aside) 
Sont  forth  her  thoughts  all  wild  and  ^vidc-^ 
i  he  past  a  blank,  the  future  black, 
With  glimpses  of  a  dreary  track, 
Like  lightning  ou  th-e  desart  path, 
When  midnight  storms  are  mustering  wralh 
She  feared — she  felt  that  something  ill 
lav  on  her  soul,  so  deep  and  chill — 
That  there  was  sin  and  shame  she  knew  ; 
That  some  one  was  to  die — but  who? 
She  had  forgotten  : — did  she  breathe  ? 
Could  this  be  still  the  earth  beneath  ? 

he  sky  above,  and  men  around  ; 
Or  were  they  fiends  who  now  so  frowned 
Ml  one,  before  whose  eyes  each  eye 
ill  then  had  smiled  in  sympathy  ? 
11  was  confused  and  undefined, 
i  o  her  all-jarred  and  wandering  mind: 
V  chaos  of  wild  hopes  and  fears  : 
And  now  in  laughter,  now  in  tear«, 
I'ut  madly  still  in  each  extreme, 
^hc  strove  with  that  convulsive  dream , 
For  so  it  seemed  on  her  to  break ; 
Oh  I  vainly  must  she  strive  to  wake  I 

XV. 

The  Convent  bells  are  ringing, 

But  mournfully  and  slow;  ^ 

Jn  the  grey  square  turret  ST\inging,   ^ 
With  a  deep  sound,  to  and  fro. 
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Heavily  to  tlie  heart  they  go ! 

Hark!  the  hymn  is  singing-*- 
The  song  for  the  dead  below, 
Or  the  hving  who  shortly  shall  be  so  I 
For  a  departing  being's  soul 
The  death-hymn  peals  and  the  hollow  bells  knoll 
He  is  near  his  mortal  goal ; 
Kneeling  at  the  Friars's  knee  ; 
Sad  to  hear— and  piteous  to  see — 
Kneeling  on  the  bare  cold  ground, 
With  the  block  before  and  the  guards  around — 
And  the  headsman  with  his  bare  arm  ready, 
That  the  blow  may  be  both  swift  and  steady, 
Feels  if  the  axe  be  sharp  and  true — 
Since  he  set  its  edge  anew: 
While  the  crowd  in  a  speechless  circle  gather 
To  see  the  Son  fall  by  the  doom  of  the  Father . 

XVI. 

It  is  a  lovely  hour  as  yet 

Before  the  summer  sun  shall  set, 

Which  rose  upon  that  heavy  day, 

And  mocked  it  with  his  steadiest  ray ; 

And  his  evening  beams  are  shed 

Full  on  Hugo's  fated  head. 

As  his  last  confession  pouring 

To  the  monk,  his  doom  deploring  ^ 

In  penitential  holiness, 

He  bends  to  hear  his  accents  bless 

With  absolution  such  as  may 

Wipe  our  mortal,  stains  away. 

That  high  sun  oti  his  head  did  glisten 

As  he  there  did  bow  and  listep— 
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And  the  lings  of  chesnut  hair 
(iurlcd  half  down  his  neck  so  bare ; 
Vint  brighter  still  the  beam  was  thrown 
Upon  the  axe  which  near  him  shone 
With  a  clear  and  ghastly  glitter — 
Oh  I  that  parting  hour  was  bitter  ! 
Even  the  stern  stood  chilled  with  awe : 
Dark  the  crime,  and  just  the  law — 
Yet  they  shuddered  as  they  saw. 

XVII. 

The  parting  prayers  are  said  and  over 

Of  that  false  son — and  daring  lover  ! 

His  beads  and  sins  were  all  recounted > 

His  hours  to  their  last  minute  mounted — 

His  m;»ntling  cloak  before  was  stripped, 

His  bright  brown  locks  must  now  be  clipped, 

'Tis  done — all  closely  are  they  shorn — 

The  vest  which  till  this  moment  woir — 

The  scarf  which  Parisina  gave — 

Must  not  adorn  him  to  the  grave. 

Even  that  must  now  be  thrown  aside, 

And  o'er  his  eyes  the  kerchief  tied; 

But  no — that  last  indignity 

Shall  ne*er  approach  his  haughty  eye. 

All  feelings  seemingly  subdued. 

In  deep  disdain  were  half  renewed, 

When  beadsman's  hands  prepared  to  bind 

Those  eyes  which  would  not  brook  such  blind  : 

As  if  they  dared  not  look  on  death. 

«  J^o — yours  my  forfeit  blood  andArcath — 

n  These  hands  are  chained — but  lermc  die 

tt  At  least  with  an  unshackled  eye — 
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u  Strike :  » — and  as  the  word  he  said, 
Upon  the  block  he  bowed  his  head  ; 
These  the  last  accents  Hngo  spoke : 
»  Strike  » — and  flashing  fell  the  stroke — 
Rolled  the  head — and,  gushing,  sunk 
Back  the  stained  and  heaving  trunk, 
In  the  dust,  Avhich  each  deep  vein 
Slaked  with  its  ensanguined  rain  ^ 
His  eyes  and  lips  a  moment  quiver, 
Convulsed  and  quick — then  fix  for  ever. 

He  died,  as  erring  man  should  die, 
Without  display,  without  parade : 
Meekly  had  he  bowed  and  prayed, 
As  not  disdaining  priestly  aid. 
Nor  desperate  of  all  hope  on  high. 
And  while  before  the  Prior  kneeling, 
His  heart  was  weaned  from  earthly  feeling; 
His  wrathful  sire — his  paramour — 
What  were  they  in  such  an  hour? 
No  more  reproach — no  more  despair  j 
No  thought  but  heaven — no  word  but  prayer- 
Save  the  few  which  from  him  broke, 
When,  bared  to  meet  the  headsman's  stroke. 
He  claimed  to  die  with  eyes  unbound, 
His  sole  adieu  to  those  around. 

XVHI. 

Still  as  the  lips  that  closed  in  death, 

Each  gazer's  bosom  held  his  breath  ; 

But  yet,  afar,  from  man  to  man, 

A  cold  electric  sljiver  ran, 

As  down  the  deadly  blow  descended 

On  him  whose  life  and  love  thus  ended-; 
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And  with  a  hushing  sound  comprest, 

A  sigh  shrunk  back  on  every  breast ; 

But  no  more  thrilling  noise  rose  there, 

Beyond  the  blow  that  to  the  block 

Pierced  through  with  forced  and  sullen  shock, 

Save  one :  — what  cleaves  the  silent  air 

So  madly  shrill — so  passing  wild  ? 

That,  as  a  mother's  o*er  her  child, 

Done  to  death  by  sudden  blow, 

To  the  sky  these  accents  go, 

Like  a  soul's  in  endless  woe. 

Through  Azo's  palace-lattice  driven, 

That  horrid  voice  ascends  to  heaven, 

And  every  eye  is  turned  thereon  ; 

But  sound  and  sight  alike  are  gone  ! 

It  was  a  woman's  shriek — and  ne'er 

In  madlier  accents  rose  despair^ 

And  those  who  heard  it,  as  it  past, 

In  mercy  wished  it  were  the  last. 

XIX. 

Hugo  is  fallen;  and,  from  that  hour, 

No  more  in  palace,  hall,  or  bower, 

Was  Parisina  heard  or  seen  : 

Her  name — as  if  she  ne'er  had  been— 

Was  banished  from  each  lip  and  ear, 

Like  words  of  wantonness  or  fear ; 

And  from  Prince  Azo's  voice,  by  none 

Was  mention  heard  of  wife  or  son  j 

No  tomb — no  memory  had  thef  j 

Theirs  was  unconsecrated  clay  ; 

At  least  the  knight's  who  died  that  day. 

But  Parisina's  fate  lies  hid 

Like  dust  beneath  the  coffin  lid  : 
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Whetlier  in  convent  she  abode, 

And  won  to  heaven  her  dreary  road, 

By  blighted  and  remorseful  years 

Of  scourge,  and  fast,  and  sleepless  tears ; 

Or  if  she  fell  by  bowl  or  steel. 

For  that  dark  love  she  dared  to  feel; 

Or  if,  upon  the  moment  smote, 

She  died  by  tortures  less  remote ; 

Like  him  she  saw  upon  the  block. 

With  heart  that  shared  the  headsman's  shock, 

In  quickened  brokenness  that  came, 

In  pity,  o'er  her  shattered  frame, 

None  knew — and  none  can  ever  know  : 

But  whatsoe'er  its  end  below. 

Her  life  began  and  closed  in  woe  I 

XX.  ^ 

And  Azo  found  another  bride, 

And  goodly  sons  grew  by  his  side  j 

But  none  so  lovely  and  so  brave 

As  him  who  withered  in  the  grave  ; 

Or  if  they  were — on  his  cold  eye 

Their  growth  but  glanced  unheeded  by, 

Or  noticed  with  a  smothered  sigh. 

But  never  tear  his  cheek  descended, 

And  never  smil«  his  brow  unbended ; 

And  o'er  that  fair  broad  brow  were  wrought 

The  intersected  lines  of  thought ; 

Those  furrows  which  the  burning  share 

Of  sorrow  ploughs  untimely  there ; 

Scars  of  the  lacerating  mind 

Which  the  Soul's  war  doth  leave  behind. 

He  was  past  all  mirth  or  woe  : 

Bfolhing  more  remained  bejow 
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But  sleepless  nights  and  heavy  days, 
A  mind  all  dead  to  scorn  or  praise, 
A  heart  which  shunned  itself — and  yet 
That  would  not  yield — nor  could  forget, 
Which  V.  hen  it  least  appeared  to  melt, 
Intently  thought — intensely  felt ; 
The  deepest  ice  which  ever  froze 
Can  only  o'er  the  surface  close — 
The  living  stream  lies  quick  below, 
And  flows — and  catinot  cease  to  flow. 
Still  was  his  sealed-up  bosom  haunted 
By  thoughts  which  Nature  hath  implanted ; 
Too  deeply  rooted  thence  to  vanish, 
Howe'er  our  stifled  tears  we  banish ; 
When,  struggling  as  they  rise  to  start, 
We  check  those  waters  of  the  heart. 
They  are  not  dried — those  tears  unshed 
But  flow  back  to  the  fountain  head, 
And  resting  in  their  spring  more  pure, 
For  ever  in  its  depth  endure, 
Unseen,  unwept,  but  uncongealed, 

d  cherished  most  where  least  revealed. 
\Vjth  inward  starts  of  feeling  left, 
To  throb  o*er  those  of  life  bereft^ 
Without  the  power  to  fill  again 
The  dcsart  gap  which  made  his  pain  ; 
Without  the  hope  to  meet  them  where 
United  souls  shall  gladness  share, 
With  all  the  consciousness  that  he 
Had  only  passed  a  just  decree  ; 
That  ihey  had  wrought  their  doom  of  ill, 
^  et  Azo*s  age  was  wretched  still. 

lic  tainted  branches  of  the  tree, 
a  loppe4  with  care,  a  strength  may  give, 

9* 
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By  wbich  iLe  rest  shall  bioom  and  live 
All  greenly  fresh  and  wildly  free: 
But  if  the  lightning,  in  its  wrath, 
The  waving  boughs  with  futy  scathe,, 
The  massy  trunk  the  ruin  feels, 
And  never  more  a  leaf  reveals. 


NOTES  TO  PARISINA. 


Note  I,  page  i83,  line  i^. 
^s  twilight  melts  beneath  the  moon  a«>>ay. 
The  lines  conlcined  in  Section  I.  were  printed  as  set  t( 
music  some  tlnfie  since  :  but  belonged   to  the  poem  wheri 
they  now  appear,  the  greater   pari  of  which  was  composec 
prior  to  «  Lara  «  and  other  compositions  since  published. 
Note  2,  page  192,  line  g. 
That  should  Jtai>e  tt>on  as  haugkt  a  crest. 
Haught — haughty — 

<'  Away  haught  man  !  thou  art  insulting  tie.  » 

9habespeefrc  ,  Richard  II. 


ODE 


to 


NAPOLEON  BUONAPARTE 


«  Expende  Annibalem  :— quot  lillras  in  duce  summo 
«  InveDics  ? — — —  » 

Juvenal',  Sat-  X. 


«  The  Emperor  Nepos  was  aclcnowledged  by  the  Senate, 
«  by  the  Italians^  and  by  the  Provincials  of  Gaul;  his  moral 
«  Tirtnes,  and  military  talents,  were  loudly  celebrated ;  and 
«  those  who  derived  any  private  beneBtfrom  his  government, 
«  announced  in  prophetic  strains  the  restauration  of  public 
«  felicity. 


«  By  this  shameful  abdication,  he  protracted  his  life  a  few 
«  years,  in  a  very  ambiguous  state,  between  an  Emperor 

V.  and  an  Exile,  till 

Gibion's  Decline  and  Fall ^  etc.  vol.  6.  p.  aao. 


ODE 


TO 


NAPOLEON  BUONAPARTE. 

I. 

lis  done — but  yesterday  a  King  ! 

And  armed  wilh  King's  to  strive — 
And  now  tbou  art  a  nameless  ibing 

So  abject — yet  alive  ! 
Is  this  the  man  of  thousand  tbrones, 
Who  strewed  our  Earth  with  hostile  bones  ? 

And  can  he  thus  survive  ? 
Since  be,  miscalled  the  Morning  Star, 
Nor  man  nor  fiend  hatb  fall'D  so  far. 

n. 

Ul-minded  man  !  why  scourge  thy  kind 

Who  bowed  so  low  the  knee  ? 
By  gating  on  thyself  grown  blind, 

"Thou  taughl'st  the  rest  to  see. 
With  might  unquestioned, — power  to  save — 
Thine  only  gift  hath  been  the  grave 

To  those  that  worshipped  thee  ; 
Nor,  till  thy  fall,  could  mortals  guess 
Ambition's  less  than  littleness  I 

IIL 

Thanks  for  that  lesson — it  will  teach 

To  after-warriors  more 
Than  high  Philosophy  can  preach, 

And  vainly  preached  before. 
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That  spell  upon  the  minds  of  men 
Breaks  never  to  unite  again, 

That  led  them  to  adore 
Those  Pagod  things  of  sabre-sway, 
With  fronts  of  brass,  and  feet  of  clay. 

IV. 

The  triumph,  and  the  vanity, 

The  rapture  of  the  strife — 
The  earthquake  shout  of  Victory, 

To  thee  the  breath  of  life  ; 
The  sword,  the  sceptre,  and  that  sway 
Which  man  seemed  made  but  to  obey, 

*  Wherewith  renown  was  rife — 
All  quelled ! — Dark  Spirit !  what  must  be 
The  madness  of  thy  memory  ! 

V. 

The  Desolator  desolate  ! 

The  Victor  overthrown  ! 
The  Arbiter  of  others'  fate 

A  Suppliant  for  his  owii ! 
Is  it  some  yet  imperial  hope 
That  with  such  change  can  cahnly  cOj^e  ? 

Or  dread  of  death  alone  ? 
To  die  a  prince — or  live  a  slave — 
Thy  choice  is  most  ignobly  brave  ! 

He  who  of  oM  would  rend  the  oa(S, 
Dreamed  not  of  the  rebound ; 

Chained  by  the  trunk  he  vainly  broke, 
Alone— how  looked  he  wtmd  ?— 
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Thou,  in  the  sternness  of  thy  strength,. 
An  equal  deed  hast  done  at  length, 

And  darker  fate  hast  found  : 
lie  fell,  the  forest-prowlers*  prey  ; 
But  thou  must  eat  thy  heart  away  i 

vii. 

The  Roman,  Tvhen  his  hurning  heart 

Was  slaked  with  blood  of  Home, 
Threw  down  the  dagger— dared  depart; 

In  savage  grandeur,  home. 
He  dared  depart,  in  utter  scorn 
Of  men  that  such  a  yoke  had  borne, 

Yet  left  him  such  a  doom !  » 

His  only  glory  was  that  honr 
Of  self-upheld  abandoned  power. 

VIII. 

The  Spaniard,  when  the  lust  of  sway 

Had  lost  its  quickening  spell, 
Cast  crowns  for  rosaries  away, 

All  empire  for  a  cell ; 
A  strict  accountant  of  his  beads, 
A  subtle  disputant  on  creeld^, 

His  dot.i{;c  tnfkd  wel?  : 
Vet  better  had  he  rteither  known 
A  bigot's  shiine  ,  ww  (fespol's  throne. 

Bat  thou— from  th  t  rekicWnt  hand 

The  thun  IciboJl  is  wrung — 
loo  late  thou  lcav*»l  tin.'  high  comnwnd 

To  which  thy  weakness  clang  j 
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All  Evil  Spirit  as  thou  art, 

It  is  enough  to  grieve  the  heart, 

To  see  thine  ov^^n  unstrung  ; 
To  think  that  God's  fair  v\  orld  hath  been 
The  footstool  of  a  thing  so  mean. 

X. 

And  Earth  hath  spilt  her  blood  for  hina, 

Who  thus  can  hoard  his  ovs^n  ! 
And  Monarchs  bowed  the  trembling  limb, 

And  thanked  him  for  a  throne ! 
Fair  Freedom !  we  may  hold  thee  dear, 
"When  thus  thy  mightiest  foes  their  fear 

In  humblest  guise  have  shown. 
Oh !  ne'er  may  tyrant  leave  behind 
A  brighter  name  to  lure  mankind  I 

XI. 

Thine  e^al  deeds  are  writ  in  gore, 

Nor  written  thus  in  vain — 
Thy  triumphs  tell  of  fame  no  more, 

Or  deepen  every  stain. 
If  thou  hadst  died  as  honour  dies, 
Some  new  Napoleon  might  arise, 

To  shame  the  world  again — 
But  who  would  soar  the  solar  height, 
To  set  in  such  a  starless  night  ? 

XII. 

Weighed  in  the  balance,  hero  dust 

Is  vile  as  vulgar  clay  ; 
Thy  scales ,  Mortality  I  are  just 

To  all  that  pass  away ; 
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But  yet  melhought,  the  living  great. 
Some  higher  sparks  should  animate. 

To  dazzle  and  dismay  ; 
Nor  deemed  Contempt  could  thus  make  mirth 
Of  these,  the  Conquerors  of  the  earth. 

XIII. 

And  she,  proud  Austria's  mournful  flower, 

Thy  still  imperial  bride  ; 
How  bears  her  breast  the  torturing  hour? 

Still  clings  she  to  thy  side  ? 
Must  she  too  bend,  must  she  too  share 
Thy  late  repentance  ,  long  despair, 

Thou  throneless  Homicide? 
If  still  she  loves  thee,  hoard  that  gem, 
'Tis  worth  thy  vanished  diadem  I 

XIV* 

Then  haste  thee  to  thy  sullen  Isle, 

And  gaze  upon  the  sea  ; 
That  element  may  meet  tby  smile, 

It  ne*er  was  ruled  by  thee ! 
Or  trace  with  thine  all  idle  hand, 
In  loitering  mood,  upon  the  sand, 

That  Earth  i»  now  as  free  ! 
That  Corinth's  pedagogue  hath  now 
Transferred  his  by-word  to  thy  brow. 

XV. 

Thoa  Tiraour !  in  his  captive's  cage 

What  thoughts  will  there  be  thine. 
While  brooding  in  thy  prisoned  rage? 

But  one — «  The  world  was  mine?  » 
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Unless,  like  he  of  Babylon, 

All  sense  is  with  thy  sceptre  gone, 

Life  will  not  long  confine 
That  spirit  poured  so  widely  forth— 
So  long  obeyed — so  little  worth  ! 

XVT. 

Or  like  the  thief  of  fire  from  heaven, 

Wilt  thou  withstand  the  shock? 
And  share  with  him,  the  unforgiven, 

His  vulture  and  Lis  rock  ! 
Foredoomed  by  God — by  man  accurst, 
And  that  last  act,  though  not  thy  worst j 

The  very  Fiend's  arch  mock ; 
He  in  his  fall  preserved  his  pride, 
And,  if  a  mortal,  had  as  proudly  died  ! 


ODE 


TO 


VENICE. 


I. 


)h  Venice  !  Veuice  !  when  ihy  marble  walls 
Are  level  with  the  waters,  there  shall  be 
.  cry  of  nations  o*er  thy  sunken  halls, 

A  loud  lament  along  the  sweeping  sea  I 
'  I,  a  northern  wanderer,  weep  for  thee, 
Vhat  should  thy  sons  do  ? — any  thing  but  weep  : 
.nd  yet  they  only  murmur  in  their  sleep, 
a  contrast  with  their  fathers — as  the  slime, 
he  dull  green  ooze  of  the  receding  deep, 
5  with  the  dashing  of  the  spring-tide  foam, 
'hat  drives  the  sailor  shipless  to  his  home, 
ire  they  to  those  that  were  ;  and  thus  they  creep, 
irouchingand  crab-like,  through  their  sapping  streets. 
)hl  agony — that  centuries  should  reap 
"lo  mellower  harvest  I  Thirteen  hundred  years 
)f  wealth  and  glory  turn*d  to  dust  and  tears  • 
Ind  every  monument  the  stranger  meets, 
.hurch,  palace,  pillar,  as  a  mourner  greets; 
Vnd  even  the  Lion  all  subdued  appears, 
Kod  the  harsh  sound  of  the  barbarian  drum, 
^Vith  dull  and  daily  dissonance,  repeats 
rhc  echo  of  thy  tyrant's  voice  along 
f  he  soft  waves,  once  ail  musical  to  song, 

•  heaved  beneath  the  moon  light  with  the  throng 
.'idolas — and  to  the  busy  hum 
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Of  cheerful  creatures,  whose  most  sitilul  detds 
Were  but  the  overheating  of  the  heart, 
And  flow  of  too  much  happiness,  which  needs 
The  aid  of  age  to  turn  its  course  apart 
From  the  luxuriant  and  voluptuous  flood 
Of  sweet  sensations,  hatthng  with  the  blood- 
But  these  are  belter  than  the  gloomy  errors, 
The  weeds  of  nations  in  their  iast  decay, 
Whence  Vice  walks  forth  with  their  unsofteu'd  ten 
And  Mirth  is  madness,  and  but  smiles  to  slay  j 
And  Hope  is  nothing  but  a  false  delay, 
The  sick  man's  lightning  half  an  hour  ere  dealh^ 
When  faintness  ,  the  last  mortal  birth  of  Pain, 
And  apathy  of  limb,  the  dull  beginning 
Of  the  cold  staggering  race  w'hich  Death  is  winning 
Steals  vein  by  vein  and  pulse  by  pulse  away; 
Yet  so  relieving  the  o*erlortured  clay, 
To  him  appears  renewal  of  his  breath, 
And  freedom  the  mere  numbness  of  his  chain  ;  — 
And  then  he  talks  of  life,  and  how  again 
He  feels  his  spirits  soaring — albeit  weak, 
And  of  the  fresher  air,  which  he  would  seek ; 
And  as  he  whispers  knows  not  that  he  gasps, 
That  his  thin  finger  feels  not  what  he  clasps, 
And  so  the  film  comes  o'er  him — and  the  dizzv 
Chamber  swims  round  and  round — and  shadows  hi 
At  which  he  vainly  catches,  flit  and  gleam. 
Till  the  last  rattle  chokes  the  strangled  scream. 
And  all  is  ice  and  blackness, — and  the  earth 
That  which  it  was  the  moment  ere  our  birth. 
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II. 

cre  is  no  Lope  for  nations  I — Search  the  page 

Of  many  thousand  years — the  daily  scene, 

le  (low  and  ebb  of  each  lecurring  age, 

The  everlasting  to  be  which  hath  been^ 

Hath  taught  us  nought  or  little  :  still  wc  lean 

.  things  that  rot  beneath  our  weight,  and  wear 

ir  strength  away  in  wrestling  with  the  air ; 

r  *tis  our  nature  strikes  us  down :  the  beasts 

iughter*d  in  hourly  hecatombs  for  feasts 

e  of  as  high  an  order — they  must  go 

'en  where  their  driver  goack  them,  though  to  slaughter, 

;  men,  who  pour  your  blood  for  kings  as  water, 

hat  have  thev  given  your  children  in  return? 

heritage  of  servitude  and  woes, 

blindfold  bondage,  where  your  hire  is  blows. 

hat !  do  not  yet  the  red-hot  ploughshares  burn, 

er  wliich  you  stumble  in  a  false  ordeal, 

ad  deem  this  proof  of  loyalty  the  rea// 

issing  the  hand  that  guides  you  to  your  scars, 

3d  glorying  as  you  tread  the  glowing  bars  ? 

.1  that  your  sires  have  left  you,  all  that  Time 

jqueaths  of  free,  and  History  of  sublime, 

iring  from  a  ditferent  theme  I — Ye  see  and  read, 

dmire  and  sigh,  and  then  succumb  and  bleed  I 

ive  the  few  spirits,  who  despite  of  all, 

nd  worse  than  all,  the  sudden  crimes  engendered 

v  the  down-thundering  of  the  prison-wall, 

nd  thirst  to  swallow  the  sweet  waters  tendered, 

lushingfrom  Freedom's  fountains — when  the  crowd, 

Iadden*d  with  centuries  of  drought,  are  loud, 

nd  trample  on  each  other  to  obtain 

'he  cup  which  brings  oblivion  of  a  chain 
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Heavy  and  sore, — in  which  long  yoked  they  plou^ 
The  sand, — or  if  there  sprung  the  yellow  grain, 
Twas  not  for  them,  their  necks  were  too  much  bo 
And  their  dead  palates  chew'd  the  cud  of  pain  : — 
Yes  !  the  few  spirits — who,  despite  of  deeds 
Which  they  abhor,  confound  not  with  the  cause 
Those  momentary  starls  from  Nature's  laws, 
Which,  like  the  [wsliience  and  earthquake,  smite 
I)Ut  for  a  terra,  then  pass,  and  leave  the  earth 
With  all  her  seasons  to  repair  the  blight 
With  a  few  summers,    and  again  put  forth 
Cities  and  generations — fair,  when  free — 
For,  Tyranny,  there  blooms  no  bud  for  thee  I 

III. 

Glory  and  Empire  !  once  upon  these  towers 

With  Freedom — godlike  Triad  !  how  ye  satei 
The  league  of  mightiest  nations,  in  those  hours 
When  Venice  was  an  envy,  might  abate, 
But  did  not  quench,  her  spirit — in  her  fate 
All  were  enwTapp'd :  the  feasted  raonarchs  knew 
And  loved  their  hostess,  nor  could  learn  to  ha 
Although  they  humbled — with  the  kingly  few 
.  The  many  felt,  for  from  all  days  and  climes 
She  was  the  voyager's  worship  ; — even  her  crimes 
Were  of  the  softer  order — born  of  Love, 
She  drank  no  blood,  nor  fatten'd  on  the  dead, 
But  gladdcn'd  where  her  harmless  conquests  spread 
For  these  restored  the  Cross,  that  from  above 
Hallow'd  her  sheltering  banners,  which  incessant 
Flew  between  earth  and  the  unholy  Crescent, 
Which,  if  it  waned  and  dwindled.  Earth  may  thaiJi 
The  city  it  has  clothed  in  chains,  v/hich  clank 
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ow,  creaking  in  the  ears  of  those  who  ov.e 
he  name  of  Freedom  to  her  glorious  struggles ; 
et  she  but  shares  with  them  a  common  woe, 
nd  caird  the  «  kingdom  »  of  a  conquering  foe, — 
ut  knows  what  all — and,  most  of  all,  we  know — 
/ith  what  set  gilded  terms  a  tyrant  juggles  I 

IV. 

he  name  of  Coramonwealih  is  past  and  gone 
O'er  the  three  fractions  of  the  groaning  globe  • 
enice  is  crush'd,  and  Holland  deigns  to  own 
A  sceptre,  and  endures  the  purple  robe  ; 
f  the  free  Switzer  yet  bestrides  alone 
lis  chainless  mountains,  *tis  but  for  a  time, 
or  tyranny  of  late  is  cunning  grown, 
vnd  in  its  own  good  season  tramples  down 
he  sparkles  of  our  ashes.  One  great  clime, 
"Vho'jc  vigorous  offspring  by  dividing  Ocean 
ite  kept  apart  and  nursed  in  the  devotion 
)f  Freedom,  which  their  fathers  fought  for,  and 
iequeath'd — a  heritage  of  heart  and  hand, 
Ind  proud  distinction  from  each  other  land, 
A'hose  sons  must  bow  them  at  a  monarch's  motion, 
"Vs  if  his  senseless  sceptre  were  a  wand 
Full  of  the  magic  of  exploded  science — 
Stili  one  great  clime,  in  full  and  free  defiance, 
Yet  rears  her  crest,  unconquer'd  and  sublime, 
Above  the  far  Atlantic  I — She  has  taught 
Uer  lisau-brethren  that  the  haughty  flag, 
The  floating  fence  of  Albion's  feebler  crag, 

V  strike  to  those  whose  red  right  hands  have  bought 
its  cheaply  earn'd  with  blood.  Still,  still,  for  ever 
Better,  tJiough  each  man's  life-blood  were  a  river, 
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That  it  sliould  flow,  and  overflow,  than  creep 
Through  thousand  lazy  channels  in  our  veins, 
Damni'd  like  the  dull  canal  with  locks  and  chains, 
And  moving,  as  a  sick  man  in  his  sleep, 
Three  paces,  and  then  faltering  : — ^better  be 
Where  the  extinguish'd  Spartans  still  are  free, 
111  their  proud  charnel  of  Thermopylas, 
Than  stagnate  in  our  marsh, — or  o'er  the  deep 
Fly,  and  one  current  to  the  Ocean  add, 
One  spirit  to  the  souls  our  fathers  had, 
Ofic  freeman  more,  America,  to  thee  ! 


END  Of  THE  FIRST  VOLUME. 


ENGLISH   BAUDS, 

AND 

SCOTCH  REVIEWERS; 

A  SATIRE. 

I  had  rather  be  a  kitten,  and  cry,  roew! 
TTian  one  of  these  same  metre  ballad-mongers. 

Shakespeare. 
Such  shameless  Bards  we  have  ;  and  yet  'tis  true, 
There  are  as  mad,  abaadon'd  Gritios  too. 

Pope. 


♦  ¥ 


PREFAGEC), 


\ll  my  friends,  learned  and  unlearned,  have 
irged  me  not  to  publish  this  Satire  with  mj 
lame.  If  I  were  to  be  «  tum'd  from  the  career 
•f  my  humour  by  quibbles  quick,  and  paper 
»ulleis  of  the  brain,  >»  I  should  have  complied 
vilh  their  counsel.  But  I  am  not  to  be  terri- 
ied  by  abuse,  or  bullied  by  reviewers,  with  or 
fithout  arms.  I  can;  safely  say  that  I  have 
Uacked  none  personally  who  did  not  com- 
mence on  the  offensive.  An  Author's  works  are 
Hiblic  pix>perty  :  he  who  purchases  may  judge, 
nd  publish  hift  -opinion  if  he  pleases  \  and  the 
iuthors  I  have  endeavoured  to  oorememorate 
nay  do  by  m^  as  I  have  done  by  them  :  I  dare 
ay  ihcy  will  succeed  better  in  condemning  my 
cribblings,  than  in  mending  iheir  own.  But  my 
•bject  is  not  to  prove  that  I  can  write  well,  but, 
f  posiihle,  to  make  others  write  better. 

V .  y  This  Preface  was  written  for  the  second  edtttoo  of  this 
•oem,  and  printed  with  it. 
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As  the  Poem  lias  met  wllli  far  more  succee 
tlian  I  expected,  I  have  endeavoured  in  th 
edition  to  make  some  additions  and  alteratioi 
to  render  it  more  worthy  of  public  perusal. 

In  the  first  edition  of  this  Satire,  publish* 
anonymously,  fourteen  lines  on  the  subject 
Bowles's  Pope  were  written  and  insened  at  tl 
request  of  an  ingenious  friend  of  mine,  who  h 
now  in  the  press  a  volume  of  poetry.   In  tl 
present  edition  ihey  are  erased,  and  some 
my  own  substituted  in  their  stead;  my  on 
reason  for   this  being   that  which  I  concei 
would  operate  with  ahy  other  person  in   t  \ 
same  manner  :  a  determination  not  to  publi  > 
Wt^t-xny  name  any  production  tvha|eh'5vak  « 
entirely  and  exclusively  my;  Owri  oompositic 

With  tegard' to  the  reab  talents  of -many 
the  poetical  persons  whose  performances  .' 
mentioned,  or  alluded  to  in  the  'follbwi 
pages,  it  is  preslimed  by'the  Autlior  that  lli< 
can  be  I'ttlc  difference  of  o'pinioh  iii'the^pul: 
at  large  ^  though,  like  bthci*  setbtaries  ,  each  1 
his  separate  tabernacle  of  proselytes,, by  vrh 
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abilities  are  overrated,  liis  faults  overlook- 
and  his  inetridiil  canons  received  without 
-cruple   and  without  consideration.     But    the 
unquestionable   jiossession  of  considerable  ge- 
nius by  several  of  the  writers  here  censured, 
renders  their  mental  prostitution  more  to  be 
regretted.   Imbecility    may    be  pitied,    or,    at 
worst,   laughed   at   and   forgotten  j    perverted 
ipowers  demand  the  most  decided  reprehension. 
!T^o  one  can  wish  more  than  the  Author,  that 
some  known  and  able  writer  had  undertaken 
;their  exposure,  but  Mr.  Giffori)  has  devoted 
himself  to  Massinger,  and  in  the  absence  of  the 
regular  physician,  a  country  practitioner  may, 
in  cases  of  absolute  necessity,   be  allowed  to 
prescribe  his  nostrum  to  prevent  the  extension 
of  so  deplorable  an  epidemic,   provided  there 
be  no  quackery  in  his  treatment  of  the  malady, 
A  caustic  is  here  offered,  as  it  is  to  be  feared 
uolhiug   short   of  actual   cautery   can    recover 
the  numerous  patients  afflicted  with  the  present 
prevalent  and  distressing  rabies  for  rhyming. 
—  As  to  ihc  Edinburgh  Reviewers^  it  would, 
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indeed,  require  a  Hercules  to  crush  the  Hydra.; 
but  if  the  Author  succeeds  in  merely  a  bruisin| 
one  of  the  he  ads  of  the  serpent,  »  though  hu 
own  hand  should  suffer  in  the  encouuter,  h« 
will  he  amply  satisfied  ► 


ENGLISH   BARDS, 

AND 

SCOTCH    REVIEWERS, 


ft  TILL  must  1  hear? — shall  hoarse  (i)  FiTZ<iEa*tD  bawl 
His  creaking  coupleis  in  a  taveru  halJ, 
And  I  not  sing,  lest,  haply,  Scotch  Reviews 
Should  dub  me  Scribbler,  and  denaunce  my  Muse? 
Prepare  for  rhyme — ril  publish,  right  or  wrong: 
Fools  are  my  th«me,  let  Satire  be  my  song. 

Oh  I  Nature's  nobfest  gift — my  grey  goose-quili  I 
Slave  of  my  thoughts,  obedient  to  my  will, 
Torn  from  thy  parent  bird  to  form  a  pen, 
That  mighty  instrument  of  little  men  I 
The  pen  I  foredoomed  to  aid  the  mental  throes 
Of  brains  that  labour,  big  with  Verse  or  Prose, 
Though  Nymphs  forsake,  and  Critics  may  deride 
The  Lover's  solace,  and  the  Author's  pride  : 

(i)  IMITATION. 

«  Semper  ego  auditor  tantura  ?  nunquamne  reponam 
«  Vexatus  tolies  rauci  Tbeseide  Codri?» 

Jui>cnal^  Sat.  I. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald,  facetiously  termed  by  Cobbktt  the 
•«  Small  Beer  Poet,  »  inflicta  his  annual  tribnte  ©f  verse  on 
the  «  Literary  Fund  ;  »  not  content  with  writing,  he  sponti 
in  person,after  the  company  hare  imbihed  n  reasonable  quan- 
tity of  bad  port,  to  enable  tbcra  to  suslnia  tlip  o^toiMfJon. 
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What  Wits!  %vliat  Poets  dost  thou  daily  raise! 
How  frequent  is  thy  use,  how  small  thy  praise  ! 
Condemned  at  length  to  be  forgotten  quite, 
Wilh  all  the  pages  which  'twas  thine  to  write. 
13ut  thon,  at  least,  mine  own  especial  pen  I 
Once  laid  aside  but  now  assumed  again, 
Our  task  complete, like  Hamet's  (i)  shall  be  free  j 
Tho'  spurned  by  others,  yet  beloved  by  me : 
Then  let  us  soar  to-day ;  no  common  theme, 
1^0  ['astern  vision,  no  distempered  dream 
Inspires — our  path,  ihough  full  of  thorns,  is  plain  ; 
Smooth  be  the  verse,  and  easy  be  the  strain. 

When  Vice  triumphant  holds  her  sovereign  sway. 
And  men  through  life  her  willing  slaves  obey  ; 
When  Folly,  frequent  harbinger   of  crime, 
Unfolds  her  motley  store  to  suit  the  time  ; 
When  Knaves  and  Fools  combined  o'er  all  prevail, 
When  Justice  halts,  and  Bight  begins  to  fail, 
E'en  then  the  boldest  start  from  public  sneers, 
Afraid  of  Shame,  unknown  to  other  fears, 
More  darkly  sin,  by  Satire  kept  in  awe, 
And  shrink  from  Piidicule  though  not  from  Law. 

Such  is  the  force  of  Wit!  but  not  belong 
To  me  the  arrows  of  satiric  song  ; 
The  royal  vices  of  our  age  demand 
A  keener  weapon,  and  a  mightier  hand. 
Still  there  are  follies  e'en  for  me  to  chace, 
And  yield  at  least  amusement  in  the  race  ; 

(i)  CiD  IIamet  Benengeli  promises  repose  to  his  pen  in 
ihe  last  chapter  of  Bon  Quixote.  Oh!  that  our  Toluminous 
sentry  would   follow   ths  ex'imple  of  Cm  Hamet  BE^'£J;- 
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/.augh  when  I  laugh,  I  seek  no  other  fame, 
I  he  cry  is  up,  and  Scribblers  are  ray  game  s 
Speed,  Pegasus  I— ye  strains  of  great  and  small, 
Ode!  Epic  I  Elegy,  have  at  you  all  I 
I,  too,  can  scrawl,  and  once  upon  a  time 
I  poured  along  the  town  a  flood  of  rhyme, 
A  school-boy  freak,  unworthy  praise  or  blame  | 
I  prinle^l — older  children  do  the  same. 
'Tis  pleasant,  sure,  lo  see  one*s  name  in  print  ; 
A  Book's  a  Book,  allho'  there's  nothing  iu't. 
Not  that  a  Title's  sounding  charm  can  save 
Or  scrawl  or  scribbler  from  an  equal  gTavc : 
This  Lambe  must  own,  since  his  patrician  name 
Failed  to  preserve  the  spurious  Farce  from  shame  (i)- 
No  matter,  Gi-okce  conlinu<?s  still  to  write  (2), 
Tho'  now  the  name  is  veiled  from  public  sight. 
Moved  by  the  great  example  1  pursue 
The  self-same  road,  but  make  my  own  review  : 
>ot  seek  great  jEFFiiF.y's,  yet,  like  him,  will  be 
Self- constituted  Judge  of  Poesy. 

.•}A  ;».  li  !■;•  ' 

A  man  must  serve  his  time  to  eveiy  trade, 
Save  Censure — Critics  all  are  ready  made. 
Tflkc  hackneyed  jokes  from  Millfr,  got  by  rote, 
With  just  enough  of  leirning  to  misquote  ; 
A  m«hd  well  skilled  to  find  or  forge  a  fault, 
A  turn  for  punning,  call  it  Attic  salt  ; 
To  Jeffrey  go,  be  silei»t  and  discreet. 
His  pay  is  just  ten  sterbng  pounds  per  sheet  ^ 
Fear  not  to  He,  'twill  seem  a  lucky  hit ; 
Shrink  not  from  blasphemy,  'twill  pass  for  witf 

(t)  This  ingenious  youth  is  mentioned  more  particularly, 
«'!h  bis  production,  in  another  place. 
(1)  lu  ihe  Edisburoii  Rnvi£>v. 

1* 


Care  not  for  feeling — pass  your  proper  je«t, 
And  stand  a  critic  hated,  yet  caressed. 

And  shall  we  own  such  judgment  ?  no — as  soon 
Seek  roses  in  December,  ice  in  June  ; 
Hope  constancy  in  wind,  or  corn  in  chaflf; 
Believe  a  woman,  or  an  epitaph. 
Or  any  other  thing  that'is  false,  before 
You  trust  in  critics  who  themselves  are  sore ; 
Or  yield  one  single  thought  to  be  misled 
By  jEFFREy's  heart,  or  Lambe's  Boeotian  head(i). 

To  these  young  tyrants  (2),  by  themselves  misplaced^ 
Combined  usurpers  on  the  throne  of  Taste ; 
To  these  when   Authors  bend  in  humble  awe^ 
And  hail  their  voice  as  Truth,  their  word  as  Law; 
While  these  are  Censors,  'twould  be  sin  to  spare  ;. 
While  such  are  Critics,  why  should  I  forbeai? 
But  yet  so  near  all  modern  worthies  run, 
T is  doubtful  whom  le  seek,  or  whom  to  shun ; 
Nor  know  we  when  to  spare,  or  where  to  slrike,^ 
Our  Bards  and  Censors  are  so  much  alike. 

(3)  Then  should  you  ask  me,  why  I  venture  o'er 
The  path  which  Pope  and  Gifford  trod  before : 

(i)  Messrs.  Jeffrey  «q4  I'AMfiE  are  the  Alpha  andOioega, 
the  first  and  last  of  the  E^inbyrgh  Review  ;  <hc  o^her^  ate 
mentioned  hereafter. 

(2)       «  Stulta  est  Clementia  ,  cttfu  tot  ubique 

« occucras  perilurae  parcere  charlge. 

Juvenal ,  Sat.  I 
(3)  IMITATION. 

«  Cur  tatnen  hoc  potius  libeat  decurrere  campo 
«  Per  quern  magnus  equos  Aaruncae  flexit  alumnus  : 
«  Si  vacat;  et  placidi  ralionem  adiniltitis,  edara.  » 

Juvenal ,  Sat.  I. 
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If  not  yet  sickened,  you  can  still  proceed  j 
Go  on ;  my  rhyme  will  tell  you  as  you  read. 

Time  was,  ere  yet  in  these  degenerate  days 
Ignoble  themes  obtained  mistaken  praise, 
When  Sense  and  Wit  with  Poesy  allied, 
No  fabled  Graces,  flourished  side  by  side, 
From  the  same  fount  their  inspiration  drew, 
And,  reared  by  Taste,  bloomed  fairer  as  they  grew. 
Then,  in  this  happy  Isle,  a  Pope*s  pure  strain 
Sought  the  rapt  soul  to  charm,  nor  sought  in  vainj 
A  polished  nation*s  praise  aspired  to  claim, 
And  raised  the  people's,  as  the  poet's  fame. 
Like  him  great  Drtden  poured  the  tide  of  song. 
In  stream  less  smooth,  indeed,  yet  doubly  strong. 
Then  Covgrete's  scenes  could  cheer,  or  OtWay's  melt; 
For  Nature  then  an  English  audience  felt — 
But  why  these  names,  or  greater  still,  retrace,^ 
W^hen  all  to  feebler  Bards  resign  their  place  ? 
Yet  to  such  times  our  lingering  looks  are  cast, 
When  Taste  and  Reason  with  those  times  are  past. 
Now  look  around,  and  turn  each  trifling  page, 
Survey  the  precious  works  that  please  the  ago ; 
This  truth  at  least  let  Satire's  self  allow. 
No  dearth  of  Bards  can  be  complained  of  now  : 
The  loaded  Press  beneath  her  labour  groans, 
And  Printers'  devils  shake  their  weary  bones, 
While  Southey's  Epics  cram  the  creaking  shelv<"^» 
And  Little's  Lyrics  shine  in  hot-pressed  twelves. 

Thus  saith  the  Preacher  (i) ;  nought  beneath  the  sun 
Is  new ,  »  yet  still  from  change  to  change  we  run  : 

(i)  «  Ecclesiastet^  »  tap.  r. 
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What  varied  wonders  tempt  us  as  thej  pass  I 

The  Cow-pox,  Tractors,  Galvanism,  and  Gas 

In  turns  appear  to  make  the  vulgar  stare, 

Till  ihe  swoln  bubble  bursts — and  all  is  air  1 

Nor  less  new  schools  of  poetry  arise, 

Where  dull  pntenders  grapple  for  the  prize  : 

O'er  Taste  awhile  these  Pseudo-bards  prevail  ; 

Each  country  Book-ckib  bows  the  knee  to  BaaF, 

And,  hurling  lawful  Genius  from  the  throne, 

Erects  a  shrine  and  idol  of  its  own ; 

Some  leaden  calf — but  whom  it  matters  not, 

From  soaring  Southey  down  to  groveling. Stott  (i),^ 

Behold  !  in  various  throngs  the  scribbling  crew , 
For  notice  eager,  pass  in  long  review: 
Each  spurs  his  jaded  Pegasus  apace, 
And  Rhyrne  and  Blank  maintain  aa  equal  race^ 
Sonnets  on  sonnets  erowd,  and  ode  on  ode :. 
And  Tales  of  Terror  jostle  on  the  road ; 
Immeasurable  measures  move  along  ; 
For  simpering  Folly  loves  a  varied  song,_ 

(i)  Stott,  heller  known  in  the  «  Morning  Post  »  by  the- 
name  of  Hafiz.  This  personage  is  at  present  the  most  pro- 
found explorer  of  the  Bathos.  1  remember,  to  the  reigning 
family  of  Portugal,  a  special  ode  of  Master  Stott's  begin- 
ming  thus  : 

(  Stott  loquitur  quoad  Hibernia.  ) 

«  Princely  offspring  oPBrrgfnza, 

«  Erin  greets  thee  with  a  Stanza,  etc.  etc.  » 

Also   a  sonnet  to  Rats,  welt  worthy  of  the  subject,  and  a 
nost  thundering  ode,  commencing  as  follows: 

«  Oh  !  for  a  Lay  •  loud  as  the  surge 

<«  That  lashes  Laplaivd's  sounding  shoce.  » 

lord  have  mercy  on  us  !  the  «  Lay  of  the  Lut  Minstrel  » 
Vas  nolhing  to  this. 
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.  ^  .liauge  mysterious  Dullness  still  the  friend, 
Admires  the  strain  she  cannot  comprehend. 
Thus  Lays  of  Minstrels  ( i) — may  they  be  the  last  I — 
On  half-strung  harps  whine  mournful  to  the  blast, 
"While  mountain  spirits  prate  to  river  sprites, 
That  dames  may  listen  to  their  sound  at  nights; 
And  goblin  brats  of  Gilpin  Horner's  brood 
Decoy  young  Border-nobles  tkrougb  the  wood,. 

(i)  S«e  the  «  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  -•^  passim.  INever 
was  any  plan  so  incongruous  and  absurd  as  the  ground- 
work of  this  production.  The  entrance  of  Thunder  and 
Lightning  prologuisfng  to  Daves'  Tragedy,  unfortunately 
lakes  away  the  merit  of  originality  from  the  dialogue  be- 
tween Messieurs  the  Spirits  of  Flood  and  Fell  in  the  first 
canto.  Then  we  have  the  amiable  VYilliam  of  Deloraine, 
«  a  stark  mosstrooper,  »  videlicet,  a  happy  compound  of 
poacher,  shecpstealer,  and  highwayman.  The  propriety  of 
bis  magical  lady's  injunction  not  to  read  can  only  be  equal- 
led by  his  candid  acknowledgment  of  his  independence  of 
the  trammels  of  spelling ,  although,  to  use  his  own  elegant 
phrase,  «  'twas  his  neck-verse  at  hairibee,  "  i.  e.  the  gallows. 

The  biography  of  Gilpin  Horner,  and  the  marvellous  pe- 
destrian page,  who  travelled  twTce  as  fast  as  his  master's 
horse,  without  the  aid  of  seven-leagued  boots,  are  chefs- 
d'eeui-re  in  the  improvement  of  taste.  For  incident  we  have 
(he  invisible,  but  by  no  means  sparing,  box  on  (h*  ear  bes- 
towed on  the  page,  and  the  entrance  of  aKnighl  and  Charger 
into  the  castle,  under  the  very  natural  disgjise  of  a  waio 
of  hay.  Marmion,  the  hero  of  the  latter  romance,  is  exactly 
what  William  of  Deloraine  would  have  been,  had  he  been 
able  to  read  or  write  '1  he  poem  was  manufactured  for 
Messrs.  Constable,  Mi'rray,  and  Miller,  worshipful 
Booksellers,  In  consideration  of  the  receipt  of  a  sum  of 
Bioney,  and,  truly,  considering  the  inspiration,  it  is  a  very 
creditable  production.  If  Mr.  Scott  will  write  for  hire,  lei 
him  do  his  best  for  his  paymasters,  but  not  disiirace  his  ge- 
nius, which  is  undoubtedly  great,  by  a  lepetiliou  cf  black- 
letter  Ballad  imitations. 
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And  jkip  at  every  step,  Lord  knows  how  high. 
And  frighten  foolish  b«bes,  the  Lord  knows  why^ 
"While  high-bom  ladies  in  their  magic  cell, 
Forbidding  Knights  to  read  who  cannot  spell, 
Dispatch  a  courier  to  a  wizard's  grave. 
And  fight  with  honest  men  to  shield  a  knave. 

Next  view  in  state,  proud  prancing  on  his  roan. 
The  golden-crested  haughty  Marmion, 
ISow  forging  scrolls,  now  foremost  in  the  fight,^ 
Not  quite  a  Felon,  yet  but  half  a  Knight, 
The  gibbet  or  the  field  prepared  to  grace  ; 
A  mighty  mixture  of  the  great  and  base. 
And  think'st  thou,  Scott!  by  vain  conceit  perchancd^ 
On  public  taste  to  foist  thy  stale  romance, 
Though  Murray  with  his  Miller  may  combine 
To  yield  thy  muse  just  half-a-crown  per  line  ? 
1^0  !  when  the  sons  of  song  descend  to  trade, 
Their  bays  are  sear,  their  former  laurels  fade. 
Let  such  forego  the  poet's  sacred  name, 
Who  rack  their  brains  for  lucre,  not  for  fame  t 
Low  may  they  sink  to  merited  contempt, 
And  scorn  remunerate  the  mean  attempt! 
Such  be  iheir  meed,  such  still  the  just  reward 
Gf  prostituted  Muse  and  hireling  Bard! 
For  this  we  spurn  Apollo^s  venal  son. 
And  bid  a  long,  «  good  night  to  Marmion(i).  » 

These  are  the  themes  that  claim  our  plaudits  nowj 
These  are  the  Bards  to  whom  the  Muse  must  bow : 

{i)  «  Good  night  to  Marmion  « — the  pathetic  and  also  pro- 
phelic  exclainati(  n  of  Hekry  Blount,  E<jquire,  on  the  death 
cf  honcsl  Marmif  n. 
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While  Milton,  Drtden,  Pope,  alike  forgot, 
Resign  their  hallowed  Bays  to  Walter  ijcoxx. 

The  time  has  been,  wKen  yet  the  Muse  was  young, 
When  Homer  swept  the  lire,  and  Maro  sung, 
An  Epic  scarce  ten  centuries  could  ckira, 
While  awe-struci  nations  hailed  the  magic  name: 
The  work  of  each  immortal  Card  appears 
The  single  wonder  of  a  ihoiisand  years (i). 
Empires  have  mouldered  from  the  face  of  earth, 
Tongues  have  expired  with  those  who  gave  them  birth. 
Without  the  glory  such  a  strain  can  give, 
As  even  in  ruin  bids  the  language  live. 
Not  so  with  us,  though  minor  Bards  content, 
On  one  great  w  ork  a  life  of  labour  spent: 
With  eagle  pinion  soaring  to  the  skies, 
Behold  the  Ballad-monger  Southey  rise  ! 
To  him  let  Cimoevs,  Miltox,  Tasso,  yield, 
Whose  annual  strains,  like  armies,  take  the  Held, 
First  in  the  ranks  see  Joan  of  Arc  advance, 
The  scourge  of  Englanfl,  atid  the  boast  of  France  I 
Though  burnt  by  wicked  Bedford  for  a  witcb, 
Behold  her  statue  placed  iu  Glory *s  niche; 
Her  fetters  burst,  and  just  released  from  prii^n, 
A  virgin  Phoenix  from  her  ashes  risen. 

(i)  As  the  Odys«fy  is  so  closely  connected  with  live  story  of 
the  Iliati,  they  nay  almost  W  classed  as  one  grand  histo- 
rical poem.  In  alluding  to  iMiLjoN  and  Tasso,  we  consider 
the  «  Paradise  JLosl,  »  and  «  Gicrusalemme  Liberala  »  as 
their  standard  eiforts,  since  neither  the  «  Jerus^fcm  Con- 
quered »  of  the  Italian,  nor  the  «  Paradise  Refrained,  »  of  the 
English  Bard,  obtained  a  proportinnate  celebrity  to  their 
foriBer  poeiuj.  Query  .  Which  of  Wr.  SouTJi£Y's  will  sur- 
irivc  ? 
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Next  see  tremendous  Thalaha  come  on(i), 
Arabia's  monstrous,  wild,  and  wondVons  son  ; 
Domdaniers  dread  destroyer,  who  o'erlhrew 
More  mad  magicians  than  the  world  e'er  knew. 
Immortal  Hero  I  all  thy  foes  o'ercome, 
For  ever  reign — the  rival  of  Tom  Thumb  I 
Since  startled  metre  fled  before  thy  face, 
Well  wert  thou  doomed  the  hs%  of  all  thy  race  I 
Well  might  triumphant  Genii  bear  thee  hence,. 
Illustrious  conqueror  of  common  sense  I 
Now,  last  and  greatest,  Madoc  spreads  his  sails^ 
Cacique  in  Mexico,  and  Prince  in  Wales; 
Tells  us  strange  tales,  as  other  travellers  do, 
More  old  than  Mandcville's,  and  not  so  true. 
Oh  I  SouTHF.Y,  SouTHEY  (2) !  ccasc  thy  vaiicd  song  : 
A  Bard  may  chaunt  too  often  and  too  long: 
As  thou  a  r  strong  in  verse,  in  mercy  spare! 
A  fourth,  alas!  were  more  than  we  conld  bear. 
But  if,  in  spite  of  all  the  world  can  say, 
Thou  still  v%'ilt  versewafd  plod  thy  weary  way^ 

(i)  Thalaba,  Mr.  Southey's  second  poem,  is  vritlen  io 
open  defiance  of  precedent  and  poetry.  Mr.  S.  wished  to  pro- 
duce something  novel,  2nd  succeeded  to  a  miracle  Joan  of 
Arc  was  marvellous  enough,  but  Thalaba  was  one  of  those 
poems  '<  which,  in  the  words  of  Porson,  will  be  read  whe© 
Homer  and  Virgil  are  forgotten,  but — no/  till  then.  » 

(2)  We  beg  Mr.  Soutiiey's  pardon  :  «  Madoc  disdains  the 
degraded  title  of  Epic.  »  See  his  preface.  Why  is  Epic  de- 
graded ?  and  by  whom  ?  Certainly  the  late  Romaunts  of 
Masters  Cottle,  Laureat  Pyje,  Ogilvy,  Hole,  and  gentle 
Mistress  Cowley,  have  not  exalted  the  Epic  Muse  ;  but  as 
Mr.  Soutiiey's  poem  «  disdains  the  appellation,  «  allow  us 
to  aslc~has  he  substituted  any  thing  better  in  its  stead?  or 
must  he  be  content  to  rival  Sir  Ric'haud  Blackmore,  in  the 
quantity  as  well  as  quality  of  hi&  verso? 
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If  Still  in  Berkley  PallaJs  most  uncivil, 

Thou  wilt  devote  old  women  to  the  devil  (i), 

1  lie  babe  unborn  thy  dread  intent  may  rue  : 

•4  God  blip  thee,  >•  Solthf.y,  and  iby  readers  too  (a). 

Next  comes  the  dull  disciple  of  tliy  school, 
That  mild  apostate  from  poetic  rule, 
The  simple  Wordsworth,  framer  of  a  lay 
As  soft  as  evening  in  his  favourite  May; 
Who  warns  his  fiiend  ««  to  shake  oil' toil  and  trouble^ 
And  quit  his  books  for  fear  of  growing  double  (3) ;  »■ 
Who,  both  by  precept  and  example,  shows 
That  prose  is  verse,  and  verse  is  merely  prose,^ 
Convincing  all  by  demonstration  plain, 
Poetic  souls  delight  in  prose  insane ; 
And  Christmas  stories  tortured  into  rhyme, 
Contain  the  essence  of  the  true  sublime : 
Thus  when  he  tcils  the  tale  of  Betty  Foy, 
The  idiot  mother  of  ««  an  idiot  boy  ;  » 
A  moon-struck  silly  lad  who  lost  his  way, 
And,  like  his  bard,  confounded  night  with  day(4)r 

( i)  See,  The  Old  Woman  of  Berkley,  a  Ballad  by  Mr.  Sou- 
THEY,  wherein  an  aged  Gentlewoman  is  carried  away  by  Beel- 
zebub, on  a  «  high  trotting  horse.  » 

(j)  The  last  line,  «  God  help  thee,  »  is  an  evident  pla- 
giarism from  the  Anti-jacobin  to  Mr.  Soutiiey,  on  his  Dac- 
tylics : 

«God  help  thee,  silly  one.  » — Poetry  of  the  Anti-Jacobin, 
page  23. 

(3)  Lyrical  Ballads,  page  4- — «The  tables  turned. >'  Stanza  1. 

«  Up,  np  my  friend,  and  clear  your  looks, 

H  Why  all  this  toil  and  trouble  ? 
•«  Up,  up  my  friend,  and  quit  yoar  bool^s, 

«  Or  surely  you  II  grow  double.  >» 

(4)  Mr.  W.  la  his  preface  labours  hard  to  prove  ihat  prose 
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So  close  on  each  pathetic  part  he  dwells. 
And  each  adventure  so  sublimely  tells, 
That  all  who  view  the  u  idiot  in  his  glory,  » 
Conceive  the  Bard  the  hei'o  of  the  story. 

Shall  gentle  Coleridge  pass  unnoticed  h&re , 
To  turgid  ode,  and  tumid  stanza  dear? 
Though  themes  of  innocence  amnse  him  best. 
Yet  still  obscurity's  a  welcome  {;«est. 
]f  inspiration  should  her  aid  refuse 
To  him  who  takes  a  Pixy  for  a  Muse  (t), 
Yet  none  in  lofty  numbers  can  surpass 
The  bard  who  soars  to  elegize  an  ass. 
How  well  the  subject  suits  his  noble  mind? 
«  A  fellow  feeling  makes  us  wond'rous  kind.  » 

Oh  !  wonder-working  Lewis  I  Monk,  or  Bard, 
Who  fain  would'st  make  Parnassus  a  chinch-yard  I 
Lo!  Wreaths  of  yew,  not  laurel,  bind  thy  bro>T, 
Thy  Muse  a  Sprfte,  Apollo's  sexton  thou  I 
Whether  on  ancient  tombs  thou  tak'st  thy  stand, 
By  gibb'ring  spectres  hailed,  thy  kindred  band  ; 
Or  tracest  chaste  descriptions  on  tliy  page. 
To  please  the  females  of  our  modest  age, 

and  verse  are  much  the  same,  and  certainly  bis  precepls  and 
practice  are  strictly  conformable  i 

«  And  thus  to  Betty's  questions  be 

«  Made  answer,  like  a  traveller  bold, 

«  The  rock  did  crow  to-whoo,  to-wboo ; 

«  And  the  sun  did  shine  so  celd  :  etc.,  elc^« 

Lyrical  Ballads,  page  129. 

(1)  CoLEBiDGE'i  Poems,  page  11.  Songs  of  the  Pixies,  /.  e. 
Devonshire  Fairies.  Page  4^,  we  have,  «■  Lines  to  a  young 
Lady, »  and  page  Sa,  «  Lines  to  a  Young  Ass.  » 
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All  hail,  M.  p.!  (i)  from  whose  infernal  braia 

Ihin  sheeted  phantoms  glide,  a  grisly  train  ; 

At  whose  command,  «  grim  women  »  throng  in  crowds, 

And  kings  of  fire,  of  water,  and  of  clouds, 

With  u  small  grey  men, » — «  wild  yagers,  >•  and  what  not, 

To  crown  with  honour,  thee,  and  Walter  Scott  : 

Again  all  hail!  If  tales  like  thine  may  please, 

St.  Luke  alone  can  vanquish  the  disease ; 

Even  Satan's  self  with  thee  might  dread  lo  dwell, 

And  in  thy  skull  discern  a  deeper  hell. 

Who  in  soft  guise,  surrounded  by  a  choir 
Of  virgins  melting,  not  to  V^esta*s  fire, 
With  sparkling  eyes,  and  cheek  by  passion  flushed, 
Strikes  his  wild  Lyre,  whilst  listening  dames  are  hushed  ? 
*Tis  Little  I  young  Catullus  of  his  day, 
As  sweet,  but  as  immoral  in  his  lay  1 
Grieved  to  condemn,  the  Muse  must  still  be  jusi, 
Nor  spare  melodious  advocates  of  lust. 
Pure  is  the  flame  which  o*er  her  altar  burns  ; 
From  grosser  incense  with  disgust  she  turns: 
Yet,  kind  to  youth,  this  expiation  o*er, 
She  bids  ihee,  «  mend  thy  line  and  sin  no  more.  » 

For  thee,  translator  of  the  tinsel  song, 
To  whom  such  glittering  ornaments  belong, 
Hibernian  Strangford  !  with  thine  eyes  of  blue  (2), 
And  boasted  locks  of  red,  or  auburn  hue^ 

(i)«For  every  one  knows  little  Matt's  an  M.  P.»— See  » 
Poem  to  Mr.  Lewis,  io  The  Statesman,  supposed  tobe 
written  by  Mr.  Jekyll. 

(a)  The  reader  who  may  wish  for  an  explanation  of  this, 
nay  refer  lo  «  Strangford's  Camoens,  »  page  127,  note  to 
page  56,  or  to  the  last  page  of  ihe  Edinburgh  Review  of 
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Whose  plaintive  strain  each  love-sick  Miss  admirc.f, 

And  o'er  harmonious  fustian  half  expires, 

Learn,  if  thou  can'st,  to  yield  thine  author's  sense, 

^'or  vend  thy  sonnets  on  a  false  pretence. 

Think'st  thou  to  gain  thy  verse  a  higher  place 

By  dressing  Caraoens  in  a  suit  of  lace? 

I^Iend,  Strangford!  mend  thy  morals  and  thy  taste  ; 

Ee  warm,  Lut  pure,  be  amorous,  but  he  chaste  : 

Cease  to  deceive^  thy  pilfered  harp  restore^ 

^^or  teach  the  Lusian  Bard  to  copy  Moore. 

In  many  marble-covered  vohimes  view 
llAi'LEY,  in  vain  attempting  something  nevv' : 
Whether  he  spin  his  comedies  in  rhyme, 
Or  scrawF,  as  Wood  and  Barclay  walk,  'g'ai list  time. 
His  style  in  youth  or  age  is  stili  the  sa'me  ;' 
For  ever  feeble  and  for  ever  tame. 
Triumphant  first  see  ««  Temper's  Triumphs  »  shine  I 
At  least  I'm  sure  they  triumphed  over  mine. 
Of  ««  Music's  Triumphs  »  all  who  read  ma^/  swear 
That  luckless  Music  never  triumphed  there  (i), 

Moravians  rise  !  bestow  some  meet  reward 
On  dull  Devotion — ^lol  the  Sabbath  Bard, 

Strangford's  Camocns.  It  is  also  to  he  remarked,  that  the 
things  given  to  the  puhlic  as  Poems  of  Camoens,  are  no  more 
to  he  found  in  the  original  Portuguese  than  in  the  Song  of 
Solomon. 

(i)  Hayley's  two  most  notorious  verse  productions,  aie 
«  Triumphs  of  Temper,  »  and  «  Triumphs  of  Music.  »  He 
has  also  written  much  Comedy  in  rhyme,  Epistles,  eic.  etc. 
As  he  is  rather  an  elegant  writer  of  notes  and  biography,  let 
us  recommend  Pope's  Advice  to  Wycherley  to  Mr.  H's 
consideration  ;  viz.  «  to  convert  his  poetry  into  prose,  » 
•vvhich  may  be  easily  done  by  taking  away  the  final  syllrblf 
ftf  each  couplet. 
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Sepulchral  Grahame,  pours  his  notes  sublime, 
In  mangled  prose,  nor  c*en  aspires  to  rhyme, 
Hrcaks  into  hlank  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke, 
And  boldly  pilfers  from  the  Pentateuch; 
And  undisturbed  by  conscientious  qualms, 
Perverts  the  Prophets,  and  purloins  the  Psalms  (i). 

Hail  Sympathy  I  thy  soft  idea  brings 

A  thousand  visions  of  a  thousand  things. 

And  shows,  dissolved  in  thine  own  melting  tears, 

The  maudUn  Prince  of  mournful  sonneteers. 

And  art  thou  not  their  Prince,  harmonious  Bowles  ! 

Thou  first,  great  oracle  of  tender  souls? 

Whether  in  sighing  v^'inds  thou  seek'st  relief, 

Or  consolation  in  a  yellow  leaf; 

Whether  thy  muse  most  lamentably  tells 

What  merry  sounds  proceed  from  Oxford  bells  (2),  '^ 

Or,  still  in  bells  delighting,  finds  a  friend, 

In  every  chime  that  jingled  from  Ostcnd? 

Ah  I  how  much  juster  were  thy  Muse's  hap, 

If  to  thyfkells  thou  would'st  but  add  a  cap  ! 

Delightful   Bowles  !  still  blessing,  and  still  blest, 

All.Iove  thy  strain,  but  children  like  it  best, 

'Tis  thine  Avith  gentle  Little's  moral  song. 

To  sooth  the  mania  of  the  amorous  throng  ! 

With  thee  our  nursery  damsels  shed  their  tears, 

tre  Miss,  as  yet,  completes  her  infant  years: 

But  in  her  teens'  thy  whining  powers  are  vain ; 

She  quit* 'poor  Bowles,  for  Little's  purer  strain j,^^ 

(1)  Mr  Grahame  has  poured  forth  two  volumes  of  Cant, 
under  the  name  of  «  Sabbath  Walks,  »  and  «  Biblical  Pic- 
t«r«s. 

'  -   (a)  See  Bowles's  Sonnets,  etc.  —  «  Sonnet  to  Oxford;  » 
and  «  Stanzas  on  hearing  the  BelU  of  O^tehd.  » 
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Now  10  soft  ihemes  thou  seornesl  to  confine 

The  lofty  numbers  of  a  harp  like  thine  : 

«  Awake  a  louder  and  a  loftier  strain  (i),  » 

Such  as  none  lizard  before,  or  will  again  j 

Where  all  diijcoveries  jumbled  from  the  flood, 

Since  first  the  leaky  »ik  reposed  in  mud, 

By  more  or  less^  arc  sung  in  every  book, 

From  Captain  Noah  down  to  Captain  Cook, 

Nor  this  alone,  but  pausing  on  the  road, 

The  Bard  sighs  forth  a  gentle  episode  (2) ; 

And  gravely  tells — attend  each  beauteous  Miss!  — 

When  first  Madeira  trembled  to  a  kiss. 

BowLtsI  in  thy  memory,  let  this  precept  dwell, 

Stick  to  thy  Sonnets,    man  I  at  least  they  sell. 

But  if  some  new-born  whim,  or  larger  bribe 

Prompt  thy  ciude  brain,  and  claim  thee  for  a  scribe; 

If  'chance  some  bard,  though  once  by  dunces  feared, 

Now,  prone  in  dust,  can  only  be  revered' j 

If  Pope,  whose  fame  and  genius  from  the  first 

Have  foiled  the  best  of  critics,  needis  the  worst, 

Do  thou  essay ;  each  fault,  each  failing  scan  ; 

The  fiial  of  poets  was,  alas !  but  man  ! 

(i)  «  Awake  a  lotrder,  etc.  etc.  is  the  first  line  in  Bo-v^lies's 
«  Spirit  of  Discovery;  »  a  very  spirited  and  pretty  dwarf 
Epic.  Among  other  exquisite  lines  we  have  the  following — 

«  A  kiss 

<c  Stole  on  the  list'ning  silence,  never  yet 

«Here  heard;  they  trembled  evenasif  the  power, »  etc. etc. 
—That  is,  the  woods  of  Madeira  trembled  to  a  kiss,  very 
much  astonishei,  as  well  they  might  be,  at  s«ch  a  "pheno- 
menon. ;, 

(a)  The£pi.^(Hk  abare  j^nieditb^isthc  atoryof  <(RoWt 
a  Machin,  »  and  «  Anna  d'Arfet,  »  a  pair  of  conMapt 
l(jve*s,:wb0  perfwrtted  the  kiss  above  meritionedy  that  startled 
the  woods,  ofMaitira.       ; 
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Kake  from  each  ancient  dnnghill  ev'ry  pearl, 

Cou>ult  Lord  Fanny,  and  confide  in  Curll  (i)  ; 

Let  all  the  scandals  of  a  former  age 

Perch  on  thv  pen  and  flutter  o*er  thy  page  ; 

Affect  a  candour  which  thou  can'st  not  feel, 

Clothe  envy  in  the  garb  of  honest  zeal ; 

Write  AS  rf  St.  John's  soul  could  still  inspire, 

And  do  fro!D  bate  whaf(2)  Mallet  did  for  hire. 

Oh  I  had'st  thou  lived  in  that  congenial  time, 

To  rare  with  DEtf\is,  and  with  Ralph  to  rhyme  (3), 

Thronged  nith  the  rest  around  his  living  head, 

Not  raised  thy  Koof  against  the  lion  dead, 

A  meet  reward  had  crowned  thy  glorious  gains, 

\ud  linked  lh<?c  to  the  Duatiad  for  thy  pains  {/f). 

Another  Epic !  wiro  inflicts  again 
More  books  of  blank  u[)on  the  sons  of  men  ? 
Boeotian  Cottle,  rich  Bristowa's  boast. 
Imports  old  stories  from  the  Cambrian  coast, 

(i)  CintLL  is  one  of  die  hemes  of  the  Duneiad,  and  was 
aBooksfller.  Lofd^Fasny  is  the  poetical  name  of  Lord  Har- 
vey, author  of  «  Lines  to  tne  Imitator  of  Horace.  >» 

2)  Lord  BoLUiGBaoK£  lured  Mallet  to  tradace  Pope  after 
iiis  decease,  because  the  Poet  had  retained  some  copies  of  a 
wojk  by  Lord  Bolingbroke  ( the  Patriot  King),  which  that 
splendid,  bat  malignant  genius,  had  ordered  to  be  destroyed. 

(■■*)  DtMNis,  the  critic,  and  Ralph,  the  rhymester. 

«  Sileaee,  y«  mdlves  I  while  Ralph  to  Cynthia  howls, 
"Making  might  hiicoos^  answer  him  ye  owls  ! 

(0  S«e  Bowiis's  late  edition  of  Pope's  works,  for  which 
he  received  .ioo  poands  :  thus  Mr.  B.  has  eTperieiw^ed  how 
muf h  easier  it  is  to  profit  by  the  r^fiOation  of  amothcr,  than 
to  elerate  his  own. 
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And  sends  Lis  goods  to  market — all  alive  ! 
Lines  forty-thousand,  Cantos  twenty-five  ! 
Fresh  fish  from  Helicon  !  who'll  buy  ?  who'll  buy  ? 
The  precious  bargain's  cheap — in  faith  not  I. 
Too  much  in  turtle  Bristol's  sons  delight, 
Too  much  o'er  bowls  of  Rack  prolong  the  night : 
If  commerce  fills  the  purse  she  clogs  the  brain, 
And  Amos  Cottle  strikes  the  Lyre  in  vain. 
In  him  an  author's  luckless  lot  behold  ! 
Condemned  to  make  the  books  which  once  he  sold. 
Oh  !  Amos  Cottle  I  Phoebus  ! —  what  a  name 
To  fill  the  speaking  trump  of  future  fame  ! — 
Oh  I  Amos  Cottle  I  for  a  moment  think 
What  meagre  profits  spring  from  pen  and  ink  ! 
When  thus  devoted  to  poetic  dreams, 
Who  will  peruse  thy  prostituted  reams  ? 
Oh  ?  pen  perverted  !  paper  misapplied  ! 
Had  (i)  Cottle  still  adorned  the  counter's  side, 
Bent  o'er  the  desk,  or,  born  to  useful  toils, 
Been  taught  to  make  the  paper  which  he  soils. 
Ploughed,  delved,  or  plied  the  oar  with  lusty  limb, 
He  had  not  sung  of  Wales,  nor  1  of  him. 

As  Sisypbus  against  the  infernal  steep 
Rolls  th«  huge  rock,  whose  motions  ne'er  may  sleep, 
So  up  thy  hill,  ambrosial  Richmond!  heaves 
Dull  Maurice  (2)  all  his  granite  weight  of  leaves: 

(i)  Mr.  Cottle,  Amos  or  Joseph,  I  don't  know  which,  but 
one  or  both,  once  sellers  of  books  they  did  not  write,  and 
now  writers  of  books  that  do  not  sell,  have  published  a  pair  of 
Epics.  «. Alfred"  (  poor  Alfred  !  Pye  has  been  at  him  too!  ) 
«  Alfred  >»  and  the  «  Fall  of  Cambria.  » 

(3)  Mr.  Maurice  hath  manufactured  the  component  parts 
of  a  ponderous  quarto,  upon  the  beauties  of  «  Richmond 
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Smootb,  solid  monuments  of  mental  pain! 

The  petrifactions  of  a  plodding  brain, 

That  ere  they  reach  the  top  fall  lumberiqg  back  again. 

With  brokea  lyre  and  cheek  serenely  pale, 
Lo!  sad  Alc£US  wanders  down  the  vale! 
Though  fair  they  rose,  and  might  have  blooraed  at  last, 
His  hopes  have  perished  by  the  northern  blast : 
Nipped  in  the  bud  by  Caledonian  gales, 
His  blossoms  wither  as  the  blast  prevails  I 
O'er  his  lost  works  let  classic  Shi.ffield  weep; 
May  no  rude  hand  disturb  their  early  slcej)  (i)! 

Yet,  say  I  why  should  the  Bard,  at  once,  resign 
His  claim  to  favour  from  the  sacred  Nine  ? 
For  ever  startled  by  the  mingled  howl 
Of  Northern  wolves  that  still  in  darkness  prowJ : 
\  coward  brood  which  mangle  as  they  prey, 

hellish  instinct,  all  that  cross  tlieir  way  : 
rtged  or  young,  the  living  or  the  dead, 
N^n  mercv  find, — these  harpies  must  be  fed. 

!iy  do  the  injured  unresisting  yield 
The  calm  possession  of  their  native  field  ? 
Whv  tamely  thus  before  their  fangs  retreat, 

,v  hunt  the  bloodhounds  back  to  Arthi/k's  seat  (a)*? 

Hill,  >»  and  the  like :  —  it  also  takes  in  a  chcrming  view  of 
Turnham   Green,  Hammersmith,  Brentford,  Old  and  New 
and  the  parts  adjacent. 

(i)  Poor  Montgomery  !  though  praised  by  every  English 
lU\iew,  has  been  bitterly  reviled  by  the  Edinburgh.  After 
all,  the  Bard  of  ShefBeld  is  a  man  of  considerable  p;pnitis  : 
his  «  Wanderer  of  Switzerland  >>  is 'worth  a  thousand  «  Ly- 

A  Ballads,  >»  and  at  least  fifty  «  Degraded  Epirs.  » 

(a)  AaTHua's  seat  ;  the  bill  which  ovetl-      -    ^-J;-. burgh. 
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Health  to  immortal  Jeffrey  I  once,  in  name, 
England  could  boast  a  judge  almost  the  same: 
In  soul  so  like,  so  merciful,  yet  just, 
Some  think  that  Satan,  has  resigned  his  trust, 
And  given  the  Spirit  to  the  world  again, 
To  sentence  Letters,  as  he  sentenced  men ; 
With  hand  less  mighty,  but  with  heart  as  black, 
With  voice  as  willing  to  decree  the  rack  ; 
Bred  in  the  Courts  betimes,  though  all  that  law 
As  yet  hath  taught  him  is  to  find  a  flaw. 
Since  well  instructed  in  the  patriot  school 
To  rail  at  party,  though  a  party  tool, 
Who  knows?  if  chance  his  patrons  should  restore 
Back  to  the  sway  they  forfeited  before. 
His  scribbling  toils  some  recompense  may  meet, 
And  raise  this  Daniel  to  the  Judgment  Seat. 
Let  Jeffrey's  shade  indulge  the  pious  hope, 
And  greeting  thus,  present  him  with  a  rope  : 
«  Heir  to  my  virtues !  man  of  equal  mind! 
«  Skilled  to  condemn  as  to  traduce  mankind, 
•i  This  cord  receive !  for  thee  reserved  with  care, 
«  To  yield  in  judgment,  and  at  length  to  wear.  » 

Health  to  great  Jeffrey  !  Heaven  preserve  his  life. 
To  flourish  on  the  fertile  shores  of  Fife, 
And  guard  it  sacred  in  his  future  wars, 
Since  authors  sometimes  seek  the  field  of  Mars  I 
Can  none  remember  that  eventful  day, 
That  ever  glorious,  almost  fatal  fray. 
When  Little's  leadless  pistol  met  his  eye, 
And  Bow-street  Myrmidons  stood  laughing  by  ?  (i) 

(i)  In  1806,  Messrs.  Jeffrey  and  Moore  met  at  Chalk- 
Farm.  The  duel  was  prevented  by  the  interference  of  the 
JMfagistracy  ;  and;  on  examinatron,  the  balls  of  the  pistols, 
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( ;u  i  liay  disaslrous  I  ou  her  firm  set  rock 

niHieJiu's  casile  felt  a  secret  sho(  k  ; 

Dark  rolled  the  sympathetic  waves  of  Forth, 

Low  groaned  the  startled  whirlwinds  of  the  North; 

Tweed  ruflled  half  his  wave  to  form  a  tear, 

The  other  half  pursued  its  calm  career (i)  • 

AKTiiup.*s  5tecp  summit  nodded  to  its  base, 

J  he  surly  Tolhoolh  scarcely  kept  her  place; 

The  Tolbooth  felt — for  marble  sometimes  can, 

On  such  occasions,  feel  as  much  as  man — 

The  Tolbooth  felt  defrauded  of  his  charms 

If  Jeitrey  died,  except  within  her  arms  (2) : 

Nay,  last  not  least,  on  that  portentous  morn 

The  sixteenth  story  where  himself  was  born, 

His  patrimonial  garret  fell  to  ground. 

And  pale  Edina  shuddered  at  the  sound: 

Strewed  were  the  streets  around  with  milk-white  reams, 

!  lowed  all  the  Canongate  with  inky  streams ; 

This  of  his  candour  seemed  the  sable  dew, 

That  of  his  valour  shewed  the  bloodless  hue, 

like  the  courage  of  the  combatants,  were  found  lo  have  eva- 
orated.  This  incident  gave  occasion  to  much  waggery  in  the 
daily  prints. 

(i)  The  Tweed  here   behaved  with  proper  decorum;  it 
Nvould   have  been  highly  reprehensible  in  the  English  half 
of  the  River  to  have  shown  the  smallest  symptom  of  appre 
ftension. 

(3)  This  display  of  sympathy  on  the  part  of  the  Tolbooth, 

the  principal  prison  in  Edinbargh  )  which  truly  seems  lo 

Kive  been  most  aifected  on  this   occasion,   is  much  to   be 

'n-iided.  It  was  to  be  apprehended,  that  the  many  un- 

criniioaU  executed  in  the  front,  might  have  rendered 

!ie  edifice  more  callous.  She  is  said  to  be  of  the  softer  sex, 

•cause  her  delicacy  of  feeling  on  this  day  was  truly  femi- 

ine,  though,  like  most  feminine  impulses,  perhaps  a  little 

.^cliijh. 
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And  all  witli  justice  deemed  the  two  combined 

T^e  mingled  emblems  of  his  mighty  mind. 

But  Caledonia's  Goddess  hovered  o'er 

The  field,  and  saved  him  from  the  wrath  of  Moore  j 

From  either  pistol  snatched  the  vengeful  lead, 

And  strait  restored  it  to  her  favourite's  head. 

That  head,  with  greater  than  magnetic  power, 

Caught  it,  as  Danae  the  golden  shower, 

And,  though  the  thickening  dross  will  scarce  refine, 

Augments  its  ore,  and  is  itself  a  mine. 

K  My  son,  »  she  cried,  «<  ne'er  ihirst  for  gore  again, 

«  Resign  the  pistol,  and  resume  the  pen; 

«  O'er  politics  and  poesy  preside, 

«  Boast  of  thy  country  and  Britannia's  guide  ! 

«<  For  long  as  Albion's  heedless  sons  submit, 

«  Or  Scottish  taste  decides  on  Kqglish  wit, 

«  So  long  shall  last  thine  unmolested  reign, 

«  Nor  any  dare  to  take  thy  name  in  vain. 

«  Behold  a  chosen  band  shall  aid  thy  plan, 

ci  And  own  thee  chieftain  of  the  critic  clan. 

u  First  in  the  ranks  illustrious  shall  be  seen 

«  The  travelled  Thane !  Athenian  Aberdeen  (i). 

«  Herbert  shall  wield  Thor's  hammer  (2),  and  sometime 

n  In  gratitude  thou'lt  praise  his  rugged  rhymes. 

(1)  His  Lordship  has  been  much  abroad,  is  a  Member  of 
the  Athenian  Society,  and  Reviewer  of  «Gell's  Topography 
of  Troy.  » 

(2)  Mr.  Herbert  is  a  translator  of  Icelandic  and  other 
poetry.  One  of  the  principal  pieces  is  a  «  Song  on  the  Reco- 
very of  Tuor's  Hammer  :  »  the  translation  is  a  pleasant 
chaunt  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  and  ended  thus  : — 

«  Instead  pfmoney  and  rings,  I  wot, 
«  The  hammer's  bruises  were  her  lot, 
.<i  Thus  Odin*  son  his  hammer  got.  » 
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«  Smug  Sydney  (i)  too  thy  bitter  page  shall  seek, 
H  And  classic  Hallam(2)  much  renowned  for  Greek. 
««  Scott  may  perchance  his  name  and  influence  lend, 
«  And  paltry  Pillans  (3)  shall  traduce  his  friend  j 
«  While  gay  Thalia's  luckless  votary,  Lambe(4), 
"  As  he  himself  was  damned,  shall  try  to  damn. 
•>  Known  by  the  name  !  unbounded  be  thy  sway  I 
u  Thy  Holland's  banquets  shall  each  toil  repay; 
m  While  grateful  Britain  yields  the  praise  she  owes, 
«*  To  Holland's  hirelings,  and  to  Learning's  foes. 
i«  Yet  mark  one  caution,  ere  thy  next  Review 
n  Spread  its  light  wings  of  Saffron  and  of  Blue, 

(i)  The  Rev.  Sydney  Smith,  the  reputed  Author  ofPeler 
Plyraley's  Letters,  and  sundry  criticisms. 

(i)  Mr.  Hallam  reviewed  Payne  Knight's  Taste,  and 
was  exceedingly  severe  on  some  Greek  verses  therein:  it  was 
not  discovered  that  the  lines  were  Pindar's,  till  the  press 
rendered  it  impossible  to  cancel  the  critique,  which  still 
stands  an  everlasting  monument  of  Hallam's  ingenuity. 

The  said  Hallam  is  incensed,  because  he  is  falsely  accus- 
ed, seeing  that  he  never  dineth  at  Holland  House. — If  this 
be  true,  I  am  sorry — not  for  having  said  so,  but  on  his  ac- 
count, as  I  understand  his  Lordship's  feasts  are  preferable 
to  his  compositions. — If  he  did  not  review  Lord  Holland's 
performance,  I  am  glad,  because  it  must  have  been  painful 
to  read,  and  irksome  to  praise  it.  If  Mr.  Hallam  will  tell  me 
who  did  review  it,  the  real  name  shall  find  a  place  in  the 
text,  provided,  nevertheless  the  said  name  be  of  two  ortho- 
dox musical  syllables,  and  will  come  into  the  verse;  till  theii, 
Hallam  must  stand  for  want  of  a  better. 

(3)  Pillans  is  a  tutor  at  Eton. 

(4)  The  honourable  G.  Lambe  reviewed  n  Bi-resford's 
Miseries.  »  and  is  moreover  Author  of  a  Farce  enacted  with 
much  applause  at  the  Priory,  Stanmore  ;  and  damned  with 
great  expedition  at  the  late  Theatre,  Covent-Garden.  It  was 
entitled  k  VVhislle  for  It.  » 
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•«  Beware  lest  blundering  Brougham (i)  destroy  tbe  sale 

«  Turn  Beef  to  Bannocks,  Cauliflowers  to  Kail.  >» 

Thus  having  said,  the  kilted  Goddess  kist 

Her  son,  and  -vanished  in  a  Scottish  mist (2). 

Illustrious  HoLLAAD ! — hard  would  be  his  lot, 

His  hirelings  mentioned,  and  himself  forgot  I 

Holland,  with  Henry  Petty  at  his  back, 

The  whipper-in  and  huntsman  of  the  pack. 

Blest  be  the  banquets  spread  at  Holland  House, 

Where  Scotchmen  feed,  and  Critics  may  carouse  I 

t.ong,  long  beneath  that  liospitable  roof, 

Shall  Grub-street  dine,  while  duns  are  kept  aloof. 

See  honest  Hall  am  lay  aside  his  fork, 

Resume  his  pen,  review  his  Lordship's  work, 

(i)  Mr.  BnouGHAM,  in  No,  XXV  of  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view, throughout  tbe  article  concerning  Don  Pedro  de  Ce— 
vallos,  has  displayed  more  politics  than  policy  :  many  of  tbe 
worthy  Burgesses  of  Edinburg  being  so  incensed  at  the  in- 
famous principles  it  evinces,  as  to  have  withdrawn  their  sub- 
scriptions. 

It  seems  that  Mr.  Brougil\m  Is  not  a  Pict,  as  I  supposed, 
but  a  Borderer,  and  his  name  is  pronounced  Broom,  fiom 
Trent  to  Tay  ;—  So  be  it. 

(2)  I  ought  to  apologise  to  the  worthy  Deities  for  infro- 
dijcinga  new  Goddess  Vitb  short  petticoats  to  their  rioficc: 
hut,  alas  !  what  w?s  to  be  done?  I  could  not  say  Caledonia's 
Genius,  :l  being  veil  known  there  is  no  Genius  to  be  found 
from  Cla(km?nnan  to  Caithness;  yet  without  supernatural 
ap;ency,  fcow  was  JefTrey  to  be  saved?  Tht  national  <(  Kel- 
pies, >'  etc.  are  too  unpoetic^l,  and  tbe  <  Brownies »  and 
«  gude  neighbours,  »  (spivits  of  a  good  disposition)  refused 
to  extricate  him.  A  Goddess  therefore  has  been  called  far 
the  purpose,  and  gre;t  ourht  to  be  tbe  gratitude  of  Jeffrey, 
seeing  it  is  the  only  communication  he  ever  held,  or  is  likely 
to  hold,  withany  thing  heavenly. 
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And  grateful  to  the  fouudcr  of  the  feast, 
Declare  his  landlord  can  translate,  at  least  (i)I 
Dunedin  I  view  thy  children  with  delight, 
They  write  for  food,  and  feed  because  they  write  : 
And  le?t,  when  heated  with  th'  unusual  grape, 
Some  glowing  thoughts  should  to  the  press  escape. 
And  tinge  with  red  the  female  reader's  cheek, 
My  lady  skims  the  cream  of  each  critique  ; 
Breathes  o'er  the  page  her  purity  of  soul, 
Reforms  each  error,  and  refines  the  whole  (2). 

Now  to  the  Drama  turn — oh  !  motley  sight  I 
What  precious  scenes  the  wondering  eyes  invite ! 
Puns,  and  a  Prince  within  a  barrel  pent  (3), 
And  Dibdin's  nonsense  yield  complete  content. 
Though  now,  thank  Heaven !  the  Rosciomania's  o'er, 
Aod  full-grown  actors  are  endured  once  more ; 
Yet,  what  avails  their  vain  attempts  to  please, 
While  British  critics  suffer  scenes  like  these  ? 
WTiile  Reynolds  veutshis  «dnrans,poohs,aud  zounds (4)>» 
And  common  place,  and  common  sense  confounds? 

(1}  Lord  H.  has  translated  some  specimens  of  Lope  de 
Vega,  inserted  in  his  life  of  the  Author:  both  arc  bcpraised 
by  his  disinterested  guests. 

(2)  Certain  it  is,  her  Ladyship  is  suspected  of  having  dis- 
played her  matchless  wit  in  the  Edinburgh  Review:  however 
that  may  be,  we  know  from  good  authority,  that  the  ma- 
nuscripts are  submitted  to  her  perusal— no  doubt  for  cor- 
rection. 

(3)  In  the  melo-drame  of  Tekely,  that  heroic   prince  is 
l.ipt  into  a  barrel  on  the  stage,  a  new  asylum  for  distressed 

heroes. 

(4)  All  these  are  favourite  expressions  of  Mr.  li.  and 
prominent  io  his  Comedies,  living  and  defunct. 
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While  Kenny's  World  just  suffered  to  proceed, 

Proclaims  the  audience  very  kiijd  indeed? 

And  Beaumont's  pilfered  Caratach  affords 

A  tragedy  coinplete  in  all  but  words  ( i)  ? 

Who  but  must  mourn,  while  these  are  all  the  rage, 

The  degradation  of  our  vaunted  stage  ? 

Heavens  I  is  all  sense  of  shame,  and  talent  gone  ? 

Hav^e  we  no  living  Bard  of  merit  ? — none  ? 

Awake,  George  Colman,  Cumberland,  awake! 

Ring  ihe  alarum  bell,  let  folly  quake  ! 

Oh  !  Sheridan  !  if  aught  can  move  thy  pen, 

Let  Comedy  resume  her  throne  again, 

Abjure  the  mummery  of  German  schools, 

Leave  new  Pizarros  to  translating  fools  j 

Give  as  ihy  last  memorial  to  the  age, 

One  classic  drama,  and  reform  the  stage. 

Gods  I  o'er  those  boards  shall  Folly  rear  her  head 

Where  Garrick  trod,  and  Kemtsle  lives  to  tread? 

On  those  shall  Farce  display  buffoonery's  mask. 

And  Hook  conceal  his  heroes  in  a  cask  ? 

Shall  sapient  nianagers  new  scenes  produce 

From  Cherry,  Skeffixgton,  and  Mother  Goose  ? 

While  Shakespeare,  Otway,  Massinger,  forgot, 

On  stalls  must  moulder,  or  in  closets  rot? 

Lo !  with  what  pomp  the  daily  prints  proclaim 

The  rival  candidates  for  Attic  fame ! 

fn  grim  array  though  Lewis'  spectres  rise, 

Still  Skeffington  and  Goose  divide  the  prize. 

And  sure  great  Skeffington  must  claim  our  praise, 

For  skirtless  coats,  and  skeletons  of  plays, 

(i)  Mr.  T.  Sheridan,  the  new  Manager  of  Dniry-Lane 
Theatre,  stripped  the  Tragedy  of  Bondiica  of  iho  Dialojiie, 
and  exhihited  the  scenes  as  the  spectacles  of  Caractacus. — 
Was  this  Y/orthy  of  his  sire  ?  or  of  himself? 
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Renowned  alike  ;  ^vIlose  genius  ne'er  confines 
Her  flight  to  garnish  Greenwood's  gay  designs  (i) ; 
Nor  sleeps  with  «  Sleeping  Beauties,  »  but  anoa 
In  five  facetious  acts  comes  thundering  on  (2), 
While  poor  John  Bull,  bewildered  with  the  scene, 
Stares,  wondering  what  the  devil  it  can  mean  ; 
But  as  some  hands  applaud,  a  venal  few! 
Rather  than  sleep,  why  John  applauds  it  too. 

Such  are  we  now,  ah  I  wherefore  should  we  turn 
To  what  our  fathers  were,  unless  to  mourn  ? 
Degenerate  Britons  I  are  ye  dead  to  shame, 
Or,  kind  to  dullness,  do  you  fear  to  blame  ? 
Well  may  the  nobles  of  our  present  race 
Watch  each  distortion  of  a  Naldi's  face  ; 
Well  m;iy  they  smile  on  Italy's  buffoons, 
And  worship  Catalanis  pantaloons  (3), 
Since  their  own  Drama  yields  no  fairer  trace 
Of  wit  than  puns,  of  humour  than  grimace. 

Then  let  Ausonia,  skilled  in  every  art 
To  soften  manners,  but  corrupt  the  heart, 
Pour  her  exotic  folhes  o'er  the  town. 
To  sanction  Vice  and  hunt  decorum  down  : 

(1)  Mr.  Ghfenwood  is,  we-  believe,  Scene-Painter  to 
Drary-Lane  Theatre— as  such  Mr.  S.  is  much  indebted  to 
him. 

(a)  Mr.  S.  is  the  illustrious  author  of  the  «  Sleeping 
Beauty:  »  and  AOine  Comedies,  pailicularly  "Maids  and  Ba- 
chelori,»  Batcalaarei  barulo  inagis  quam  lauro  digni. 

(3)  Naldi  and  Catalani  require  liltle  notice, — for  the 
▼  isage  of  the  one,  and  tlie  salary  of  the  other,  will  enable  us 
long  to  recollect  these  amusin;;  vagabonds  ;  besides,  we  are 
';till  black  and  blue  from  the  squeeze  on  the  first  night  of 
ihe  Lailv'i  anpcarancc  in  Irowsers. 
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Let  wedded  strumpets  languish  o'er  Deshayes, 
And  bless  the  promise  which  his  fonn  displays ; 
While  Gayton  bounds  before  the  enraptured  looks 
Of  hoary  Marquises,  and  stripling  Dukes  : 
Let  high-born  letchers  eye  the  hvely  Presle 
Twirl  her  light  limbs  that  spurn  the  needless  veil ; 
Let  Angiolini  bare  her  breast  of  snow, 
Wave  the  white  arm  and  point  the  pliant  toe  ; 
Collini  trill  her  love-inspiring  song, 
Strain  her  fair  neck  and  charm  the  listening  throng ! 
Raise  not  your  scythe,  Suppressors  of  our  Vice ! 
Reforming  Saints !  too  delicately  nice ! 
By  whose  decrees,  our  sinful  souls  to  save, 
No  Sunday  tankards  foam,  no  barbers  shave, 
And  beer  undrawn  and  beards  unmown  display 
Your  holy  reverence  for  the  Sabbath-day. 

Or,  hail  at  once  the  patron  and  the  pile 
Of  vice  and  folly,  Greville  and  Argyle(i)  I 

(i)  To  prevent  any  blunder,  such  as  mistaking  a  street 
for  a  man,  I  beg  leave  to  state,  that  it  is  the  Institution,  end 
not  the  Duke  of  that  name,  which  is  here  alluded  to. 

A  gentleman  with  whom  I  am  slightly  acquainted,  lost  in 
the  Argyle  Rooms  several  thousand  pounds  at  Backgam- 
mon ;  it  is  but  justice  to  the  manager  in  this  instance  to  say, 
that  some  degree  of  disapprobation  was  manifested  ;  but  why 
are  the  implements  of  gaming  allowed  in  a  place  devoted  to 
the  society  of  both  sexes  ?  A  pleasant  thing  for  the  wives 
and  daughters  of  those  who.are  blest  €r  cursed  vilh  such 
connections,  to  hear  the  Billiard-tables  rattling  in  one  room, 
and  the  dice  in  another!  That  this  is  the  case  I  myself  can 
testify,  as  a  late  unworthy  member  of  an  Institution  which 
materially  affects  the  morals  of  the  higher  orders,  while  the 
lower  may  not  even  move  to  the  sound  of  a  tabor  and  fiddle 
without  a  chance  of  indictment  for  riotous  behaviour. 
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\Vhere  yon  proud  palace,  F.isLioii's  hallowed  fane, 
Spreads  wide  her  portals  for  the  motley  train, 
Behold  the  new  Petronius  (i)  of  the  day, 
The  Arbiter  of  pleasure  and  of  play  I 
There  the  hired  Eunuch,  the  Hesperian  choir, 
The  melting  lute,  the  soft  lascivious  lyre, 
The  song  from  Italy,  the  step  from  France, 
The  midnight  orgy,  and  the  mazy  dance, 
The  smile  of  beauty,  and  the  flush  of  wine, 
For  fops,  fools,  gamesters,  knaves,  and  Lords  combine  : 
-ach  to  his  humour, — Comus  all  allows  ; 
(Champaign,  dice,  music,  or  your  neighbour's  spouse, 
i.ilk  not  to  us,  ye  starving  sons  of  trade! 
Of  piteous  ruin,  which  ourselves  have  made  : 
In  Plentv's  sunshine  Fortune's  minions  bask. 
Nor  think  of  Poverty,  except  ««  en  masque,  » 
When  for  the  night  some  lately  tilled  ass 
Appears  the  beggar  which  his  grandsire  was. 
The  curtain  dropped,  the  gay  Burletta  o'er, 
The  audience  take  their  turn  upon  the  floor  ; 
Now  round  the  room  the  circling  dow'gers  sweep, 
Now  in  loose  waltz  the  thin-clad  daughters  leap  : 
The  first  in  lengthened  line  majestic  swim, 
The  last  display  the  free ,  unfettered  limb  : 
Those  for  Hibernia's  lusty  sons  repair 
With  art  the  charms  which  Nature  could  not  spare  j 
1  hese  after  husbands  wing  their  eager  flight , 
Nor  leave  much  mystery  for  the  nuptial  night. 

Oh  I  b!e?t  retreats  of  infamy  and  ease! 
Where,  all  forgotten  but  the  power  to  please, 

(i)  Petronius,  «  Arbiter  elef^ntiaram »  to  Nero,  «  arnl  a 
♦TV  pretty  fellow  in  his  dny,  >  as  Mr.  Cokoreve's  Old 
r»arhelor  sii'li.  '   ' 
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Each  maid  may  give  a  loose  to  genial  thouglit, 

Each  swain  may  teach  new  systems ,  or  be  taught : 

There  the  blithe  youngster  ,  just  returned  from  Spain, 

Cuts  the  light  pack,  or  calls  the  ntttling  main  j 

The  jovial  Caster's  set ,  and  seven's  the  nick , 

Or — done! — a  thousand  on  the  coining  trick! 

If  mad  with  loss,  existence  'gins  to  tire, 

And  all  your  hope  or  wish  is  to  expire, 

Here's  Powell's  pistol  ready  for  your  life, 

And,  kinder  still,  a  Paget  for  your  wife. 

Fit  consummation  of  an  earlhly  race 

Begun  in  folly,  ended  in  disgrace, 

While  none  but  menials  o'er  the  bed  of  death. 

Wash  thy  red  wounds  ,  or  watch  thy  wavering  breath  5 

Traduced  by  liars,  and  forgot  by  all, 

The  mangled  victim  of  a  drunken  brawl, 

To  live  like  Clodius  (i),  and  like  Falkland  (2)  fall. 

Truth  !  rouse  some  genuine  Bard,  and  guide  hh  hand 

To  drive  this  prstilonce  from  out  the  land. 

Even  I — least  thinking  of  a  thoughtless  throng. 

Just  skilled  to  know  the  right  and  chuse  the  wrong, 

(i)  Mutato  nomine 

De  te  fabula  narralur. 

(a)  1  knew  the  late  Lord  Falkland  well.  On  Sunday 
night  I  Leheld  him  presiding  at  his  own  table,  in  all  the 
honest  pride  of  hospitality  ;  on  Wednesday  morning  at  ihiee 
•Xlock  I  saw,  stretched  Lefore  me,  all  that  remained  af 
tourage,  fe?lin»,  and  a  host  of  passiofls.  He  was  a  g;iliant 
and  successful  officer  ;  his  faults  were  the  faults  of  a  sailor, 
as  such,  Britons  will  forgive  them.  He  died  like  a  brave  man 
in  a  better  cause  ;  for  had  he  fallen  in  like  manner  on  the 
^eck  of  the  frigate  to  A\hich  he  was  just  appointed,  his  last 
moments  would  have  been  held  up  by  his  countrymen  as  an 
trample  to  succeeding  heroes. 
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Freed  at  that  age  when  Reason's  shield  is  lost 

To  light  my  course  through  Passion's  countless  host, 

Whom  every  path  of  pleasure's  tlowcry  way 

Hns  lured  iu  turn,  and  all  have  led  astray — 

E'en  I  must  raise  my  voice,  e'en  I  must  feel 

i5uch  scenes,  such  men  destroy  the  pubhc  w^eal : 

Altho'  some  kind,  censorious  friend  will  say, 

"  What  art  thou  better,  meddling  fool,  than  they  ?  » 

And  every  Brother  Hake  will  smile  io  see 

That  Miracle,  a  Morahst  in  me. 

Ko  matter — when  some  Bard  in  virtue  strong, 

GiFFORD  perchance,  shall  raise  the  chastening  song, 

Then  sleep  my  pen  for  ever  I  and  ray  voice 

Be  only  heard  to  hail  him  and  rejoice ; 

Rejoice,  and  yield  my  feeble  praise;  though  I 

May  feel  the  lash  that  virtue  must  apply. 

As  for  the  smaller  fry,  who  swarm  in  shoals. 
From  silly  nAFiz(i)  up  to  simple  Bowles, 
Why  shouLl  we  call  them  from  their  dark  abode, 
Iq  broad  St.  Giles's  or  in  Tottenham  Road  ? 
Or  (since  some  men  of  fashion  nobly  dare 
To  scrawl  in  verse)  from  Bond-street,  or  the  Square  ? 
If  things  of  Ion  their  harmless  lays  indite, 
Most  wisely  doomed  to  shun  the  public  sight. 
What  harm?  in  spite  of  every  critic  elf, 
Sir  T.  may  read  his  stanzas,  to  himself; 

(i)  What  would  be  the  senlimonts  of  the  Persian  Ana- 
•on,  HacI/^,  could  he  ri:>e  from  hi*  splpinlid  sepulchre  at 
vieerai  where  he  rejioses  willi  FERDOi'Si  and  Sadi,  the  Orien- 
tal HoMK.iand  i'jKi>  LLDS,  and  bcliold  his  name  assumed  by 
one  Stott  of  DaoMouE,  the  mosl  impudent  and  execrable 
of  literary  poachers  for  rhc  Daily  Prints  ? 
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Miles  Andrews  still  Lis  strength  in  couplets  try, 

And  live  in  prologues ,  though  his  dramas  die. 

Lords  too  are  Bards  :  such  things  at  limes  befall, 

And  'tis  some  praise  in  Peers  to  write  at  all. 

Yet,  did  or  taste  or  reason  sway  the  times, 

Ah  !  who  would  take  their  titles  w^ith  their  rhymes  ? 

Roscommon!  Sheffield!  with  your  spirits  fled, 

No  future  laurels  deck  a  noble  head; 

No  Muse  will  cheer,  with  lenovating  smile, 

The  paralytic  puling  of  Carlisle  : 

The  puny  Schoolboy  and  his  early  lay 

Men  pardon  ,  if  his  follies  pass  away ; 

But  who  forgives  the  Senior's  ceaseless  verse , 

Whose  hairs  grow  hoary  as  his  rhymes  grow  worse  ? 

What  heterogeneous  honours  deck  the  Peer! 

Lord,  rhymester,  petit-maitre,  pamphleteer  (i) ! 

So  dull  in  youth,  so  drivelling  in  his  age. 

His  scenes  alone  had  damned  our  sinking  stage  ; 

But  Managers  for  once  cried,  «<  hold,  enough! 

Nor  drugged  tlieir  audience  with  the  tragic  stuff. 

Yet  at  tlieir  judgment  let  his  Lordship  laugh, 

And  case  his  volumes  in  congenial  calf: 

Yes!  doff  that  covering  where  Morocco  shines, 

And  hang  a  calf-skin  (2)  on  those  recreant  lines. 

(i)  The  Earl  of  Carlisle  has  lately  published  an  eighteen - 
penny  pamphlet  on  tie  state  of  the  Stage,  and  offers  his  plan 
for  building  a  new  theatre:  it  is  to  be  hoped  his  Lordship 
will  be  permitted  to  bring  forward  any  thing  for  the  stage, 
except  his  own  tragedies. 

(2)       «  Doff  that  lion's  hide  : 

«  And  hang  a  calfskin  on  those  recreant  limbs.  » 

SiiAK.  :  Kixfr  Jonx. 
Lord  C.'s  works,  most  resplendenlly  bound,  form  a  conspi- 
cuous ornament  to  liis  book-shelves  : 

«  The  rest  is  all  but  leather  and  prunella.  » 
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Willi  you,  yc  Druids!  rich  in  native  lead, 
Who  daily  scribble  for  your  daily  bread  ; 
With  you  I  war  not :  Gifford's  heavy  hand 
lias  crushed,  without  remorse,  your  numerous  Land. 
On  ,  «  all  the  Talents  »  vent  your  venal  spleen, 
Want  your  defence  ,  let  Pily  be  your  screen. 
Let  Monodies  on  Fox  regale  your  crew, 
And  Melville's  Mantle  (i)  prove  a  Blanket  too  ! 
One  common  Lethe  waits  each  hapless  Bard, 
And  peace  be  with  you  I  'lis  your  best  reward. 
Such  damning  fame  as  Dunciads  only  give 
Could  bid  your  lines  beyond  a  morning  live  ; 
But  now  at  once  your  fleeting  labours  close, 
With  names  of  greater  note  in  blest  repose. 
Far  be't  from  me  unkindly  to  upbraid 
The  lovely  Rosa's  prosq  in  masquerade, 
Whose  strains,  the  faithful  echoes  of  her  mind, 
Leave  wondering  comprehension  far  behind  (2). 
Though  Crusca's  bards  no  more  our  journals  lill. 
Some  stragglers  skirmish  round  their  columns  still ; 
I>ast  of  the  howling  host  which  once  was  Bell's, 
Math  DA  snivels  yet,  and  Hafiz  yells; 
And  Merry's  metaphors  appear  anew, 
Chaiu'd  to  the  signature  of  0.  P.  Q.  (3) 

(1)  Melville's  Manlle.  a  parody  on  "Elijah's  Mantle, » 
a  poem. 

(2)  This  lovely  'liiltt  Jessica,  the  «]au»htor  of  the  noted 
Jew  K — ,  sterns  to  be  a  follower  of  iht  Drlla  Cniica  School, 
and  has  publisued  two  voIumei>  of  >ery  respectable  absurdi- 
ties in  rhyme,  as  limes  go  ;  besides  siuulry  novels  in-t'ue 
»lyle  of  the  first  edition  of  the  Monk. 

(3)  These  are  the  signatures  of  various  worthies  who  fi- 
(pire  in  the  poctirnl  deparlmenfs  of  the  newspapers. 
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When  some  brisk  youth,  the  tenant  of  a  stall, 
Employs  a  pen  less  pointed  than  his  awl, 
Leaves  his  snug  shop,  forsakes  his  store  of  shoes, 
St.  Crispin  quits,  and  cobbles  for  the  Muse, 
Heavens  !  how  the  vulgar  stare  I  how  crowds  applaud 
How  ladies  read,  and  Literati  laud ! 
If  chance  some  wicked  w  ag  should  pass  his  jest, 
'Tis  sheer  ilLnature  ;  don't  the  world  know  best? 
Genius  must  guide  when  wits  admire  the  rhyme, 
And  Capel  Lofft  ( i )  declares  'tis  quite  sublime. 
Hear ,  then  ,  ye  happy  sons  of  needless  trade  ! 
Swains  I  quit  the  plough,  resign  the  useless  spade  : 
Lo!  Burns  and  Bloomfield  (2),  nay,  a  greater  far, 
GiFFORD  was  born  beneath  an  adverse  star, 
Forsook  the  labours  of  a  servile  state, 
Stemmed  the  rude  storm  and  triumphed  over  Fate  : 
Then  why  no  more  ?  if  Phoebus  smiled  on  you, 
Bloomfield  I  why  not  on  brother  Nathan  too  ? 
Him  too  the  Mania,  not  the  Muse,  has  seized; 
Not  inspiration ,  but  a  mind  diseased  : 
And  now  no  Boor  can  seek  his  last  abode, 
No  common  be  enclosed ,  without  an  ode. 
Oh !  since  increased  refinement  deigns  to  smile 
On  Britain's  sons,  and  bless  our  genial  Isle, 
Let  Poesy  go  forth,  pervade  the  whole. 
Alike  the  rustic,  and  mechanic  soul  : 


(i)  Capel  Lofft,  Esq.  the  Meecenas  of  shoemakers,  antl 
Preface-writer- General  to  distressed  versemen  ;  a  kind  of 
gratis  Accoucheur  to  those  who  wish  to  be  delivered  of 
rhyme,  Lut  do  not  know  how  to  bring  it  forth. 

(2)  See  Nathaniel  Bloomfield 's  ode,  elegy,  or  what- 
ever he  or  any  one  else  chooses  to  call  it;  on  the  enclosure 
of  «  Honin£>ton  Green.  » 
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jr  luneful  cobblers!  still  your  notes  prolong, 
Compose  at  once  a  slipper  and  a  song  ; 
So  shall  the  fair  your  handiwork  peruse; 
Your  sonnets  sure  shall  please — perhaps  your  shoes. 
May  Moorland  (i)  weavers  boast  Pindaric  skill, 
And  taylors'  lays  be  longer  than  their  bill ! 
While  punctual  beaux  reward  the  grateful  notes, 
And  pay  for  poems — when  they  pay  for  coats. 

To  the  famed  throng  now  paid  the  tribute  due, 
fJeglected  (ienius  I  let  me  turn  to  you. 
Come  forth,  oh  Campbell  !  (2)  give  thy  talents  scope ; 
Who  dares  aspire  if  thou  must  cease  to  hope? 
And  thou,  melodious  Rogers!  rise  at  last, 
Recal  the  pleasing  memory  of  the  past ; 
Arise!  let  ble>l  remembrance  still  inspire, 
And  strike  to  wonted  tones  thy  hallow^cd  lyre  ^ 
Restore  Apollo  to  his  vacant  throne, 
Assert  thy  coimtry's  honour  and  thine  own. 
What !  must  deserted  Poesy  still  weep 
Where  her  last  hopes  with  pious  Cowper  sleep? 
Unless,  perchance,  from  his  cold  bier  she  turns, 

deck  the  turf  that  wraps  her  minstrel,  Burns  ! 
iNo!  tho'  contempt  hath  marked  the  spurious  brood, 
The  race  who  rhyme  from  folly,  or  for  food ; 
Yet  still  some  genuine  sons  'tis  her's  to  boast. 
Who,  least  aft'ecting,  still  affect  the  most  j 

(i)  Vide  «  Recollections  of  a  Weaver  in  the  Mooilanda 
of  Staffordshire.  » 

(a)  It  would  be  superfluous  to  recal  to  the  mind  of  the 
reader,  the  author  of  «  The  Pleasures  of  Memory  »  and 
«  The  pleasures  of  Hope,  »>  the  most  beautiful  Di  'actio 
poems  in  our  language,  if  we  except  Pope's  Essay  on  Man: 
bat  so  many  poetasters  have  started  up,  that  even  the  naoies 
of  Campbell  and  Rogees  are  become  strange. 
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Feci  as  they  write,  and  write  but  as  they  feel 
Bear  witness  Gifford,  Sotheby,  Macneil  (i). 


_  I 


«  Why  slumbers  Gifford?  once  was  asked  in  vain  (2) 
Why  slumbers  Gifford  ?  let  us  ask  again. 
Are  there  no  follies  for  his  pen  to  purge  ? 
Are  there  no  fools  whose  backs  demand  the  scourge  ? 
Are  there  no  sins  for  Satire's  Bard  to  greet? 
St;ilks  not  gigantic  Vice  in  every  street  ? 
Shall  Peers  or  Princes  tread  polhition's  path, 
And  *scape  ^like  the  Law's  and  Mnse's  wrath? 
Nor  blaze  with  guilty  glare  through  future  time, 
Eternal  beacons  of  consummate  crime? 
Arouse  thee,  GiffordI  be  thy  promise  claimed. 
Make  bad  men  better,  or  at  least  ashamed. 

Unhappy  White  (3) !  while  life  was  in  its  spring, 
And  thy  young  Muse  just  waved  her  joyous  wing, 
The  spoiler  came  ;  and  all  thy  promise  fair 
Has  sought  the  grave ,  to  sleep  for  ever  there. 

(1)  Gifford,  author  of  the  Baviad  and  Mseviad  ,  the  first 
salires  of  the  day,  and  'JVanslator  of  J' venal. 

SoTiiEBY.  Iran.slator  of  Wieland's  Oberon,  and  Virgirs 
Georgics,  and  auibor  of  Saul    an  epic  poem. 

Ma(  NEIL,  whose  poems  are  deserredly  popular:  particu- 
larly '  Scotland's  Scaith,  or  t'»e  Waes  of  War,  »  of  which 
ten  thousand  copies  were  sold  in  one  month, 

(2)  Mr.  GirroRD  promised  publicly  that  the  Baviad  and 
Mseviad  &1  oiild  not  he  his  last  orIp,inal  woiks  :  let  him  re- 
member ;  «  Mox  in  leluctantes  Dracones.  » 

(3)  Henry  Kirke  White  died  at  Cambridge  in  October 
1806,  in  consequence  of  too  much  exertion  in  the  pursuit  of 
studies  that  would  have  matured  a  mind  which  disease  and 
poverty  could  not  impair,  and  which  Death  itself  destroyed 

rather  than   subdued.    Ilis  poems  abound  in  such  beauties 
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Ob  I  what  a  noble  heart  was  here  iiadone, 

When  ScicnceVlf  destroyed  her  favourite  son  ! 

Yes  I  she  too  much  indulged  thy  fond  pursuit, 

She  sowed  the  seeds,  but  death  has  reaped  the  fruit. 

*Twas  thine  own  Genius  gave  the  final  bIow% 

And  helped  to  plant  the  wouud  that  laid  thee  low  : 

So  the  struck  Eagle  stretched  upon  the  plain, 

No  more  through  rolling  clouds  to  soar  again, 

Viewed  his  own  feather  on  the  fatal  dart, 

And  winged  the  shaft  that  quivered  in  his  heart : 

Keen  were  his  pangs,  but  keener  far  to  feel 

lie  nursed  the  pinion  which  impelled  the  steel, 

While  the  same  plumage  that  had  warmed  his  nest 

Drank  the  last  hfe-drop  of  his  M'?eding  breast. 

There  be,  who  say  in  these  enlightened  days 
That  splendid  lies  ore  nil  luc  Poet's  praise  ^ 
That  strained  invcuf  ihe  wring, 

Alone  irapcl.'^  the  mode,  w  Pard  to  sing  : 
'Tis  truf,  that  all  who  »hymo,  nay,  all  Vvho  write, 
Shrif.k  from  that  fatal  v;ord  to  Genius — Trite  ; 
Yet  Truth  sometimes  will  i«  nu  her  noblest  fires, 
And  decorate  the  verse  liPrse If  inspires  : 
Thi*  fa' t  in  \  irtu/^'s  name  let  Ccabbf  attest, 
Though  Nature's  sternest  Painter,  yet  the  best. 

And  hcie  let  Shef,  (i)  and  Genius  find  a  place, 
Whose  pen  aud  pencil  yield  an  equal  grace  ; 

as  mast  impress  the  reader  v.ilb  the  liveliest  regret  that  so 
short  a  period  was  allotted  to  talents,  which  would  have 
di.;niGed  even  llie  sacred  functions  he  was  destined  to 
asAtime. 

(i)  Mr   Sqee,  author  of  «  Rhymes  on  Art,  »  and  «  Ele- 
vents  of  Art.  » 
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To  guide  whose  hand  the  sister  Arts  combine, 
And  trace  the  Poet's,  or  the  Painter's  line  ; 
Whose  magic  touch  can  bid  the  canvass  glow, 
Or  pour  the  easy  rhyme's  harmonious  flow, 
While  honours  doubly  merited  attend 
The  Poet's  rival,  but  the  Painter's  friend. 

Blest  is  the  man  !  who  dares  approach  the  bovver 
Where  dwelt  the  Muses  at  their  natal  hour  ; 
Whose  steps  have  pressed,  whose  eye  has  marked  afar 
The  clime  that  nursed  the  sons  of  song  and  war, 
The  scenes  which  Glory  still  must  hover  o'er  ;  M 

Her  place  of  birth,  her  own  Achaian  shore  :  "S 

But  doubly  blest  is  he,  whose  heart  expands 
With  hallowed  feelings  for  those  classic  lands  ; 
Who  rends  the  veil  of  ages  long  gone  by, 
And  views  their  remnants  with  a  poet's  eye  ! 
Wright  (i)  I  'twas  thy  happy  lot  at  once  to  view 
Those  shores  of  glory,  and  to  sing  them  too  ; 
And  sure  no  common  Muse  inspired  thy  pen 
To  hail  the  land  of  Gods  and  Godlike  men. 

And  you,  associate  Bards  (2) !  who  snatched  to  light 
Those  Gems  too  long  withheld  from  modern  sight  ; 
Whose  mingling  taste  combined  to  cull  the  wreath 
Where  Attic  flowers  Aonian  odours  breathe, 

(i)Mr.  Wright,  lateConsul-General  for  the  Seven  Islands, 
is  author  of  a  very  beautiful  poem  just  published  :  it  is  en- 
tilled,  (cHoree  Ionic£e,»  and  is  descriptive  of  the  Isles  and  the 
adjacent  coast  of  Greece. 

(2)  The  translators  of  the  Anthology  have  since  published 
separate  poems,  which  evince  genius  that  only  requires  op- 
portunity to  aUaia  eminence. 
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Ami  ali   tliei*'  renovated  fragrance  flung, 
To  grace  the  beauties  of  your  native  tongue  ; 
^ow  let  those  minds  that  nobly  could  transfuse 
The  glorious  Spirit  of  tlie  Grecian  Muse, 
Though  soft  the  echo,  scorn  a  borrowed  tone  : 
Resign  Achaia*s  lyre  and  strike  your  own. 

Let  these,  or  such  as  these,  with  just  applause, 
Restore  the  Muse's  violated  laws  : 
Rut  not  in  flimsy  Dar^^^n's  pompous  chime. 
That  mighty  master  of  unmeaning  rhyme, 
Whose  gilded  cymbals,  more  adorned  than  clear, 
The  eye  delighted,  but  fatigued  the  ear,  \ 

In  show  the  simple  lyre  could  once  surpass. 
But  now  worn  down,  appear  in  native  brass  ; 
While  all  his  train  of  hovering  sylphs  around, 
li^vaporatc  in  similies  and  sound  : 
Him  let  them  shun,  with  him  let  tinsel  die  ; 
False  glare  attracts,  but  more  offends  the  eye(i). 

Yet  let  them  not  to  vulgar  Wordsworth  stoop, 
The  meanest  object  of  the  lowly  group, 
Whose  verse  of  all  but  childish  prattle  void, 
Seems  blessed  harmony  to  Lambe  and  Lloyd  (2)  : 
Let  them — but  hold  my  Muse ,  nor  dare  to  teach 
k  strain,  far,  far  beyond  thy  humble  reach  ; 
The  native  genius  with  their  feeling  given 
Will  point  the  path,  and  peal  theii:  rtotes  to, heaven. 

;  The   neglect  of   the    «  Botanic  Garden,  »  is  some 
f  of  rrturniog  taste ;  the  scenery  is  its  sole  Tecommen- 

(a)  Messrs.  Lambe  and  Lloyd,  the  most  ignoble  folio wexs, 
ft{  Suulhey  aod  Co. 
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And  iLou,  loo,  Scott  (i)  I  resign  to  minstrels  riidt 
The  wilder  Slogan  of  a  Border  find  : 
Let  others  spin  their  meagre  hnes  for  hire ; 
Enough  for  (ienius  if  itself  inspire  ! 
Let  SouTHEY  sing,  altho'  his  teeming  muse, 
Prolific  every  spring,  be  too  profuse ; 
Let  simple  Wordsworth  chime  his  childish  verse, 
And  brother  Colerfgde  lull  the  babe  at  nurse; 
Let  Spectrc-mongering  Lewis  aim,  at  most, 
To  rouse  the  Galleries,  or  to  raise  a  ghost ; 
Let  Moore  be  lewd ;  let  Strangford  steal  from  Moorf 
And  sw€ar  that  Camoens  sang  such  notes  of  yore ; 
Let  Hayley  hobble  on ;  Montgomery  rave ; 
And  godly  Grahame  chaunt  a  stupid  stave; 
Let  sonneteering  Bowles  his  strains  refine. 
And  whine  and  whimper  to  the  fourteenth  line ; 
Let  Stott,  Carlisle  (2),  Matilda,  and  the  rest 
Of  Giiib-street,  and  of  Grosvenor-Place  the  best, 

(1)  By  the  bye,  I  hope  that  in  Mr.  Scott's  next  poem  his 
hero  or  heroine  will  be  less  addicted  to  «  Gramarye,  »  and 
more  to  Grammar,  than  the  Lady  of  the  Lay,  and  her  Biavo 
William  of  Deloraine. 

(2)  It  may  be  asked  why  I  have   censured  the  Earl  of 
Carlisle,  my  guardian  and  relative,  to  whom  I  dedicated  a 
volume  of  puerile  poems  a  few  years  ago.  The  guardianship 
was  nominal,  at  least  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover; 
the  relationship  1  cannot  help,    and  am   very  sorry  for  it ; 
but  as  his  Lordship  seemed  to  forget  it  on  a  very  essentiil 
occasion  to  me,    I  shall  not  burthen  my  memory  with  the 
recollection.  I  do  not  think  that  personal  differences  sanction 
ihc  unjust  condemnation  of  a  brother  scribbler:  but  I  see  no 
reason  why  they  should  act  as  a  preventive,  when  the  au-  j 
thor,  noble  or  ignoble,  has  for  a  series  of  years  beguiled  r   j 
«:  discerning  public  »  (  as  the  advertisements  have  it )  with 
clivers  reams  of  most  orthodox,  imperial  nonsense.  Besides 

I  do  not  step  aside  to  vituperate  the  EflH  ;'no— his  worfc 
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Scrawl  on,  'till  death  release  us  from  tlie  strain, 

Or  common  sense  assert  her  rights  again  ; 

But  Thou,  with  powers  that  mock  the  aid  of  praise, 

Should'st  leave  to  humbler  Bards  ignoble  lays  : 

Thy  Country's  voice,  the  voice  of  all  the  Nine, 

Demand  a  hallowed  harp — that  harp  is  thine. 

Say  I  will  not  Caledonia's  annals  yield 

The  glorious  record  of  some  nobler  field, 

Than  the  vile  foray  of  a  plundering  clan. 

Whose  proudest  deeds  disgrace  the  name  of  man  ? 

Or  Marmion's  acts  of  darkness,  fitter  food 

For  outlawed  ShI:rwood*s  tales  of  Robin  Hood  ? 

Scotland!  still  proudly  claim  thy  native  Bard, 

And  be  thy  praise  his  first,  his  best  reward! 

Yet  not  with  thee  alone  his  name  should  live, 

But  own  the  vast  renown  a  world  can  give ; 

Be  known,  perchance,  when  Albion  is  no  more, 

And  tell  the  tale  of  what  she  was  before  ; 

come  fairly  in  review  with  those  of  other  Patrician  Literati. 
If,  before  I  escaped  from  my  teens,  1  said  any  thing  in  favour 
of  his  Lordship's  paper  books,  it  was  in  the  way  of  dutiful 
dedication,  %n^  more  from  the  advice  of  others  than  my 
own  judgment,  and  I  seize  the  first  opportunity  of  pronounc- 
ing my  sincere  recantation.  I  have  heard  that  some  persons 
conceive  me  to  be  under  obligations  to  LorJ  Carlisle  :  if 
»o,  I  shall  be  most  particularly  happy  to  learn  what  they  are, 
a«d  when  conferred,  that  they  may  be  duly  appreciated  and 
publicly  acknowledged.  What  I  have  humbly  advanced  as 
an  opinion  on  his  printed  things,  I  am  prepared  to  support, 
if  necessary,  by  quotations  from  Elegies,  Eulogies,  Odes, 
Episodes,  and  certain  facetious  and  dainty  tragedies  bearing 
hb  name  and  mark : 

"  What  can  ennoble  knaves,  ox  fools  ^  or  cowards? 
«  Alas  !  not  alF  the  blood  of  all  the  Howards !  » 
so  says  Pope.    Amen. 
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To  future  times  her  faded  fame  recall, 

And  save  ber  gloiy,  though  his  Country  fall. 

Yet  what  avails  the  sanguine  Poet's  hope 
To  conquer  ages,  and  with  time  to  cope  ? 
New  eras  spread  their  wings,  new  nations  rise, 
And  other  Victors  (i)  fill  the  applauding  skies  : 
A  few  brief  generations  fleet  along, 
\\  hose  sons  forget  the  Poet  and  bis  song  ; 
E'en  noAV  what  once  loved  Minstrels  scarce  may  claim 
The  transient  mention  of  a  dubious  name  I 
When  Fame's  loud  trump  hath  blown  its  noblest  blast^ 
Though  long  the  sound  the  echo  sleeps  at  last, 
And  Glory,  like  the  Phoenix  midst  her  fires, 
Exbalcs  her  odours,  blazes,  and  expires. 

Shall  hoary  Grauta  call  her  sable  sons 
Expert  in  science,  more  expert  at  puns  ? 
Shall  these  approach  the  Muse  ?  ah  no !  slie  flies, 
And  even  spurns  the  great  Seatonian  prize, 
Tbough  Printers  condescend  the  press  to  soil 
Witli  rhyme  by  Hoare,  and  epic  blank  by  Hoyle  ; 
Kpt  bim  whose  page,  if  still  upheld  by  whist, 
Requires  no  sacred  theme  to  bid  us  list  (2). 
Ye  !  who  in  Granta's  honours  would  surpass 
Must  mount  her  Pegasus,  a  full-grown  ass; 
A  foal  Will  worthy  of  her  ancient  dam, 
Yv  hose  Helicon  is  duller  than  her  Cam. 

(i)  «Tollere  humo)  victorque  virum  volitare  per  ore.  " 

Virgil. 
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(2)  The  «  Games  of  Hoyle, »  well  known  to  the  vota 
of  Whist,  Chess,  etc  are  not  to  be  superseded  by  the  va- 
garies of  his  poetical  namesake,  whose  poem  comprised,  as 
expressly  stated  in  the  advertisement,  all  the   «  Plagues  of 

Egypt- » 
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TTiere  Clarke,  still  striving  piteously  «<  to  please,  » 

Forgetting  doggrel  leads  not  to  degrees, 

A  would-be  satirist,  a  hired  buflfoon, 

A  monthly  scribbler  of  some  low  Lampoon, 

Condemned  to  drudge,  the  meanest  of  the  mean, 

And  furbish  falsehoods  for  a  magazine, 

Deyotes  to  scandal  his  congenial  mind ; 

Himself  a  living  libel  on  mankind  (i). 

Oh  dark  asylum  of  a  Vandal  race  (2) ! 

At  ouce  the  boast  of  learning,  and  disgrace ; 

So  sunk  in  dullness  and  so  lost  in  shame 

That  Smythe  and  Hodgson  (3)  scarce  redeem  thy  fame  I 

But  where  fair  Isis  rolls  her  purer  wave. 

The  partial  Muse  delighted  loves  to  lave, 

On  her  green  banks  a  greener  wreath  is  wove. 

To  crown  the  Bards  that  haunt  her  classic  grove, 

(i)  This  person,  who  has  lately  betrayed  the  most  rapid 
symptoms  of  confirmed  authorship,  is  writer  of  a  poem  de- 
nominated the  <i  Art  of  Pleasing, »  as  «  Lucus  a  non  lucendo,)> 
containing  litde  pleasantry,  and  less  poetry.  He  also  acts  as 
monthly  stipendiary  and  collector  of  calumnies  for  the  Sa- 
tirist. If  this  unfortunate  young  man  would  exchange  the 
magazines  for  the  mathematics,  and  endeavour  to  take  a  de- 
cent degree  in  his  university,  it  might  eventually  prove  more 
serviceable  than  his  present  salary. 

(a)  '(Into Cambridgeshire  the  Emperor Probos  transported 
a  considerable  body  of  Vandals. » — Gibbon's  Decline  and 
Fall,  etc.  page  83,  vol.  2.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
truth  of  this  assertion ;  the  breed  is  still  in  high  perfection. 

(3)  This  gt'nlleman's  name  requires  no  praise  ;  the  man 
ho  in  translation  displays  unquestionable  genius,  may  well 
be  expected  to  excel  in  original  composition,  of  which  it  is 
to  be  hoped  we  shall  soon  see  a  splendid  speiimen. 
*  *  3. 
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Where  Richards  Wiikes  a  genuine  poet's  fires, 
And  modern  Britons  JLi.^iy  praise  their  Sires  (i). 

For  me,  who  thus  iina.^hed  have  dared  to  teil 
My  country  what  her  sons  shoii-d  know  too  well, 
Zeal  for  her  honour  hade  nie  here  engage 
The  host  of  idiots  that  infest  her  age. 
Pt'o  just  applause  her  honoured  name  shall  lose, 
As  first  in  freedom,  dearest  to  ihe  Muse. 
Oh  I  would  thy  Bards  hut  emulate  thy  fame. 
And  rise,  more  worthy,  Albion,  of  thy  name  ! 
What  Athens  was  in  science,  Rome  in  power, 
What  Tyre  appeared  in  her  meridian  hour, 
'Tis  thine  at  once,  fair  Albion,  to  have  been. 
Earth's  chief  dictatress,  Ocenn's  mighty  queen  : 
But  Rome  decayed,  and  Athens  sirewed  the  plain, 
And  Tyre's  proud  piers  lie  sliattered  in  the  main  : 
Like  these  thy  strength  may  sink  in  ruin  hurled, 
And  Britain  fall,  the  bulwark  of  the  World. 
But  let  me  cease,  and  dread  Cassandra's  fate, 
Wilh  warning  ever  scoffed  at,  'till  to  late; 
To  themes  less  lofty  still  my  lay  confine. 
And  urge  thy  Bards  to  gain  a  name  like  thine. 

Then,  hapless  Britain  I  be  thy  rulers  blest 
The  senate's  oracles,  the  people's  jest  I 
Still  hear  thy  motley  orators  dispense 
The  flowers  of  rhetoric,  though  not  of  sense. 
While  Canning's  colleagues  hate  him  for  his  wit, 
And  old  dame  Portland  (2)  fills  the  place  of  Pitt. 

(0  The   «  Aboriginal  Britons,  >>  an  excellent  poem  by 

RiGUARDS. 

(i)  A  friend  of  mine  being  asked  why  his  Grace  of  P.  was 
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Yet  once  agnin  adieu  I  ore  this  the  sail 
Thai  wafts  me  hence  is  shivering  in  the  gale  : 
And  Afric's  coast,  and  Calpc's(  i  )  adverse  height, 
And  Stamhoul's  (2 )  minarets  must  greet  my  sight : 
Thence  shall  I  stray  through  beauty's  (3)  native  clime, 
W  here  KafF(/|)  is  clad  in  rocks,  and  crowned  with  snows  siiLli 
r»ut  should  I  back  return,  no  lettered  rage 
Shall  drag  my  common-place  book  on  the  stage: 
Let  vain  Valentia  (5)  rival  luckless  Cai.r, 
And  equal  him  whose  work  he  sought  to  mar; 
Let  Adf.rdeen  and  Elgix  (  6 )  stiH  pursue 
The  shade  of  fame  through  regions  of  V  rlue; 
vVaste  useless  thousands  ou  their  Phidian  freaks, 
Mis-shapen  monuments  and  maimed  antit{ues; 
And  mnke  their  grand  saloons  a  general  mart 
For  all  the  mutilated  blocks  of  art : 

likened  to  an  old  woman  ?  replied,  «  he  supposed  it  was  be- 
cause he  was  past  bearing.  » 

(i)  Calpe  is  the  ancient  name  of  Gibraltar. 

(a)  Stamboul  is  the  turkish  word  for  Constantinople. 

(3)  Georgia,  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  inhabitants. 

(4)  Mount  Caucasus. 

(j)  Lord  Valentia  (whose  tremendous  travels  are  forth- 
coming with  due  decorations,  graphical,  topographical,  and 
typographical)  deposed,  on  Sir  John  Carh's  unlucky  suit, 
that  Dubois's  satire  prevented  his  purchase  of  the  «  Stranger 
in  Ireland.  »— Oh  fie,  my  Lord  !  has  your  Lordship  no 
more  feeling  for  a  fellow-touri&t  ?  but  «  two  of  a  trade,  » 
they  say  ,  etc. 

(6)  Lord  Elgin  would  fain  persuade  us  that  all  the 
figures,  with  and  without  noses,  in  his  stone-shop,  arc  the 
work  of  Phidias  !  «  Credat  Judaeus !  » 
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Of  Dardaii  tours  let  Dilettanti  tell, 
I  leave  topography  to  classic  Gell  (i)  ; 
And,  quite  content,  no  more  sball  interpose 
To  stun  mankind  with  Poesy  or  Prose. 

Thus  far  I've  held  my  undisturbed  career, 
Prepared  for  rancour,  steeled  'gainst  selfish  fear  : 
This  thing  of  rhyme  I  ne'er  disdained  to  own — 
Though  not  obtrusive,  yet  not  quite  unknown. 
My  voice  was  heard  again,  though  not  so  loud, 
My  page,  though  nameless,  never  disavowed, 
And  now  at  once  I  tear  the  veil  away  : 
Cheer  on  the  pack !  the  Quarry  stands  at  bay, 
Unscar'd  by  all  the  din  of  Melbourne  house, 
By  Lambe's  resentment,  or  by  Holland's  spouse. 
By  Jeffrey's  harmless  pistol,  Hallam's  rage, 
Edina's  brawny  sons  and  brimstone  page. 
Our  men  in  Buckiara  shall  have  blows  enough. 
And  feel,  they  too  are  «  penetrable  stuff:  » 
And  though  I  hope  not  hence  unscathed  to  go. 
Who  conquers  me,  shall  find  a  stubborn  foe. 
The  time  hath  been,  when  no  harsh  sound  would  fall 
From  lips  that  now  may  seem  imbued  with  gall. 
Nor  fools  nor  follies  tempt  me  to  despise 
The  meanest  thing  that  crawled  beneath  my  eyes ; 
But  now,  so  callous  grown,  so  changed  since  youth, 
I've  learned  to  think,  and  sternly  speak  the  truth; 

(i)  Mr.  Gell's  Topography  of  Troy  and  Ithaca  cannot 
fail  to  ensure  the  approbation  of  every  man  possessed  of 
classical  taste,  as  well  for  the  information  Mr.  G.  conveys  to 
the  mind  of  the  reader,  as  for  the  abiUty  and  research  the 
respective  works  display. 
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Lcarued  to  deride  the  critic's  starch  decree, 
And  break  him  on  the  wheel  he  meant  for  me ; 
To  spurn  the  rod  a  scribbler  bids  me  kiss, 
Nor  care  if  courts  and  crowds  applaud  or  hiss  : 
Nay  more,  though  all  my  rival  rhymesters  frown, 
I  too  can  hunt  a  Poetaster  down; 
And,  armed  in  proof,  the  gauntlet  cast  at  once 
To  Scotch  marauder,  and  to  Southern  dunce. 
Thus  much  Fve  dared  to  do ;  how  far  my  lay 
Hath  wronged  these  righteous  times  let  others  say ; 
This,  let  the  world,  w^hich  knows  not  how  to  spare, 
Yet  rarely  blames  unjustly,  now  declare. 


POSTSCRIPT  (■). 


I  have  been  informed,  since  the  present  edition  vent  to 
ihe  Press,  that  my  trusty  and  well-beloved  cousins,  the 
Edinburgh  Reviewers,  are  preparing  a  most  vehement  cri- 
tique on  my  poor,  gentle,  unresisting  Muse.  %vhom  they  ha\*e 
already  so  bedeviled  with  their  ungodly  ribaldry : 

•  Taotxnc  animis  ccelestibus  Ira; !  » 

I  suppose  I  must  say  of  Jiffhey  as  Sir  Andrew  Ague- 
ciiEKK  saith,  «  an  I  had  known  he  v,as  so  cunning  of  fence, 
«  I  had  seen  him  damned  ere  I  had  fought  him.  »  What  a 
pity  it  is  that  1  shall  be  beyond  the  Bosphorus  before  the 
next  number  has  passed  the  Tweed.  But  1  yet  hope  to  light 
my  pipe  with  it  in  Peroia. 

My  Northern  fiiends  have  accused  me,  with  justice,  of 
personality  lowaids  their  great  literary  Anthropophagus, 
Jeffrey  j  but  ^\zX  else  was  to  be  done  with  him  and  his 
dirty  pack,  who  feed  ''by  lying  and  slandering, »  and  slake 
their  thirst  by  «  c^il  speaking?  >>  I  have  adduced  facts  already 
well  known,  and  of  Jeffrey's  mind  1  have  stated  my  free 
opinion,  nor  has  he  thence  sustained  any  injury  ;— what  sca- 
venger was  ever  soiled  by  being  pelted  with  mud  ?  It  may 
be  said  that  1  quit  England  because  I  have  censured  there, 
«  persons  cf  honour  and  wit  about  town  ;»  but  I  am  coming 
back  again,  and  iheir  vengeance  will  keep  hot  till  my  return. 
Those  who  know  me  can  testify  that  my  motives  for  leaving  \ 
England  are  very  different  from  fears,  literary  or  personal; 
those  who  do  not,  may  one  day  be  convinced.  Since  the 
publication  of  this  thing,  my  name  has  not  been  concealed  ; 
I  have  been  mostly  in  London,  ready  to  answer  for  my 
transgressions,  and  in  daily  expectation  of  sundry  cartels  ; 
but,  alas  !  «  The  age  of  chivalry  is  over,  »  or,  in  the  vulgar 
tongue,  there  is  no  spirit  now-a-days. 

\\)  Published  to  llie  Second  Fdilit  n. 
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There  is  a  youlli  ydeped  Hewson  Clarke  (subaudi,  Esq.), 
a  Sizer  of  Emanuel  College,  and  I  believe  a  Denizen  of 
Berwick  upon  Tweed,  whom  I  have  introduced  in  these 
pages  to  much  belter  company  than  he  has  been  accustomed 
to  meet  :  he  is,  notwithstanding,  a  very  sad  dog,  and  for  no 
reason  that  I  can  discover,  except  a  personal  quarrel  with  a 
bear,  kept  by  me  at  Cambridge  to  sit  for  a  fellowship,  and 
whom  the  jealousy  of  his  Trinity  contemporaries  prevented 
from  success,  has  been  abusing  me,  and,  what  is  worse,  the 
defenceless  innocent  above  mentioned,  in  the  Satirist  for  one 
year  and  some  months.  I  am  utterly  unconscious  of  having 
given  him  any  provocation;  indeed  I  am  guiltless  of  having^ 
heard  his  name,  till  it  was  coupled  with  the  Satirist.  He 
has  therefore  no  reason  to  complain,  and  I  dare  say  that, 
like  Sir  Fretful  Plagiary,  he  is  rather  p/cased  than  otherwise. 
I  have  now  mentioned  all  who  have  done  me  the  honoucto 
notice  me  and  mine,  that  is,  my  Bear  and  my  Book,  except 
the  Editor  of  the  Satirist,  who,  it  seems,  is  a  gentleman, 
God  wot  !  I  wish  he  could  impart  a  little  of  his  gentility 
to  his  subordinate  scribblers.  I  hear  that  Mr.  Jerningiiam 
is  about  to  take  up  the  cudgels  for  his  Maecenas,  Lord 
Carlisle ;  I  hope  not :  he  was  one  of  the  few ,  who,  in  the  very 
short  intercourse  1  had  with  him,  treated  me  with  kindness 
when  a  boy.  and  whatever  he  may  say  or  do,  «  pour  on, 
I  will  endure.  »  I  have  nothing  further  to  add,  save  a  ge 
neral  note  of  thanksgiving  to  readers,  purchasers,  and  pub- 
lisher, and  in  the  words  of  Scott,  I  wish 

•  To  all  and  fach  a  fair  good  nigbt, 

•  And  ro»j  dreami  and  slurobrri  light.  » 
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A  FaAGM£NT    OF 

A  TURKISH  TALE. 


«  One  fatal  remembrance— one  sorrow  that  throws 
«  Its  bleak  shade  alike  o'er  our  joys  and  our  woes — 
««  To  which  Life  nothing  darker  nor  brighter  can  bring, 
«  For  which  joy  hath  no  balm — and  affliction  no  sting.  » 

HOORS. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


Ihe    tale    wliicli    these   disjointed   fragments 
present,  is  founded   upon  circumstances  now 
less  common  in  the  East  than  formerly  5  either 
because  the  ladies  are  more  circumspect  than  in 
the  u  olden  time  5  »  or  because  the  Christians 
have   better  fortune,   or  less   enterprize.   The 
story,  when  entire,  contained  the   adventures 
of  a  female  slave,  who  was  thrown,  in  the  Mus- 
sulman manner,  into  the  sea  for  infidelity,  and 
avenged  by  a  young  Venetian,  her  lover,  at  the 
time  the  Seven  Islands  were  possessed  by  the 
Republic  of  Venice,  and  soon  after  the  Amauts 
ere  beaten  back  from  the  Morea,  which  they 
had  ravaged  for  some  time  subsequent  to  the 
Russian  invasion.  The  desertion  of  the  Mai- 
notes,  on  being  refused  the  plunder  of  Misitra, 
li'd  to  the  abandonment  of  that  enterprize,  and 
)  the  desolation  of  the  Morea,  during  which 
le  cruelty  exercised  on  all  sides  was  unparal- 
!ed  even  in  the  annals  of  the  faithful. 
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INo  breath  of  air  to  Lreak  the  wave 
That  rolls  below  the  Athenian's  grave, 
That  tomb  which,  gleaming  o'er  the  cliff, 
First  greets  the  homeward— veering  skifl^ 
High  o'er  the  land  he  saved  in  vain : 
When  shall  such  hero  live  again  ? 
*         ^         *         ¥         ¥         ¥ 


Fair  clime  !  where  every  season  smiles 
Benignant  o'er  those  blessed  isles, 
Which  seen  from  far  Colon na's  height, 
Make  glad  the  heart  that  hails  the  sight, 
And  lend  to  loneliness  delight. 
There  mildly  dimpling,  Ocean's  cheek 
Reflects  the  tints  of  many  a  peak 
Caught  by  the  laughing  tides  that  lave 
These  Edens  of  the  eastern  wave ; 
And  if  at  times  a  transient  breeze 
Break  the  blue  crystal  of  the  seas, 
Or  sweep  one  blossom  from  the  trees. 
How  welcome  is  each  gentle  air 
That  wakes  and  wafts  the  odours  there  ! 
For  there — the  Rose  o'er  crag  or  vale, 
Sultana  of  the  Nightingale,  * 
The  maid  for  whom  his  melody. 
His  thousand  songs  are  heard  on  high, 
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Blooms  blusLing  to   her  lover's  tale  : 

His  queen,  the  garden  queen,  his  Kose, 

Unbent  by  winds,  unchilled  by  snows, 

Far  from  the  winters  of  the  west, 

By  every  breeze  and  season  blest, 

Returns  the  sweets  by  nature  given 

In  softest  incense  back  to  heaven  ; 

And  grateful  yields  that  smiling  sky 

Her  fairest  hue  and  fragrant  sigh. 

And  many  a  summer  flower  is  there, 

And  many  a  shade  that  love  might  share, 

And  many  a  grotto,  meant  for  rest, 

That  holds  the  pirate  for  a  guest ; 

Whose  bark  in  sheltering  cove  below 

Lurks  for  the  passing  peaceful  prow, 

Till  the  gay  mariner's  guitar 

ifi  heard,  and  seen  the  evening  star; 

Then  stealing  with  the  muffled  oar, 

Far  shaded  by  the  rocky  shore. 

Rush  the  night-prowlers  on  the  prey, 

Aud  turn  to  groans  his  roundelay. 

Strange — ^that  where  Nature  loved  to  trace, 

As  if  for  Gods,  a  dwelling-place. 

And  every  charm  and  grace  hath  mixed 

Within  the  paradise  she  fixed, 

There  man,  enamoured  of  distress. 

Should  mar  it  into  wilderness, 

And  trample,  brute-like,  o'er  each  flower 

That  tasks  not  one  laborious  hour  ; 

Nor  claims  the  culture  of  his  hand 

To  bloom  along  the  fairy  land. 

But  springs  as  to  preclude  his  care, 

And  sweetly  avoos  him — -but  to  spare  ! 

Strange — that  where  all  is  peace  beside 
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There  passion  riots  in  her  pride, 

And  lust  and  rapine  wildly  reign 

To  darken  o'er  the  fair  doraaiu. 

It  is  as  thougb  the  fiends  prevailed 

Againi.t  the  seraphs  they  assailed, 

And,  fixed  on  heavenly  thrones,  should  dwell 

The  freed  inheritors  of  hell  ; 

So  soft  the  scene,  so  formed  for  joy. 

So  curst  the  tyrants  that  destroy  ! 

He  who  hath  bent  him  o'er  the  dead 

Ere  the  first  day  of  death  is  fled, 

The  first  dark  day  of  nothingness, 

The  last  of  danger  and  distress, 

(  Before  Decay's  effacing  fingers 

Have  swept  the  lines  where  beauty  lingers, ) 

And  marked  the  mild  angelic  air, 

The  rapture  of  repose  that's  there, 

The  fixed  yet  tender  traits  that  streak 

The  languor  of  the  placid  cheek, 

And — but  for  that  sad  shrouded  eye 

That  fires  not,  wins  not,  weeps  not,  now, 
And  but  for  that  chill  changeless  brow, 

Where  cold  obstruction's  apathy  < 

Appals  the  gazing  mourner's  heart, 

As  if  to  him  it  could  impart 

The  doom  he  di-cads,  yet  dwells  upon ; 

Yes,  but  for  these  and  these  alone. 

Some  moments,  ay,  one  treacherous  hour, 

He  still  might  doubt  the  tyrant's  power  ; 

So  fair,  so  calm,  so  softly  sealed, 

The  first,  last  look  by  death  revealed  !^ 

Such  is  the  aspect  of  this  shore ; 

*Tis  Greece,  but  living  Greece  no  more  ! 
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So  coldly  sweety  so  deadly  fair, 

We  start,  for  soul  is  wanting  there. 

Hers  is  the  loveliness  in  death, 

That  parts  not  quite  with  parting  breath  ; 

But  beauty  with  that  fearful  bloora, 

That  hue  which  haunts  it  to  the  tomb, 

Expression's  last  receding  ray, 

A  gilded  halo  hovering  round  decay, 

The  farewell  beam  of  feeling  past  away  ! 
Spark  of  that  flame,  perchance  of  heavenly  birth, 
Which  gleams,  but  warms  no  more  its  cherished  earth 

Clime  of  the  unforgotten  brave  ! 
Whose  land  from  plain  to  mountain-cave 
Was  Freedom's  home  or  Glory's  grave  ; 
Shrine  of  the  mighty !  can  it  be. 
That  this  is  all  remains  of  thee  ? 
Approach  thou  craven  crouching  slave  : 

Say.  is  not  this  Thermopylae? 
These  waters  blue  that  round  you  lave, 

Oh  servile  offspring  of  the  free — 
Pronounce  what  sea,  what  shore  is  this? 
The  gulf,  the  rock  of  Salamis ! 
These  scenes,  iheir  story  not  unknown, 
Arise,  and  make  again  your  own  ; 
Snatch  from  the  ashes  of  your  sires 
The  embers  of  their  former  fires  ; 
And  he  who  in  the  strife  expires 
Will  add  to  theirs  a  name  of  fear 
That  Tyranny  shall  quake  to  hear, 
And  leave  his  sons  a  hope,  a  fame, 
They  too  will  rather  die  than  shame  t 
For  Freedom's  battle  once  begun, 
Bequeathed  by  bleeding  sire  to  son, 
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Though  bafilcd  oft  is  ever  won. 
Bear  witness,  Greece,  thy  living  page, 
Attest  it  many  a  deathless  age  ! 
While  kings,  in  dusty  darkness  hid, 
Have  left  a  nameless  pyramid, 
Thy  heroes,  though  the  general  doom 
Hath  swept  the  column  from  their  tomb, 
A  mightier  monument  command, 
The  mountains  of  their  native  land  ! 
There  points  the  Muse  to  stranger's  eye 
The  graves  of  those  that  cannot  die  ! 
'Twere  long  to  tell,  and  sad  to  trace, 
Each  step  from  splendour  to  disgrace  ; 
Enough — no  foreign  foe  could  quell 
Thy  soul,  till  from  itself  it  ftll, 
Yes !  self-abasement  paved  the  way 
To  yilaio-bonds  and  despot-sway. 


Wbat  can  he  tell  who  treads  thy  shore  ? 

No  legend  of  thine  olden  time,  ^ 
No  theme  on  which  the  muse  might  soar, 
High  as  thine  own  in  days  of  yore. 

When  man  was  worthy  of  thy  clime. 
The  hearts  within  thy  valleys  bred. 
The  fiery  souls  that  might  have  led 

Thy  sons  to  deeds  sublime, 
Now  crawl  from  cradle  to  the  grtve. 
Slaves — nay,  the  bondsmen  of  a  slave,* 

And  callous,  save  to  crime  ; 
Stained  with  each  evil  that  pollutes 
Mankind,  where  least  above  the  brutes ; 
Without  even  savage  virtue  blest. 
Without  ooe  free  or  valiant  breast. 
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Still  to  the  neigLLouring  ports  they  waft 
Proverbial  wiles,  and  ancient  craft  ; 
In  this  the  subtle  Greek  is  found, 
For  this,  and  this  alone,  renowned. 
In  vain  might  Liberty  invoke 
The  spirit  to  its  bondage  broke, 
Or  raise  the  neck  that  courts  the  yoke  : 
No  more  her  sorrows  I  bewail, 
Yet  this  will  be  a  mournful  tale, 
And  they  who  listen  may  believe, 
Who  heard  it  first  had  cause  to  grieve. 


Far,  dark,  along  the  blue  sea  glancing, 
The  shadows  of  the  rocks  advancing, 
Start  on  the  fisher's  eye  like  boat 
Of  island-pirate  or  Mainote  ; 
And  fearful  for  his  light  caique, 
He  shuns  the  near  but  doubtful  creek  : 
Though  worn  and  Weary  with  his  Ibil, 
And  cumbered  with  his  scaly  spoil, 
Slowly,  yet  strongly,  plies  the  oar, 
Till  Port  Leone*s  safer  shore 
Receives  him  by  the  lovely  light 
That  best  becomes  an  Ifastern  night. 


Who  thundering  comes  on  blackest  steed. 
With  slackened  bit  and  hoof  of  speed  ? 
Beneath  the  clattering  iron's  sound 
The  caverned  echoes  wake  ardudd 
In  lash  for  lash,  and  bound  for  bouud  ; 
The  foam  that  streaks  the  courser's  side 
Seems  gathered  from  the  ocean-tide : 
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Thougli  weary  waves  are  sunk  to  rest, 
There's  none  within  liis  rider's  breast  j 
And  though  to-morrow's  tempest  lower, 
*Tis  calmer  ihaa  thy  heart,  young  Giaour  1 7 
I  know  thee  not,  I  loathe  thy  race. 
But  in  thy  lineaments  I  trace 
What  time  shall  strengthen,  not  efface  : 
Though  young  and  pale,  jhat  sallow  front 
Is  scathed  by  fiery  passion's  brunt  ; 
Though  bent  on  earth  thine  evil  eye, 
As  meteor  like  thou  glidest  by, 
Right  well  I  view  and  deem  thee  one 
Whom  Olhman's  sons  should  slay  or  shun. 


On — on  he  hastened,  and  he  drew 
My  gaze  of  wonder  as  he  flew : 
Though  like  a  demon  of  the  night 
He  passed  and  vanished  from  my  sight, 
His  aspect  and  his  air  impressed 
A  troubled  memory  on  my  breast. 
And  long  upon  my  startled  ear 
Rung  his  dark  courser's  hoofs  of  fc^r. 
He  spurs  his  steed  ;  he  nears  the  sleep. 
That,  jutting,  shadows  o'er  the  deep  j 
He  winds  around  ;  he  hurries  by  ; 
The  rock  relieves  him  from  mine  eye  ; 
For  well  I  ween  unwelcome  he 
Whose  glance  is  fixed  on  those  that  flee ; 
And  not  a  star  but  shines  too  bright 
On  him  who  takes  such  timeless  flight. 
He  wound  along  ;  but  ere  he  passed 
One  glance  he  snatched,  as  if  his  last. 
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A  moment  checked  his  wheeling  steed, 

A  moment  breathed  him  from  his  speed, 

A  moment  on  his  stirrup  stood — 

Why  looks  he  o'er  the  ohve  wood? 

The  crescent  glimmers  on  the  hill, 

The  Mosque's  high  lamps  are  quivering  still : 

Though  too  remote  for  sound  to  wake 

In  echoes  of  the  far  tophaike,  * 

The  flashes  of  each  joyous  peal 

Are  seen  to  pove  the  Moslem's  zeal. 

To-night,  set  Rhamazani's  sun  ; 

To-night,  the  Bairam  feast's  begun  ; 

To-night — but  who  and  what  art  thou 

Of  foreign  garb  and  fearfjil  brow  ? 

And  what  are  these  to  thine  or  thee, 

That  thou  should'st  (ilher  pause  or  flee  ? 

lie  stood — some  dread  was  on  his  face, 

Soon  hatred  settled  in  its  place  : 

It  rose  not  with  the  reddening  flush 

Of  transient  anger's  hasty  blush, 

But  pale  as  marble  o'er  the  lomb, 

Whose  ghastly  whiteness  aids  its  gloom. 

His  brow  was  bent,  his  eye  was  glazed  ; 

He  raised  his  arm,  and  fiercely  raised, 

And  sternly  shook  his  hand  on  high, 

As  doubling  to  return  or  fly  : 

Impatient  of  his  flight  delayed, 

Here  loud  his  raven  charger  neighed — 

Down  glanced  that  hand,  and  grasped  his  blade  • 

That  sound  had  burst  his  waking  dream, 

As  slumber  starts  at  owlet's  scream. 

The  spur  hath  lanced  his  courser's  sides  ^  ' 

Away,  away,  for  hfe  he  rides : 
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Swift  as  the  hurled  on  high  jerreed  9 

Springs  to  the  touch  his  startled  steed  ; 

The  rock  is  doubled,  and  the  shore 

Shakes  with  the  clattering  tramp  no  more  ; 

The  crag  is  won,  no  more  is  seen 

His  christian  crest  and  haughty  mien. 

*Twas  but  an  instant  he  restrained 

That  fiery  barb  so  sternly  reined  ; 

'Twas  but  a  moment  that  he  stood, 

Then  sped  as  if  by  Death  pursued ; 

But  in  that  instant  o'er  his  soul 

Winters  of  Memory  seemed  to  roU, 

And  gather  in  that  drop  of  time 

A  life  of  pain,  an  age  of  crime. 

0*er  him  who  loves,  or  hates,  or  fears, 

Such  moment  pours  the  grief  of  years  : 

What  ftlt  he  then,  at  ojice  opprest 

By  all  that  mo^t  distracts  the  breast  ? 

That  pause,  which  pondered  o'er  his  fate, 

Oh,  who  its  dreary  length  shall  date  ! 

Though  in  time's  record  nearly  nought. 

It  was  eternity  to  thought  I  . 

For  infinite  as  boundless  space 

The  thought  that  conscience  must  embrace, 

Which  in  itself  can  comprehend 

Wo^  without  name,  or  hope,  or  end. 

The  hour  is  past,  the  Giaour  is  gone  j 
And  did  he  fly  or  fall  alone  ? 
Woe  to  that  Jiour  he  came  or  went! 
The  curse  for  Hassan's  sin  was  sent 
To  turn  a  palace  to  a  tomb  : 
He  came,  he  went,  like  the  Simoom,'" 
That  harbinger  of  fate  and  gloom, 
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Beneath  whose  widely-wasting  breath 
The  very  cypress  droops  to  death — 
Dark  tree,  still  sad  when  others'  grief  is  fkS^ 
The  only  constant  mourner  o*er  the  dead  I 


The  steed  is  vanished  from  the  stall; 
No  serf  is  seen  in  Hassan's  hall  ; 
The  lonely  spider's  thin  grey  pall 
Waves  slowly  widening  o'er  the  wall  ; 
The  bat  builds  in  his  haram  bower  ; 
And  in  the  fortress  of  his  power 
The  owl  usurps  the  beacon-tower  ; 
The  wild-dog  howls  o'er  the  fountain's  brira, 
With  baffled  thirst,  and  famine,  grim  ; 
For  the  stream  has  shrunk  from  its  marble  bed, 
Where  the  weeds  and  the  desolate  dust  are  spread. 
'Twas  sweet  of  yore  to  see  it  play 
And  chase  the  sultriness  of  day, 
As  springing  high  the  silver  dew 
In  whirls  fantastically  flew, 
And  flung  luxurious  coolness  round 
The  air,  and  verdure  o'er  the  ground. 
'Twas  sweet,  when  cloudless  stars  were  bright. 
To  view  the  wave  of  watery  light, 
And  hear  its  melody  by  night. 
And  oft  bad  Hassan's  childhood  played 
Around  the  verge  of  that  cascade ; 
And  oft  upon  his  mother's  breast 
That  sound  had  harmonised  his  rest  ; 
And  oft  had  Hassan's  youth  along 
Its  bank  been  soothed  by  Beauty's  song  ; 
And  softer  seemed  each  melting  tone 
Of  mui-ic  mingled  with  its  own. 
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Biit  De*er  shall  Hassan's  age  repose 

Along  llie  brink  at  twilight's  close  : 

The  slreara  that  filled  that  font  is  fled — 

The  blood  that  warmed  his  heart  is  shed  ' 

And  here  no  more  shall  human  voice 

Be  heard  to  rage,  regret,  rejoice. 

The  last  sad  note  that  swelled  the  gale 

Was  woman's  wildest  funeral  wail : 

TTiat  quenched  in  silence,  all  is  still, 

But  the  lattice  that  flaps  when  the  wind  is  shrill : 

Though  raves  the  gust,  and  floods  the.  rain, 

No  hand  shall  close  its  clasp  again. 

On  desart  sands  'twere  joy  to  scan 

The  rudest  steps  of  fellow  man. 

So  here  the  very  voice  of  grief 

Might  wake  an  echo  like  relief — 

At  least  'twould  say,  «  all  are  not  gone  ; 

There  lingers  life,  though  but  in  one —  » 

For  many  a  gilded  chamber's  there, 

Which  solitude  might  well  forbear ; 

Within  that  dome  as  yet  decay 

Halh  slowly  worked  her  cankering  way — - 

But  gloom  is  gathered  o'er  the  gate, 

Nor  there  the  Fakir's  self  will  wait  ^ 

Nor  there  will  wandering  Dervis«  stay. 

For  bounty  cheers  not  his  delay  ; 

Nor  there  will  weary  stranger  halt 

To  bless  the  sacred  «»  bread  and  salt.  »  " 

Alike  must  wealth  and  poverty 

Pass  heedless  and  unheeded  by. 

For  courtesy  and  pity  died 

With  Hassan  on  the  mountain  side. 

His  roof,  that  refuge  unto  men, 

Is  desolation's  hungry  den. 

0* 
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The  guest  flies  the  hall,  and  the  vassal  from  labonr, 

Since  his  turban  was  cleft  by  the  infiders  sabre  !  *^ 

^  ¥         ^  ♦         -It         ♦         ^ 

I  hear  the  sound  of  coming  feet, 
But  not  a  voice  mine  ear  to  greet  ; 
More  near— each  turban  I  can  scan, 
And  silver-sheathed  ataghan  ;  ^^ 
The  foremost  of  the  band  is  seen, 
An  Emir  by  his  garb  of  green  :  H 
«  Ho  I  vsho  art  thou? — this  low  salam  ^^ 
«t  RepHes  of  Moslem  faith  I  am. 
«   The  burthen  ye  so  gently  bear, 
«  Seems  one  that  claims  your  utmost  care, 
«i  And,  doubtless,  holds  some  precious  freight , 
<t  My  humble  bark  would  gladly  wait.  » 

<!     Thou  speakest  sooth ,  thy  skiff  unmoor, 
M  And  waft  us  from  the  silent  shore  ; 
«  Nay  ,  leave  the  sail  still  furled  ,  and  ply 
M   The  nearest  oar  that's  scattered  by , 
«  And  midway  to  those  rocks  where  sleep 
««  The  channelled  waters  dark  and  deep. 
«  Rest  from  your  task — so — bravely  done, 
«   Our  course  has  been  right  swiftly  run ; 
«  Yet  *tis  the  longest  voyage,  I  trow, 
«   That  one  of—..    ¥         ¥         ¥         ¥ 
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Sullen  it  plunged,  and  slowly  sank, 
The  calm  wave  rippled  to  the  bank ; 
I  watched  it  as  it  sank,  mcthought 
Some  motion  from  the  current  caught 
Bestirred  it  more, — 'twas  but  the  beam 
That  chequered  o'er  the  liying  stream  ; 
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I  gazed,  till  vanishing  from  view, 

Like  lessening  pebble  it  withdrew ; 

Still  less  and  less,  a  speck  of  white 

That  gemmed  the  tide,  then  mocked  the  sight; 

And  ail  its  hidden  secrets  sleep, 

Known  but  to  Genii  of  the  deep, 

Which,  trembling  in  their  coral  caves, 

They  dare  not  whisper  to  the  waves. 


As  rising  on  its  purple  wing 
The  insect-queen  *^  of  easlern  spring, 
0*er  emerald  meadows  of  Kashineer 
Invites  the  young  pursuer  near. 
And  leads  him  on  from  flower  to  flower 
A  weary  chase  and  wasted  hour. 
Then  leaves  him,  as  it  soars  on  high 
With  panting  heart  and  tearful  eye : 
So  Beauty  lures  the  full-grown  child, 
With  hue  as  bright ,  and  wing  as  wild  ; 
A  chase  of  idle  hopes  and  fears. 
Begun  in  folly,  closed  in  tears. 
If  won,  to  equal  ills  betrayed, 
Woe  waits  the  insect  and  the  maid; 
A  life  of  pain,  the  loss  of  peace. 
From  infant's  play,  and  man's  caprice  : 
The  lovely  toy  so  fiercely  sought,: 
Hath  lost  its  charm  by  heing  caOght, 
For  every  touch  that  wooed  its  stay 
Halh  brushed  its  brightest  hues  away, 
Till  charm,  and  hue,  and  beauty  gone, 
'Tis  left  to  fly  or  fall  alone. 
With  wounded  wing,  or  bleeding  breast, 
Ah!  where  shall  cither  victim  rest? 
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Can  this  witli  faded  pinion  soar 
From  rose  to  tulip  as  before? 
Or  Beauty,  blighted  in  an  hour , 
Find  joy  within  her  broken  bower? 
No  :  gayer  insects  fluttering  by 
Ne*er  droop  the  wing  o'er  those  that  die, 
And  loveher  things  have  mercy  shown 
To  every  faihng  but  their  o^vn, 
And  every  woe  a  tear  can  claim 
Except  an  erring  sister's  shame. 

¥  *  ■¥  '^  ¥  ¥  -¥ 

The  mind,  that  broods  o'er  guilty  woes^ 

Is  like  the  scorpion  girt  by  fire, 
In  circle  narrowing  as  it  glows, 
The  flames  around  their  captive  close, 
Till  inly  searched  by  thousand  throes, 

And  maddening  in  her  irp, 
One  sad  and  sole  relief  she  knows. 
The  sting  she  nourished  for  her  foes, 
Whose  venom  never  yet  was  vain, 
Gives  but  one  pang,  and  cures  all  pain, 
And  darts  into  her  desperaJe  brain  : 
So  do  the  dark  in  soul  expire, 
Or  live  like  scorpion  girt  by  fire ;  '^ 
So  writhes  the  mind  remorse  hath  riven , 
Unfit  for  earth,  undoomed  for  heaven, 
Darkness  above,  despair  beneath, 
Around  it  (lame,  within  it  death  I 

¥¥¥■¥¥¥  M 

Black  Hassan  from  the  haram  flies, 
Nor  bends  on  woman's  form  his  eyes ; 
The  unwonted  chase  each  hour  employs. 
Yet  shares  he  not  the  hunter's  joys. 
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Not  thus  was  Hassan  wont  to  fly 

When  Leila  dwelt  in  his  Serai. 

Doth  Leila  there  no  longer  dwell  ? 

That  tale  can  only  Hassan  tell : 

Strange  rumours  in  our  city  say 

Upon  that  eve  she  fled  away 

When  Rhamazan's  last  sun  was  set,  '^ 

And  flashing  from  each  minaret 

Millions  of  lamps  proclaimed  the  feast 

Of  Bairam  through  the  boundless  East. 

'Twas  then  she  went  as  to  the  bath, 

Which  Hassan  vainly  searched  in  wrath  ; 

For  she  was  flown  her  master's  rage 

In  likeness  of  a  Georgian  page, 

And  far  beyond  the  Moslem's  power 

Had  wronged  him  with  the  faithless  Giaour. 

Somewhat  of  this  ha  1  Hassan  deemed ; 

But  still  so  fond,  so  fair  she  seemed, 

Too  well  he  trusted  to  the  slave 

Whose  treachery  deserved  a  grave  : 

And  on  that  eve  had  gone  to  mosque. 

And  thence  to  feast  in  his  kiosk. 

Such  is  the  tale  his  Nubians  tell, 

Who  did  not  watch  their  charge  too  well ; 

But  others  say,  that  on  that  night, 

By  pale  Phingari's  '9  trembling  light, 

The  Giaour  upon  his  jet  black  stcod 

Was  seen,  but  seen  alone  to  speed 

With  bloody  spur  along  the  shore. 

Nor  maid  nor  page  behind  him  bore. 


Her  eye's  dark  charm  'twere  vain  to  ttU, 
ut  gaze  oa  thai  Of  the  Gazell^^ 
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It  will  assist  thy  fancy  well; 

As  large,  as  languishingly  dark, 

But  soul  beamed  forth  in  every  spark 

That  darted  from  beneath  the  Hd, 

Bright  as  the  jewel  of  Giamschid.^° 

Yea,  Soul  J  and  should  our  prophet  say 

That  form  was  nought  but  breathing  clay. 

By  Alia !  I  would  answer  nay  j 

Though  on  Al-Sirat's  *'  arch  I  stood, 

Which  totters  o'er  the  fiery  flood, 

With  paradise  within  my  view, 

And  all  his  Houris  beckoning  through. 

Oh  Iwho  young  Leila's  glance  could  read 

And  keep  that  portion  of  his  creed  ^* 

Which  saith  that  woman  is  but  dust, 

A  soulless  toy  for  tyrant's  lust  ? 

On  her  might  Muftis  gaze,  and  own 

That  through  her  eye  the  Immortal  shone ; 

On  her  fair  cheeks  unfading  hue 

The  young  pomegranate's  ^^  blossoms  strew 

Their  bloom  in  blushes  ever  new  ; 

Her  hair  in  hyacinthine  ^+  flow, 

When  left  to  roll  its  folds  below, 

As  midst  her  handmaids  in  the  hall 

She  stood  superior  to  them  all, 

Hath  swept  the  marble  where  her  feet 

Gleamed  whiter  than  the  mountain  sleet 

Ere  from  the  cloud  that  gave  it  birth 

It  fell,  and  caught  one  stain  of  earth. 

The  cygnet  nobly  walks  the  water; 

So  moved  on  earth  Circassia's  daughter, 

The  loveliest  bird  of  Frangucstan  I  ^^ 

As  rears  her  crest  the  ruffled  swan, 
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And  Spurns  the  wave  with  wings  of  pride, 
When  pass  the  steps  of  stranger  man 

Along  the  banks  that  bound  her  tide; 
Thus  rose  fair  Leila's  whiter  neck : — 
Thus  armed  with  beauty  would  she  check 
Intrusion's  glance,  till  folly's  gaze 
Shrunk  from  the  charms  it  meant  to  praise. 
Thus  high  and  graceful  was  her  gait; 
Her  heart  as  tender  to  her  mate; 
Her  mate — stern  Hassan,  who  was  he  ? 
Alas!  that  name  was  not  for  thee! 

Stern  Hassan  hath  a  journey  ta'en 
"With  twenty  vassals  in  his  train. 
Each  armed,  as  best  becomes  a  man, 
With  arquebuss  and  ataghan  ; 
The  chief  before,  as  decked  for  war, 
Bears  in  his  belt  the  scimitar 
Stained  with  the  best  of  Amaut  blood, 
When  in  the  pass  the  rebels  stood, 
And  few  returned  to  tell  the  tale 
Of  what  befell  in  Fame's  vale. 
The  pistols  which  his  girdle  bore 
Were  those  that  once  a  pasha  wore, 
Which  still,  though  gemmed  and  bossed  with  gold, 
Even  robbers  tremble  to  behold. 
'Tis  said  he  goes  to  woo  a  bride 
More  true  than  her  who  left  his  side  ; 
The  faithless  slave  that  broke  her  bower, 
And,  worse  than  faithless,  for  a  Giaour! 
♦  ♦  *  -!«  ♦  ♦  * 

The  5un's  last  rays  are  on  the  hlll^ 
And  sparkle  ia  the  fountain  rill, 
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Whose  welcome  waters,  cool  and  clear, 
Draw  blessings  from  the  mountaineer  : 
Here  may  the  loitering  mercbant  Greek 
Find  that  repose  'twere  vain  to  seek 
In  cities  lodged  too  near  his  lord , 
And  trembling  for  his  secret  hoard — 
Here  may  he  rest  where  none  can  see, 
In  crowds  a  slave,  in  deserts  free; 
And  with  forbidden  wine  may  stain 
The  bowl  a  Moslem  must  not  drain. 
¥         *         ^         ¥         ^         *         ¥ 

The  foremost  Tartar's  in  the  gap, 
Conspicuous  by  his  yellow  cap ; 
The  rest  in  lengthening  line  the  while 
Wind  slowly  through  the  long  defile  : 
Above,  the  mountain  rears  a  peak, 
Where  vultures  whet  the  thirsty  beak. 
And  theirs  may  be  a  feast  to-night , 
Shall  tempt  them  down  ere  morrow's  light ; 
Beneath,  a  river's  wintry  stream 
Has  shrunk  before  the  summer  beam. 
And  left  a  channel  bleak  and  bare, 
Save  shrubs  that  spring  to  perish  there  : 
Each  side  the  midway  path  there  lay 
Small  broken  crags  of  granite  gray, 
By  time,  or  mountain  lightning,  riven 
From  summits  clad  in  mists  of  heaven; 
For  where  is  he  that  hath  beheld 
The  peak  of  Liakura  unveiled  ? 


They  reach  the  grove  of  pine  at  last : 
Bismillah!  ^^  now  the  peril's  past; 
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«t   For  yonder  view  the  opening  plain, 

H  And  there  we'll  prick  our  steeds  amain  : 

The  Chiaus  spake,  and  as  he  saifi, 

A  bullet  whistled  o'er  his  head ; 

The  foremost  Tartar  bites  the  ground  I 

Scarce  had  they  time  to  check  the  rein, 
Swift  from  their  steeds  the  riders  bound  j 

But  three  shall  never  mount  again  : 
Unseen  the  foes  that  gave  the  wound, 

The  dying  ask  revenge  in  vain. 
With  steel  unsheathed,  and  carbine  bent, 
Some  o'er  their  courser's  harness  leant, 

Half  sheltered  by  the  steed  ; 
Some  fly  behind  the  nearest  rock, 
And  there  await  the  coming  shook, 

Nor  tamely  stand  to  bleed 
Beneath  the  shaft  of  foes  unseen, 
Who  dare  not  quit  their  craggy  screen. 
Stern  Hassan  only  from  his  horse 
Disdains  to  light,  and  keeps  bis  course. 
Till  fiery  flashes  in  the  van 
Proclaim  too  sure  the  robber-clan 
Have  well  secured  the  only  way 
Could  now  avail  the  promised  prey ; 
Then  curled  his  very  beard  ^^  with  ire, 
And  glared  his  eye  with  fiercer  fire  : 
a  Though  far  and  near  the  bullets  hiss, 
«  I've  scaped  a  bloodier  hour  than  this.  »» 
And  now  the  foe  their  covert  quit, 
And  call  his  vassals  to  submit; 
But  Hassan's  frown  and  furious  word 
Are  dreaded  more  than  hostile  sword, 
Nor  of  his  little  band  a  man 
Resigned  carbine  or  ataghan, 
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Nor  raised  the  craven  cry,  Amaun  !  *' 
In  fuller  sight,  more  near  and  near, 
The  lately  ambushed  foes  appear, 
And,  issuing  from  the  grove,  advance 
Some  who  on  battle-charger  prance. 
Who  leads  them  on  with  foreign  brand, 
Far  flashing  in  his  red  right  hand  ? 
«  'Tis  he  !  *tis  he  !  I  know  him  now  ; 
«  I  know  him  by  his  pallid  brow  ; 
«  I  know  him  by  the  evil  eye  ^9 
«  That  aids  his  envious  treachery  ; 
«  I  know  him  by  his  jet-black  barb  '- 
«  Though  now  arrayed  in  Arnaut  garb, 
M  Apostate  from  his  own  vile  faith, 
«  It  shall  not  save  him  from  the  death  ; 
«  'Tis  he  !  well  met  in  any  hour ! 
«  Lost  Leila's  love,  accursed  Giaour  I  » 

As  rolls  the  river  into  Ocean, 
In  sable  torrent  wildly  streaming  ; 

As  the  sea-tide*s  opposing  motion, 
In  azure  column  proudly  gleaming, 
Beats  back  the  current  many  a  rood, 
In  curling  foam  and  mingling  flood. 
While  eddying  whirl,  and  breaking  wave, 
Boused  by  the  blast  of  winter  rave; 
Through  sparkling  spray,  in  thundering  clash, 
The  lightnings  of  the  waters  flash 
In  awful  whiteness  o'er  the  shore. 
That  shines  and  shakes  beneath  the  roar  ; 
Thus — as  the  stream  and  Ocean  greet. 
With  weaves  that  madden  as  they  meet — 
Thus  join  the  bands,  whom  mutual  wrong, 
And  fate,  and  fury,  drive  along. 
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The  bickering  sabres'  shivering  jar; 

Aiifi  pealing  wide  or  ringing  near 

Its  echoes  on  the  throbbing  ear, 
The  deathshot  hissing  from  afar; 
The  shock  ,  the  shout,  the  groan  of  war, 

Reverberate  along  that  vale, 

More  suited  to  the  shepherd's  tale  : 
Though  few  the  numbers — theirs  the  strife, 
That  neither  spares  nor  speaks  for  life ! 
Ah  !  fondly  youthful  hearts  can  press. 
To  seize  and  share  the  dear  caress ; 
But  Love  itself  could  never  pant 
For  all  that  Beauty  sighs  to  grant 
With  half  the  fervour  Hate  bestows 
Upon  the  last  embrace  of  foes, 
When  grapplJi^g  in  the  fij;ht  they  fold 
Those  arras  that  ne'er  i-hall  lose  their  hold  ; 
Friends  meet  to  part ;  Love  laughs  at  faith ; 
True  foes  once  met,  are  joined  till  death  I 


With  sabre  shivered  to  the  hilt, 
Yet  dripping  with  ihe  blood  he  spilt; 
y«*t  strained  within  the  severed  hand 
W:  ich  quivers  round  that  faithless  brand; 
His  turban  far  behind  him  rolled, 
And  cleft  in  twain  its  firmest  fold  ; 
His  flowing  robe  by  falchion  torn. 
And  crimson  as  those  clouds  of  morn 
That,  streaked  with  dusky  red,  portend 
The  day  shall  have  a  stormy  end; 
A  ftain  on  every  bush  that  bore 
A  fragment  of  his  palampore,  ^'^ 
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His  breast  with  wounds  unnumbered  riven, 
His  back  to  earth,  his  face  to  heaven, 
Fall'n  Hassan  lies— his  unclosed  eye 
Yet  lowering  on  his  enemy, 
As  if  the  hour  that  sealed  his  fate 
Surviving  left  his  quenchless  hate  ; 
And  o'er  him  bends  that  foe  with  brow 
As  dark  as  his  that  bled  below. — 
■¥■¥¥*  ^  ^ 

H  Yes,  Leila  sleeps  beneath  the  wave, 
u  But  his  shall  be  a  redder  grave  ; 
«  Her  spirit  pointed  well  the  steel 
n   Which  taught  that  felon  heart  to  feel. 
«  He  called  the  Prophet,  but  his  power 
«<   Was  vain  against  the  vengeful  Giaour  : 
H  He  called  on  Alia — but  the  word 
«  Arose  unheeded  or  unheard. 
M  Thou  Paynim  fool !  could  Leila's  prayer 
«e  Be  passed,  and  thine  accorded  there  ? 
M   I  watched  my  time,  I  leagued  with  these, 
«  The  traitor  in  his  turn  to  seize ; 
«   My  wrath  is  wreaked,  the  deed  is  done, 
«   And  now  I  go — but  go  alone.   » 

¥¥¥■¥¥¥ 
¥¥¥¥¥¥ 


The  browzing  camels'  bells  are  tinkling  : 
His  mother  looked  from  her  lattice  high — 

She  saw  the  dews  of  eve  besprinkling 
The  pasture  green  beneath  her  eye, 

She  saw  the  planets  faintly  twinkling  : 
«  'Tis  twilight — sure  his  train  is  nigh.  » 
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She  could  nol  rest  in  the  garden-bower, 

But  gazed  through  the  grate  of  his  steepest  tower  : 

«   Why  comes  he  not  ?  his  steeds  are  fleet, 

«  Nor  shrink  they  from  the  summer  heat ; 

«  Why  sends  not  the  bridegroom  his  promised  gift  ? 

«  Is  his  heart  more  cold,  or  his  barb  less  swift  ? 

»•   Oh,  false  reproach!  yon  Tartar  now 

«t  Has  gained  our  nearest  mountain's  brow, 

«   And  warily  the  steep  descends, 

«  And  now  within  the  valley  bends  ; 

«  And  he  bears  the  gift  at  his  saddle  bow — 

«  How  could  I  deem  his  courser  slow  ? 

«  Right  well  my  largess  shall  repay 

««  His  welcome  speed,  and  weary  way.  >» 

The  Tartar  lighted  at  the  gale. 

But  scarce  upheld  his  fainting  weight  : 

His  swarthy  visage  spake  distress, 

But  this  might  be  from  weariness  ; 

His  garb  with  sanguine  spots  was  dyed, 

But  these  might  be  from  his  courser's  side  ; 

He  drew  the  token  from  Lis  vest — 

Angel  of  Death  !  *tis  Hassan's  cloven  crest  ! 

His  calpac  ^*  rent — his  caftan  red— 

«  Lady,  a  fearful  bride  thy  son  hath  wed  : 

'«  Mc,  not  from  mercy,  did  they  spare, 

M  But  this  empurpled  pledge  to  bear. 

«  Peace  to  the  brave  I  whose  blood  is  spilt :  ^ 

o  Woe  to  the  Giaour  !  for  his  the  guilt.  »« 


A  turban  ^*  carved  in  coarsest  stone, 
A  pillar  with  rank  weeds  o'ergrown, 
Whereon  can  now  be  scarcely  read 
The  Koran  vewe  that  mourns  the  dead, 
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Point  out  the  spot  where  Hassan  fell 

A  victim  in  that  lonely  dell. 

There  sleeps  as  true  an  Osmanlie 

As  e'er  at  Mecca  bent  the  knee  ; 

As  ever  scorned  forbidden  wine, 

Or  prayed  with  face  towards  the  shrine, 

In  orisons  resumed  anew 

At  solemn  sound  of  «•  Alia  Hu  !  »  ^^ 

Yet  died  he  by  a  stranger's  hand, 

And  stranger  in  his  native  land  j 

Yet  died  he  as  in  arms  he  stood, 

And  unavenged,  at  least  in  blood. 

But  him  the  maids  of  Paradise 

Impatient  ta  their  hails  invite. 
And  the  dark  heaven  of  Houri's  eyes 

On  him  shall  glance  for  ever  bright  ; 
They  come — their  kerchiefs  green  they  wave, ^^ 
And  welcome  with  a  kiss  the  brave  ! 
Who  falls  in  battle  'gainst  a  Giaour 
Is  worthiest  an  immortal  bower. 

*  ^  *  ^  ¥  ¥  ¥ 

But  thou,  false  Infidel  I  shalt  writhe 
Beneath  avenging  Monkir's  scythe  ;  ^^ 
And  from  its  torment  'scape  alone 
To  wander  round  lost  Eblis'  throne  ;  ^^ 
And  fire  unquenched,  unquenchable. 
Around,  within,  thy  heart  shall  dwell  j 
Nor  ear  can  hear  nor  tongue  can  tell 
The  tortures  of  that  inward  hell ! 
But  first,  on  earth  as  Vampire  ^^  spnt, 
Thy  corse  shall  from  its  tomb  be  rent : 
Then  ghastly  haunt  thy  native  p'ace, 
And  suck  the  blood  of  all  thy  race  ; 
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here  from  thy  daugther,  sister,  wife, 

t  micliiight  drain  the  stream  of  hfe  ; 

i  et  loathe  the  haiiquet  which  perforce 

Must  feed  ihy  livid  hving  corse  : 

Thy  victims  ere  they  yet  expire 

Shall  know  the  demon  for  their  sire, 

As  cursing  thee,  thou  cursing  them, 

Thy  flowers  are  withered  on  the  stem. 

But  one  tliat  for  thy  crime  must  fall, 

The  youngest,  most  beloved  of  all, 

Shall  bless  thee  with  a  father's  name — 

That  word  shall  wrap  thy  heart  in  flame  I 

Yet  must  thou  end  ihy  task,  and  mark 

Her  cheek's  last  tinge,  her  eye*s  last  spark, 

And  the  last  glassy* glance  must  view 

Which  freezes  o'er  its  lifeless  blue ; 

Then  with  unhallowed  hand  shalt  tear 

The  tresses  of  her  yellow  hair, 

Of  which  in  life  a  lock  when  shorn 

Afiection*s  fondest  pledge  was  worn ; 

But  now  is  borne  away  by  thee, 

Memorial  of  thine  agony  I^ 

Wet  with  thine  own  best  blood  shall  drip  ^* 

Thy  gnashing  tooth  and  haggard  lip  j 

Then  stalking  to  thy  sullen  grave, 

Go — and  with  Gouls  and  Afrits  rave; 

Till  these  in  horror  shrink  away 

rora  spectre  more  accursed  than  they! 
♦  ♦         ♦         -«t         -<t         ♦ 

u   How  name  ye  yon  lone  Caloyer? 

M   His  features  I  have  scanned  before 
«    In  mine  own  land  :  *tis  many  a  year, 

«  Since,  dashing  by  the  lonely  shore, 
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««  I  saw  liim  urge  as  fleet  a  steed 

«   As  ever  served  a  horseman's  need. 

u  But  once  1  saw  that  face,  yet  then 

«   It  was  so  marked  with  inward  pain, 

M  I  could  not  pass  it  by  again ; 

«   It  breathes  the  same  dark  spirit  now, 

«  As  death  were  stamped  upon  his  brow.  » 

«   *Tis  twice  three  years  at  summer  tide 

u  Since  first  among  our  freres  he  caine ; 
«   And  here  it  soothes  him  to  abide 

a  For  some  dark  deed  he  will  not- name. 
«  But  never  at  our  vesper  prayer, 
«   Nor  e'er  before  confession  chair 
«   Kneels  he,  nor  recks  he  when  arise 
«   Incense  or  anthem  to  the  skies, 
«   But  broods  within  his  cell  alone, 
«   His  faith  and  race  alike  unknown. 
«  The  sea  from  Paynira  land  he  crost , 
«   And  here  ascended  from  the  coast ; 
u  Yet  seems  he  not  of  Othraan  race, 
«   But  only  Christian  io  his  face  : 
«   I'd  judge  him  some  stray  renegade, 
«*  Repentant  of  the  change  he  made, 
u  Save  that  he  shuns  our  holy  shrine, 
«  Nor  tastes  the  sacred  bread  and  wine. 
«  Great  largess  to  these  walls  he  brought, 
«  And  thus  our  abbot's  favour  bought ; 
«  But  were  I  Prior,  not  a  day 
<i  Should  brook  such  stranger's  further  stay, 
«  Or  pent  within  our  penance  cell 
«  Should  doom  him  there  for  aye  to  dw  ell. 
«  Much  in  bis  visions  mutters  he 
«  Of  maiden  'whelmed  beneath  the  sea  ; 
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K  Of  sabres  clasbiog,  focraen  flying, 
<•  Wrongs  avenged,  and  Moslem  dying. 
♦<   On  cliff  he  hath  been  known  to  stand, 
M   And  rave  as  to  some  bloody  hand 
«.   Fresh  severed  from  its  parent  limb, 
M   Invisible  to  all  but  him, 
«   Which  beckons  onward  to  his  grave, 
u  And  lures  to  leap  into  the  wave.  » 


Dark  and  unearthly  is  the  scowl 

That  glares  beneath  his  dusky  cowl : 

The  flash  of  that  dilating  eye 

Reveals  too  much  of  times  gone  by ; 

Though  varying,  indistinct  its  hue, 

Oft  will  his  glance  the  gazer  rue. 

For  in  it  lurks  that  nameless  spell 

VMiich  speaks,  itself  unspeakable, 

A  spirit  yet  unquelled  and  high, 

That  claims  and  keeps  ascendancy  ; 

And  like  the  bird  whose  pinions  quake, 

But  cannot  fly  the  gazing  snake. 

Will  others  quail  beneath  his  look, 

Nor  'scape  the  glance  they  scarce  can  brook. 

From  him  the  half-afifrighted  Friar 

When  met  alone  would  fain  retire, 

As  if  that  eye  and  bitter  smile 

Transferred  to  others  fear  and  guile : 

I>(ot  oft  to  smile  descendeth  he, 

And  when  he  doth  'tis  sad  to  seo 

That  he  but  mocks  at  misery. 

How  that  pale  lipe  will  curl  and  quiver  ! 

Then  fix  once  more  as  if  for  ever ; 


¥♦ 
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As  if  his  sorrow  or  disdain 

Forbade  him  e'er  to  smile  again. 

Well  were  it  so — such  ghastly  rairth 

From  joyaiiiice  ne'er  derived  its  birth. 

But  sadder  still  it  were  to  trace 

What  once  were  feelings  in  that  face  ; 

Time  hath  not  yet  the  features  fixed, 

But  brighter  traits  with  evil  mixed  ; 

And  there  are  hues  not  always  faded, 

Which  speak  a  mind  not  all  degraded 

Even  by  the  crimes  through  which  it  waded  i 

The  common  crowd  but  see  the  gloom 

Of  wayward  deeds,  and  fitting  doom  • 

The  close  observer  can  espy 

A  noble  soul,  and  lineage  high  : 

Alas  !  though  both  bestowed  in  vain, 

Which  Grief  could  change,  and  Guilt  could  stain, 

It  was  no  vulgar  tenement 

To  which  such  lofty  gifts  were  lent, 

And  still  with  little  less  than  dread 

On  such  the  sight  is  riveted. 

The  roofless  tot,  decayed  and  rent, 

Will  scarce  delay  the  passer  by  ; 
The  tower  by  war  or  tempest  bent, 
While  yet  may  frown  one  battlement, 

Demands  and  daunts  the  stranger's  eye  ; 
Each  ivied  «rch,  and  pillar  lone. 
Pleads  haughtily  for  glories  gone  ! 


M  His  floating  robe  around  him  folding, 

«  Slow  swteps  he  through  the  columned  aisle; 

«  With  dread  beheld,  with  gloom  beholding 
n  The  rites  that  sanctify  the  pile. 
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u  But  when  the  anthom  .shakes  the  choir, 

a   Anil  kticd  the  monks,  his  steps  retire  ; 

«   By  yonder  lone  and  wavering  torch 

«   His  aspect  glares  within  the  porch  ^ 

V  There  will  he  pause  till  all  is  done — 

u   And  hear  ihc  prayer,  but  utter  nojie. 

a  See — by  the  halt- illumined  wall 

n  His  hood  fly  bark,  his  dark  hair  fall, 

«   That  pale  brow  wildly  wreathing  round, 

«  As  if  the  Gorgon  there  had  bound 

«  The  sablest  of  the  serpent-braid 

«  That  o*er  her  fearful  forehead  strayed  : 

M   For  he  dcchnes  the  convent  oath, 

«c   And  leaves  those  locks  unhallowed  growth, 

«   But  wears  oin  garb  in  all  beside  ; 

«   And,  not  from  piety  but  pride, 

«  Gives  wealth  to  walls  that  never  Iieard 

«   Of  his  one  holy  vow  nor  word. 

M  Lo  ! — mark  ye,  as  the  harmony 

«t   Peals  louder  praises  to  the  s]iy, 

«c   That  livid  cheek,  that  stony  air  *" 

M  Of  mixed  delianee  and  despair  I 

<■*  Saint  Francis,  keep  him  from  the  shrmc  ! 

«   Else  may  we  dread  the  wrath  divine 

«   Made  manifest  by  awful  sign. 

•«   If  ever  evil  angel  bore 

«  The  form  of  mortal,  such  he  wore  : 

H   By  all  my  hope  of  sins  forgiven, 

<«   Such  looks  are  not  of  earth  nor  heaven  I  >> 

To  love  the  softest  hearts  are  prone. 
But  such  can  ne'er  be  all  his  own  ; 
Too  timid  in  his  woes  lo  share, 
ioo  Dieck  to  meet,  or  brave  de  >  -j: 
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And  sterner  hearts  alone  may  feel 

The  wound  that  time  can  never  heal. 

The  rugged  metal  of  the  mine 

Must  burn  before  its  surface  shine, 

But  plunged  within  the  furnace-flame, 

It  bends  and  melts — though  still  the  same 

Then  tempered  to  thy  want,  or  will, 

Twill  serve  thee  to  defend  or  kill ; 

A  breast-plate  for  thine  hour  of  need, 

Or  blade  to  bid  thy  foeman  bleed  ; 

But  if  a  dagger's  form  it  bear, 

Let  those  who  shape  its  edge,  beware  I 

Thus  passion's  fire,  and  woman's  art, 

Can  turn  and  tame  the  sterner  heart  ; 

From  these  its  form  and  tone  are  ta'en. 

And  what  they  make  it,  must  remain, 

But  break — before  it  bend  again. 
^  ¥  *  ■¥  *  ¥ 

¥¥**¥* 

If  solitude  succeed  to  grief, 
Release  from  pain  is  slight  relief^ 
The  vacant  bosom's  wilderness 
Might  thank  the  pang  that  made  it  less. 
We  loathe  what  none  are  left  to  share  : 
Even  bliss — 'twere  woe  alone  to  bear  ; 
The  heart  once  left  thus  desolate 
Must  fly  at  last  for  ease — to  hate. 
It  IS  as  if  the  dead  could  feel 
The  icy  worm  around  them  steal, 
And  shudder,  as  the  reptiles  creep 
To  revel  o'er  their  rotting  sleep, 
Without  the  power  to  scare  away 
The  cold  consumers  of  their  clay  I 
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It  IS  as  if  the  desart-biid,  ^9 

Whose  beak  unlocks  her  bosom's  stream 

To  still  her  famished  nestlings'  scream, 
Nor  mourns  a  life  to  them  transferred, 
Should  rend  her  rash  devoted  breast, 
And  find  them  flown  her  empty  nest. 
The  keenest  pangs  the  wretched  find 

Are  rapture  to  the  dreary  void, 
The  leafless  desart  of  the  mind, 

The  waste  of  feelings  unemployed. 
Who  would  be  doomed  to  gaze  upon 
A  sky  without  a  cloud  or  sun  ? 
Less  hideous  far  the  tempest's  roar 
Than  ne'er  to  brave  the  billows  more — 
Thrown,  when  the  war  of  winds  is  o'er,, 
A  lonely  wreck  on  fortune's  shore, 
'Mid  sullen  calm,  and  silent  bay, 
Unseen  to  drop  by  dull  decay  ; — 
Belter  to  sink  beneath  the  shock. 
Thin  moulder  piecemeal  on  the  rock  ! 


Father  !  thy  days  have  passed  in  peace, 
«  Mid  counted  beads,  and  countless  prayi 
To  bid  the  sins  of  others  cease, 
M  Thyself  without  a  crime  or  care. 
Save  transient  ills  that  all  must  bear. 
Has  been  thy  lot  from  youth  to  age  ; 
And  thou  wilt  bless  thee  from  the  rage 
Of  passions  fierce  and  uncontrolled. 
Such  as  thy  peniteuls  unfold. 
Whose  secret  sins  and  sorrows  rest 
WitluQ  thy  pure  and  pitying  breast. 
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<  Mj  days,  though  fev/,  liave  passed  below 

<  In  much  of  joy ,  but  more  of  woe  ; 
I  Yet  still  in  hours  of  love  or  strife, 

<  I've  'scaped  the  weariness  of  life  : 

c  Kow  leagued  with  friends,  now  girt  by  foes, 

<  I  loathed  the  languor  of  repose. 

«  Now  notliing  left  to  love  or  hale, 

i<  No  more  with  hope  or  pride  elate, 

i  I'd  rather  be  the  thing  that  crawls 

<  Most  noxious  o'er  a  dungeon's  walls, 
''  Than  pass  my  dull,  unvarying  days, 

I   Condemned  to  meditate  and  gaze, 
c   Yet ,  lurks  a  wii^h  within  ray  breast 
:«   For  rest — but  not  to  feel  'tis  rest. 
«   Soon  shall  mv  fate  that  wi.sh  fulfd  ; 

««   And  1  shall  sleep  without  the  dream 
«'   Of  what  1  was,  and  would  be  still, 

«   Dark  as  to  thee  my  deeds  may  seem  : 
«   My  memory  now  is  but  the  tomb 
"   Of  joys  long  dead  ;  my  hope,  their  doom  ; 
«   Though  better  to  have  died  with  those, 
(.   Than  bear  a  life  of  lingering  woes. 
»  TJy  spirit  shrunk  not  to  sustain 
«   The  searching  throes  of  ceaseless,  pain  j 
it   Nor  sought  the  self-accorded  grave 
«   Of  ancient  fool  'and  modern  knave  : 
«<  Yet  death  I  have  not  feared  to  meet ; 
«   And  in  the  held  it  had  been  sweet  , 
«  Had  danger  wooed  me  on  to  move 
«(   The  slave  of  glory,  not  of  love. 
M   I've  braved  it— not  for  honour's  boast ; 
u  I  smile  at  laurels  won  or  lost; 
«  To  such  let  others  carve  their  way, 
«  For  high  renown,  or  hireling  pay  : 
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liul  place  Again  before  my  eyes 
Aught  that  I  deem  a  worthy  prize ; 
The  maid  1  love,  the  man  1  hate, 
And  I  will  hunt  the  steps  of  fate, 
To  save  or  slay,  as  these  require, 
Through  rending  steel,  and  rolling  fire; 
Nor  need'st  thou  doubt  this  speech  from  one 
Who  would  hut  do — what  he  hath  done. 
Death  is  but  what  the  haughty  brave, 
The  weak  must  bear,  the  wretch  must  crave; 
Then  let  life  go  to  him  v/ho  gave  : 
I  have  not  quailed  to  danger's  brow 
When  high  and  happy — need  I  now? 


I  loved  her,  friar  I  nay,  adored — 
«   But  these  are  words  that  all  can  n?e — 
1  proved  it  more  in  deed  than  word; 
There's  blood  upon  lliat  dinted  sword, 
M   A  Ftain  its  steel  can  never  lose  : 
'Twas  shed  for  her,  who  died  for  me, 
«  It  warmed  the  heart  of  one  abhorred  : 
Nay,  start  not— no — nor  bend  thy  knee, 
«  Nor  midst  my  sins  such  act  record  ; 
Thou  wilt  absolve  me  from  the  deed, 
For  he  was  hostile  to  thy  creed  ! 
The  very  name  of  Nazarene 
Was  wormwood  to  his  Paynim  spleen. 
Uugraleful  fool  I  since  but  for  brands 
Well  wielded  in  some  hardy  hands, 
And  wounds  by  Galileans  given, 
The  surest  pass  to  Turkish  heaven, 
For  him  his  Houris  still  might  wait 
Impatient  at  the  prophet's  gate. 
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<t  I  loved  her-.-Iove  will  find  its  way 

«  Through  paths  where  wolves  would  fear  to  prey, 

«  And  if  it  dares  enough,  'twere  hard 

«  If  passion  met  not  some  reward — 

«  No  matter  how,  or  where,  or  why, 

M  I  did  not  vainly  seek,  nor  sigh  ; 

M  Yet  sometimes,  with  remorse,  in  vain 

«  I  wish  she  had  not  loved  again. 

«  She  died — I  dare  not  tell  thee  how ; 

«  But  look — 'tis  written  on  my  brow ! 

«  There  read  of  Cain  the  curse  and  crime, 

«  In  characters  unworn  by  time  : 

«  Still,  ere  thou  dost  condemn  me,  pause  ; 

M   Not  mine  the  act,  though  I  the  cause^ 

u  Yet  did  he  but  what  I  had  done 

«  Had  she  been  false  to  more  than  one, 

«   Faithless  to  him,  he  gave  the  blowj 

«   But  true  to  me,  I  laid  him  low  : 

«  However  deserved  her  doom  might  be, 

H  Her  treachery  was  truth  to  me  ; 

«  To  me  she  gave  her  heart,  that  all 

«   Which  tyranny  can  ne'er  enthrall ; 

«  And  J,  alas !  too  late  to  save ! 

«  Yet  all  I  then  could  give,  I  gave, 

«  *Twas  some  relief,  our  foe  a  grave. 

«   His  death  sits  lightly  ;  but  her  fate 

«  Has  made  me — what  thou  well  may'st  hate. 
«   His  doom  was  sealed — he  knew  it  well, 

«  Warned  by  the  voice  of  stern  Taheer, 

«  Deep  in  whose  darkly  boding  ear 

«  The  deathshot  pealed  of  murder  near, 
«   As  filed  the  troop  to  where  they  fell! 

u  He  died  too  in  the  battle  broil, 

»   A  time  that  hceJs  nor  pnin  nor  toil ; 
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c  One  cry  to  Mahomet  for  aid, 

«  One  prayer  to  Alia,  all  he  macle: 

(  He  knew  and  crossed  me  in  the  fray — 

I  I  gazed  upon  hiin  where  he  lay, 

•  And  watched  his  spirit  ebb  away  : 

«  Though  pierced  like  Pard  by  hunters*  steel, 
«   He  felt  not  half  that  now  I  feci. 
I   I  searched,  but  vainly  searched,  to  find 
«  The  workings  of  a  wounded  mind  ; 
«   Each  feature  of  that  sullen  corse 
«  Betrayed  his  rage,  but  no  remorse. 
I  Oh  !  what  had  Vengeance  given  to  trace 
«   Despair  upon  his  dying  face  I 
«   The  late  repentance  of  that  hour, 
u  When  Penitence  hath  lost  her  power 
«   To  tear  one  terror  from  the  grave, 
.•   And  will  not  soothe,  and  cannot  save. 
^  *  ¥  ¥  *  ¥  ■¥ 

m.  The  cold  in  clime  arc  cold  in  blood, 

u  Their  love  can  scarce  deserve  the  name  ; 

•  But  mine  was  like  the  lava  flood 

«  That  boils  in  yElna's  breast  of  flame. 
«   I  cannot  prate  in  puling  strain 
««   Of  ladye-love,  and  beauty's  chain  : 
M  If  changing  cheek,  and  scorching  vein, 
•«   Lips  taught  to  writhe,  but  not  complain, 

•  If  bursting  heart,  and  mad'ning  brain, 
«   And  daring  deed,  and  vengeful  steel, 

••   And  all  that  I  have  felt,  and  feel, 
«•   Betoken  love — that  love  was  mine, 
«   And  shewn  by  many  a  bitter  sign. 
•«  'Tis  true,  I  could  not  whine  nor  sigh, 
«   1  knew  but  to  obtain  or  die. 

10* 
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«<   I  die — but  first  I  have  possessed, 

«   And  come  what  may,  I  have  been  blest. 

«   Shall  I  the  doom  I  sought  upbraid? 

((   No — refl  of  all ,  yet  undismayed 

«   But  for  the  thought  of  Leila  slain, 

««  Give  me  the  pleasure  with  the  pain, 

«    So  would  1  live  and  love  again. 

«<    I  grieve,  but  not,  ray  holy  guide, 

«   For  him  who  dies,  but  her  who  died  : 

«   She  sleeps  beneath  the  wandering  wave — 

«   Ah  I  hid  she  but  an  earthly  grave, 

«   This  breaking  heart  and  throbbing  head 

«   Should  seek  and  share  her  narrow  bed. 

«   She  was  a  form  of  life  and  light  , 

M  That,  seen,  became  a  part  of  sight; 

M   And  rose,  where'er  I  turned  mine  eye, 

«   The  morning-star  of  Memory  ! 

«  Yes,  love  indeed  is  light  from  heaven  ; 

«<   A  spark  of  that  immortal  fire 
«   With  angels  shared,  by  Alia  given, 

«   To  lift  from  earth  our  low  desire. 
«   Devotion  wafts  the  mind  above, 
«   But  Heaven  itself  descends  in  loYe  ; 
«   A  feeling  from  the  Godhead  caught, 
«   To  wean  from  self  each  sordid  thought  ; 
«   A  ray  of  him  who  formed  the  whole; 
«   A  glory  circling  round  the  soul  ! 
«   I  grant  my  love  imperfect,  all 
«   That  mortals  by  the  name  miscall; 
«  Then  deem  it  evil,  what  thou  wilt ; 
♦t   But  say,  oh  say,  hers  was  not  guilt ! 
«  She  was  my  life's  unerring  light  : 
«  That  quenched,  what  beam  shall  break  my  night  ? 
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N   OK!  would  it  shone  to  lead  me  still, 
K  Although  to  death  or  deadliest  ill ! 
N  Why  marvel  ye,  if  they  who  lose 

M   This  present  joy,  this  future  hope, 

«   No  more  with  sorrow  meekly  cope ; 
n   In  phrenzy  then  their  fate  accuse  : 
u   In  madness  do  those  fearful  deeds 

M   That  seem  to  add  but  guilt  to  woe? 
n   Alas',  the  breast  that  inly  bleeds 

««   Hath  nought  to  dread  from  outward  blow ; 
M  Who  falls  from  all  he  knows  of  bliss, 
K  Cares  little  into  what  abyss. 
M  Fierce  as  the  gloomy  vulture's  now 

H  To  thee,  old  man,  my  deeds  appear  : 
«   I  read  abhorrence  on  thy  brow, 
«   And  this  too  was  I  born  to  bear! 
«  *Tis  true,  that,  like  that  bird  of  prey, 
«   With  havock  have  I  marked  my  way: 
m  But  this  was  taught  me  by  the  dove, 
u  To  die — and  know  uo  second  love. 
u  This  lesson  yet  hath  man  to  learn, 
«  Taught  by  the  thing  he  dares  to  spurn  : 
«  The  bird  that  sings  within  the  brake, 
«  The  swan  that  swims  upon  the  lake, 
M  One  mate,  and  one  alone,  will  take. 
««   And  let  the  fool  still  prone  to  range, 
«   And  sneer  on  all  who  rannot  change, 
«   Partake  his  jest  with  boaftng  boys; 
«   1  envv  not  hs  variiM!  joys, 
«   But  deem  mk  h  feeble,  heartless  man, 
«  Less  than  yon  solitary  swan; 
«   Far,  far  beneath  the  shallow  maid 
«  Ue  left  believing  and  betrayed. 
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Such  shame  at  least  was  never  mine-— 
Leila  !  each  thought  was  only  thine! 
My  good,  my  guilt,  my  weal,  ray  woe, 
My  hope  on  high — my  all  below. 
Earth  holds  no  other  like  to  thee, 
Or  if  it  doth,  in  vain  for  me  : 
For  worlds  I  dare  not  view  the  dame 
Resembling  thee,  yet  not  the  same. 
The  very  crimes  that  mar  my  youth, 
This  bed  of  death —  attest  ray  truth  ! 
'Tis  all  too  late — thou  wert,  thou  art 
The  cherished  madness  of  my  heart ! 


And  she  was  lost — and  yet  I  breathed, 
«    But  not  the  breath  of  human  life  : 
A  serpent  round  my  heart  v/as  wreathed, 
rt   And  stung  my  every  thought  to  strife. 
Alike  all  time,  abhorred  all  place. 
Shuddering  I  shrunk  from  Nature's  face, 
Where  every  hue  that  charmed  before, 
The  blackness  of  my  bosom  wore. 
The  rest  thou  dost  already  know, 
And  all  my  sins,  and  half  my  woe. 
But  talk  no  more  of  penitence; 
Thou  see'st  I  soon  shall  part  from  hence  : 
And  if  thy  holy  tale  were  true, 
The  deed  that's  done  can'st  thou  undo? 
Think  me  not  thankless — but  this  grief 
Looks  not  to  priesthood  for  relief. '^** 
My  soul's  estate  in  secret  guess : 
But  would'st  thou  pity  more,  say  less. 
When  thou  can'st  bid  my  Leila  live, 
Then  will  I  sue  thee  to  forgive; 
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Then  plead  my  cause  in  that  high  place 
Where  purchased  masses  proffer  grace. 
Go,  when  the  hunter*s  hand  hath  wrung 
From  forest-cave  her  shrieking  young, 
And  calm  the  lonely  lioness  : 
But  soothe  not — mock  not  mj  distress ! 

In  earlier  days,  and  calmer  hours, 

«<  When  heart  with  heart  delights  to  blend, 

Where  bloom  my  native  valley's  bowers 

«  I  had — Ah !  have  I  now? — a  friend! 

To  him  this  pledge  I  charge  thee  send, 

.«   Memorial  of  a  youthful  vow ; 

I  would  remind  him  of  my  end  : 

«   Though  souls  absorbed  like  mine  allow 

Brief  thought  to  distant  friendship's  claim, 

Yet  dear  to  him  my  blighted  name. 

'Tis  strange  —he  prophesied  my  doom, 

n  And  I  have  smiled — I  then  could  smile — 

When  Prudence  would  his  voice  assume, 

M   And  warn — I  recked  not  what — the  while  : 

But  now  remembrance  whispers  o'tr 

Those  accents  scarcely  marked  before. 

Say — that  his  bodings  came  to  pass, 

«•    And  he  will  start  to  hear  their  truth, 

«   And  wish  his  words  had  not  been  sooth : 

Tell  him,  unheeding  as  I  was , 

«  Through  many  a  busy  bitter  scene 

«   Of  all  our  gdllen  youth  had  been, 

In  pain,  my  faultering  tongue  had  tried 

To  bless  his  memory  ere  I  died ; 

But  heaven  in  wrath  would  turn  away , 

If  guilt  should  for  the  guiltless  pray. 

1  do  nut  ask  him  not  to  blame^ 
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«   Too  gentle  lie  to  wound  my  name; 

«  And  what  have  I  to  do  with  fame? 

H   I  do  not  ask  him  not  to  raourn , 

«t  Such  cold  request  might  sound  like  scorn; 

«   And  what  than  friendship's  manly  tear 

«  May  belter  grace  a  brother's  bier? 

M   But  bear  this  ring ,  his  own  of  old, 

«   And  tell  him — what  thou  dost  behold! 

«  The  withered  frame,  the  ruined  mind, 

M  The  wrack  by  passion  left  behind, 

«  A  shrivelled  scroll,  a  scattered  leaf, 

«  Seared  by  the  autumn  blast  of  grief ! 


«   Tell  me  no  more  of  fancy's  gleam, 

M  No,  father,  no,  'twas  not  a  drfam; 

«  Alas!  the  dreamer  first  must  sleep. 

«  I  only  watched,  and  wished  to  weep  ; 

"  But  could  not,  for  my  burning  brow 

«   Throbbed  to  the  very  brain  as  now  : 

M   I  wished  but  for  a  single  tear, 

*  As  something  welcome,  new,  and  dear  : 

«  I  wished  it  then,  I  wish  it  still, 

«  Despair  is  stronger  than  my  wilL 

«   Waste  not  thine  orison,  despair 

«  Is  mightier  than  thy  pious  prayer  : 

«   I  would  not,  if  I  might,  be  blest, 

«  I  want  no  paradise,  but  rest. 

«  'Twas  then,  I  tell  thee,  fath  r!  then 

«  I  saw  her 3  yes,  she  lived  again  ; 

«   And  shining  in  her  white  syraar,'^' 

«  As  through  yon  pale  grey  cloud  the  star 

«  Which  now  I  gaze  on,  as  on  her, 

«  Who  looked  and  looks  far  lovelier; 
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Dimly  I  view  its  trembling  spark ; 
To-morrow's  night  shall  be  more  dark  y 
And  I,  before  its  rays  appear, 
That  lifeless  thing  ihe  living  fear. 
I  wander,  father!  for  my  soul 
Is  fleeting  towards  the  final  goal. 
I  saw  her,  friarl  and  I  rose 
Forgetful  of  our  former  woes ; 
And  rushing  from  my  couch,  I  dart, 
And  clasp  her  to  my  desperate  heart ; 
I  clasp — what  is  it  that  I  clasp? 
No  breathing  form  within  my  grasp, 
No  heart  that  beats  reply  to  mine, 
Yet,  Leila  I  yet  the  form  is  thine  ! 
And  art  thou,  dearest,  changed  so  much, 
As  meet  my  eye,  yet  mock  ray  touch  ? 
Ah  !  were  thy  beaulies  e'er  so  cold, 
I  care  not ;  so  my  arms  enfold 
The  all  they  ever  wished  to  hold. 
Alas !  around  a  shadow  prest, 
They  shrink  upon  my  l9!icly  breast* 
Yet  still  'tis  there  !  in  silence  stands. 
And  beckons  with  beseeching  hands! 
With  braided  hair,  and  bright-black  eye — 
I  knew  'twas  false — she  coidd  not  die  I 
But  he  is  dead!  within  the  dell 
I  saw  him  buried  where  he  fell ; 
He  comes  not,  for  he  cannot  break 
From  earth  ;  why  then  art  thou  awake  ? 
They  told  me  wild  waves  rolled  above 
The  face  I  view,  the  form  I  love ; 
They  told  me — 'twas  a  hideous  tale  ! 
I'd  tell  it,  but  my  tongue  would  fail  : 
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«t  If  true,  and  from  tbine  Ocean-cave 
«  Tliou  com'st  to  claim  a  calmer  grave, 
u  Oil!  pass  thy  dewy  fingers  o'er 
«  This  brow  that  then  will  burn  no  more  ; 
u  Or  place  them  on  my  hopeless  heart  : 
u  But,  shape  or  shade!  whatever  thou  art, 
tc   lu  mercy  ne'er  again  depart ! 
«  Or  farther  with  thee  bear  my  soul, 
«  Than  winds  can  waft  or  waters  roll! 
¥  -r  *  ¥  *  *  ¥ 

«  Such  is  my  name,  and  such  ray  tale. 

«   Confessor!  to  thy  secret  ear 
«  I  breathe  the  sorrows  I  bewail, 

«   And  thank  thee  for  the  generous  tear 
M  This  glazing  eye  could  never  shed. 
«   Then  lay  me  with  the  humblest  dead, 
H  And,  save  the  cross  above  my  head, 
H  Be  neither  name  nor  emblem  spread, 
«   By  prying  stranger  to  be  read, 
M  Or  stay  the  passing  pilgrim's  tread.  » 

He  passed — nor  of  his  name  and  race 
Hath  left  a  token  or  a  trace. 
Save  what  the  father  must  not  say 
Who  shrived  him  on  his  dying  day. 
This  broken  tale  was  all  we  knew 
Of  her  he  loved,  or  him  he  slew.^ 
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Note  I,  page  191,  line  3. 
That  tomb  vhichy  gleaming  o*er  the  cliff. 
A  lomb  above  the  rocks  on  the  promontory,  by  some  sup- 
posed the  sepulchre  of  Themistocle*. 

Note  2,  page  191,  line  11. 
Sultana  of  the  nightingale. 
The  attachment  of  the  nightingale  to  the  rose  is  a  well- 
kno\M)  Persian  fable.   If  I  mistake  not,  the  «  Bulbul  of  a 
thousand  tales  »  is  one  of  his  appellations. 
Note  3,  page  191,  line  16. 
Till  the  gay  mariner  s  guitar. 
The  g:uitar  is  the  constant  amusement  of  the  Greek  sailor 
by  night :  with  a  steady  fair  wind  and  during  a  calm,  it  is 
accompanied  always  by  the  voice,  and  often  by  dancing. 
Note  4»  page  193,  line  23. 
Where  cold  obstruction's  apathy. 
«  Ay,  but  to  die  and  go  we  know  not  where, 
«  To  lie  in  cold  obstruction.  » 

Measure  for  Measure,  Act.  III.  i3o.  Sc.  2. 
Note  5,  page  193,  line  3i. 
The  first,  last  look,  by  death  repealed. 
I  trust  that  few  of  my  readers  have  ever  had  an  oppor- 
; unity  of  witnessing  what   is  here  attempted  in  description  ; 
but  those  who  have  will  probably  retain  a  painful  remem- 
Lrance  of  that  singular   beauty  which   pervades,  with  few 
exceptions,  the  features  of  the  dead,  a  few  hours,  and  but 
for  a  few  hours,  after  «  the  spirit  is  not  there.  >»  It  is  to  bo 
remarked  in  cases  of  violent  death  by  gun-shot  wounds,  the 
expression  is  always  that  of  languor,  whatever  the  natural 
energy  of  the  sufferer's  character;  but  in  death  from  a  stab, 
the  countenance  preserves  its  traits  of  feeling  or  ferocity, 
and  the  mind  its  biaj,  to  the  Isist. 
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Note  6,  page  igS,  line  27. 
Slat>es — nay,  the  bondsmen  of  a  sla^e. 
Athens  is  the  properly  of  the  Kislar  Aga,  (the  slave  of  the 
seraglio  and  guardian    of   the  women)  who   appoints   the 
Waywode      A   pandar  and  eunuch— these    are  not  polite, 
yet  true  appellations — r\o\\  go^'erns  the  gOi>ernor  oi  Athens! 
Note  7,  p.  i<)7,  line  4- 
^Ti's  calmer  than  ihy  heart,  young  Giaouf. 
Infidel. 

Nol^8,  p.  198,  line  8. 

In  echoes  of  the  far  tophaihe, 

«  Tophaike,"  musquet. — The  Bairam  is  announced  by  the 

cannon  at  sunset;  the  illumination  of  the  Mosques,  and  the 

firing  of  all  kinds  of  sir.all  arn>s,  loaded  Mith  ball^  proclaim 

it  during  the  night 

Note  9,  p.  799,  line  i, 
StPift  as  the  hurled  on  high  Jerreed. 
Jerreed,  or  Djerrid,  a  hliinfed  Turkish  javelin,  which  is 
darted  from  horseback  with  great  force  and  precision.  It  is 
a  favourite  exercise  of  the  Mussulmans;  but  I  know  not  if  it 
can  be  called  a  manly  one,  since  the  most  expert  in  the  art 
are  the  Black  Eunuchs  of  Constantinople— 1  think,  next  to 
these,  a  Mamlouk  at  Smyrna  was  the  most  skilful  that  came 
within  my  observation. 

Note  10,  page  199,  line  3a. 
He  came,  he  went^  like  the  Simoom. 
The  blast  of  the  desart,   fatal  to  every  thing  living,  and 
often  alluded  to  in  eastern  poetry. 

Note  II,  page  201,  line  a8. 
To  bless  the  sacred  «  bread  and  salt.  » 
To  partake  of  food,  to  break  bread  and  salt  with  your 
host,  insures  the  safety  of  the  guest  :  even  though  an  enemy, 
his  person  from  that  moment  is  sacred. 

Note  12,  page  202,  line  2. 
Since  his  turban  was  cleft  by  the  infidels  sabre. 
I  need  hardly  observe,   that  charity   and  hospitality  are 
the  first  duties  enjoined  by  Mahomet;  and  to  say  truth,  very 
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lorally  practised  by  his  disciples.  The  first  praise  that  can 
be  bestowed  on  a  chief  is  a  panegyric  on  his  bounty  ;  the 
next,  on  his  valour. 

Note  i3,  page  202,  line  7. 
And  siher-sheaihed  atagJian. 

The  alaghan,  a  long  dagger  worn  with  pistols  in  the  belt, 
A  metal  scabbard,  generally  of  silver  ;  and,  among  the 
.lUhier,  gilt,  or  of  gold. 

Note  \!^,  page  202,  line  g. 
An  Emir  by  his  garb  of  green. 
Green  is  the  privileged  colour  of  (he  prophet's  numerous 
prelonded  desoendanJs;  with    them,  as  here,  failh  (the  fa- 
mily inheritance)  is  supposed  to  supersede  the  necessity  of 
gool  works  '■  ihey  are  the  v»'orst  of  a  very  indifferent  brood. 

Note  i5,  page  202,  line  10. 
Ho\  (pho  art  thou? — this  lov  sal  am. 

Salam  aleikoiim!  aleikoum  salam!  peace  be  with  you ;  be 
with  you  peace— the  salutation  reserved  for  the  faithful: — to 
a  christian,  «  Urlarula,  »  a  good  journey;  or  saban  hiresem, 
saban  serula  ;  good  morn,  good  even  ;  and  sometimes,  «  may 
your  end  be  happy ;»  are  the  usual  salutes. 

Note  16,  page  2o3,  line  11, 
The  insect-queen  of  eastern  spring. 
The  blue-winged  butterfly  of  Kashmeer,  the  most  rare  and 
beautiful  of  the  species. 

Note  17,  page  ict\,  line  24. 
Or  live  like  Scorpion  girt  by  fire. 
Alluding  to  the  dubious  suicide  of  the  scorpion,  so  placed 
for  experiment  by  gentle  philosophers.  Some  maintain  that 
the  position  of  the  sling,  when  turned  towards  the  head,  is 
merely  a  convulsive  movement  ;  but  others  have  actually 
brought  in  the  verdict  «  Felo  de  se.  »  The  scorpions  are 
surely  interested  in  a  speedy  decision  of  the  question;  as,  if 
once  fairly  established  as  insect  Catos,  they  will  probably  be 
allowed  to  live  as  long  as  they  think  proper,  without  being 
martyred  for  the  sake  of  an  hypothesis. 
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Note  i8,  page  2o5,  line  7. 

When  Rhamazan's  last  sun  was  set. 

The  cannon  at  sunset  close  the  Rhamazan.    See  note  8. 

Note  19,  page  2o5,  line  26. 

By  pale  Phingarfs  trembling  light. 

Phingari;  the  moon. 

Note  20,  page  206,  line  5. 
Bright  as  the  jewel  of  Giamschid. 
The  celebrated  fabulous  ruby  of  Sultan  Giamschid,  the 
embellisher  of  Istakhar;  from  its  splendour,  named  Scheb- 
gerag,  « the  torch  ofnight ;  »  also,  the  «  cup  of  the  sun,»  etc — 
In  the  first  editions  «  Giamschid  »  was  written  as  a  word  of 
three  syllables,  so  D'Herbelot  has  it  ;but  I  am  told  Richard- 
son reduces  it  to  a  dissyllable,  and  writes  «  Jamshid.  »  I 
have  left  in  the  text  the  orthography  of  the  one  with  the 
pronunciation  of  the  other. 

Note  21,  page  206,  line  9. 
Though  on  Al-Sirat'^s  urck  I  stood, 
AU-Sirat,  the  bridge  of  breadth  less  than  the  thread  of  a 
famished  spider,  over  -which  the  Mussulmans  must  j/'/j/^  into 
Paradise,  to  which  it  is  the  only  entrance  ;  but  this  is  not  the 
"Worst,  the  river  beneath  being  hell  itself,  into  which,  as  may 
be  expected,  the  unslcilful  and  tender  of  foot  contrive  to 
tumble  with  a  «  facilis  descensus  Averni,»  not  very  pleasing 
in  prospect  to  the  next  passenger.  There  is  a  shorter  cut 
downwards  for  the  Jews  and  Christians. 

Note  22,  page  206,  line  14. 
And  keep  that  portion  of  his  creed. 
A  vulgar  error;  the  Koran  allots  at  least  a  third  of  Paradise 
to  well  behaved  women  ;  but  by  far  the  greater  number  of 
Mussulmans  interpret   the  text  their  own  way,  and  exclude 
their   moieties  from   heaven.     Being  enemies  to  Platonics, 
they  cannot  discern  «  any  fitness  of  things  »  in  the  souls  of  the 
other  sex,  conceiving  them  to  be  superseded  by  the  Houris. 
Note  23,  page  206,  line  20. 
The  young  pomegranate's  blossoms  strew* 
An  oriental  simile,   which   may,  perhaps,   though  fairly 
stolen,  be  deemed  «  plus  Arabe  qu'en  Arabic.  » 
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Nole  24,  page  206,  line  22. 
Her  hair  in  hyacinthine  flov. 
Hyacinthine,  in  Arabic,  «  Sunbul,»  as  common  a  thought 
in  the  eastern  poets  as  it  was  among  the  Greeks. 
Note  a5,  page  ao6,  line  3a. 
The  loveliest  bird  of  Fran gues tan. 
«  Franguestan,  »  Circassia. 

Note  26,  page  208,  line  3a. 
Bismillah  I  noiv  the  peril's  past. 
Bismillah — «  In  the  name  of  God ;  »  the  commencement  of 
all  the  chapters  of  the  Koran  but  one,  and  of  prayer  and 
thanksgiving. 

Nole  27,  page  309,  line  a5. 

Then  curled  his  very  beard  tfilh  ire. 
A  phenomenon  not  uncommon  with  an  angry  Mussulman. 
In  1809,  the  Capitan  Pacha's  whiskers  at  a  diplomatic  au- 
dience were  no  less  lively  with  indignation  than  a  tiger  cat's, 
to  the  horror  of  all  the  dragomans  ;  the  portentous  mustachios 
twisted,  they  stood  erect  of  their  own  accord,  and  were  ex- 
pected every  moment  to  change  their  colour,  but  at  last 
condescended  to  subside,  which  probably  saved  more  heads 
than  they  contained  hairs. 

Note  28,  page  210,  line  i. 
Nor  raised  the  craven  cry^  Amaun ! 
•<Ainaun,»  quarter,  pardon. 

Note  39,  page  a  10,  line  10. 
/  hnoif  him  by  the  evil  eye. 
The  «  evil  eye,>'  a  common  superstition  in  the  Levant,  and 
of  which  the  imaginary  effects  are  yet  very  singular  on  those 
who  conceive  themselves  affected. 

Note  3o,  page  211,  line  32. 
A  fragment  of  his  palampore. 
The  flowered  shawls  generally  worn  by  persons  of  rank. 
Nole  3i,  page  2i3,  line  23. 
His  calpac  rent— his  caftan  red. 
The  «  Calpac  M  is  the  solid  cap  or  centre  part  of  the  head- 
dress; the  shawl  is  wound  round  it,  and  forms  the  turbait. 
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Note  32,  page  2i3,  line  3o. 

j4  turban  caned  in  coarsest  stone. 

The  turban,  pillar,  and  inscriptive  verse,  decorate  the 
tombs  of  the  Osmanlies,  whether  in  the  cemetery  oi  the  wil- 
derness. In  the  mountains  you  frefjuently  pass  similar  me- 
mentos ;  and  on  enquiry  you  are  informed  that  they  record 
some  victim  of  rebellion,  plunder,  or  revenge. 

IN^ote  33,  page  ai^,  Hne  8. 

yit  solemn  sound  of  v.  Alia  Hu  !  »> 

«  Alia  Hu!  »  the  concluding  worris  of  the  Muezzin's  call  to 
prayer  fiom  the  highestgallery  on  the  exterior  of  the  Minaret. 
On  a  still  evening,  when  the  Muezzin  has  a  fine  voice,  which 
is  frequently  the  case,  the  effect  is  solemn  and  beautiful  be- 
yond all  the  bells  in  Christendom. 

Note  34,  page  214,  line  17. 

They  come — their  kerchiefs  green  they  wa\?e. 

The  following  is  part  of  a  battle  song  of  the  Turks  : — 
«  I  see— I  see  a  dark-eyed  girl  of  Paradise,  and  she  waves 
a  handkerchief,  a  kerchief  of  green  ;  and  cries  aloud,  Come, 
kiss  me,  for  I  love  thee,»  etc. 

Note  35,  page  21.4,  line  23. 

Beneath  avenging  Monhirs  scythe. 

Monkir  and  Nekir  are  the  inquisitors  of  the  dead,  before 
whom  the  corpse  undergoes  a  slight  noviciate  and  prepara- 
tory training  for  damnation.  If  the  answers  are  none  of  the 
clearest,  he  is  hauled  up  with  a  scythe  and  thumped  down 
with  a  red  hot  mace  till  properly  seasoned,  with  a  variety 
of  subsidiary  probations.  The  office  of  these  angels  is  no 
sinecure  ;  there  are  but  two,  and  the  number  of  orthodox 
deceased  being  in  a  small  proportion  to  the  remainder,  their 
hands  are  always  full. 

jVote  36,  page  a  14,  line  25. 
To  wander  round  lost  EbWs  throne. 
Eblis,  the  Oriental  Prince  of  Darkness. 
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Note  3;,  page  21  {,  line  3o. 
But  Jirst^  on  earth  as  Vampire  sent. 
The  Vampire  superstition  is  still  general  in  the  Levant. 
Honest  Tournefort  tells  a  long  story,  which  Mr.  Southcy,  in 
the  notes  on  Thalaba,  quotes  about  these  «  VroucoIochas,» 
as  he  calls  them.  The  Romaic  term  is  «  Vardoulacha."  I 
recollect  a  whole  family  being  terrified  by  the  scream  of  a 
child,  Nvhich  they  imagined  must  proceed  from  such  a  visita- 
tion. The  Greeks  never  mention  the  word  without  horror. 
I  find  that  •<  Broucolokas  >  is  an  old  legitimate  Hellenic  ap- 
pellation—at  least  is  so  applied  to  Arsenius,  who,  according 
to  the  Greeks,  was  after  his  death  animated  by  the  Devil. 
The  moderns,  howe\er,  use  the  word  I  raentioR. 

Note  38,  page  2i5,  line  33. 
Wet  with  thine  own  best  blood  shall  drip. 
The  freshness  of  the  face,  and  the  wetness  of  the  lip  with 
blood  are  the  never-failing  signs  of  a  Vampire.    The  stories 
told  in  Hungary  and  Greece  of  ihese  foul  feeders  are  singular, 
d  some  of  them  most  incredibly  attested. 
Note  39,  page  aai,  line  x. 
It  is  as  if  the  desart-bird. 
The  pelican  is,  I  believe,  the  bird  so  libelled,  by  the  im- 
putation of  feeding  her  chickens  with  her  blood. 
Note  \oy  page  228,  line  28. 
Looks  not  to  priesthood  for  relief. 
The  monk's  sermon  is  omitted.  It  seems  to  have  had  so 
Utile  effect  upon  the  patient,  that  it  could  have  no  hopes  from 
the  reader.  It  may  bje  sufficient  to  say,  that  is  was  of  a  cus- 
tomary length  (as  may  be  perceived  from  the  interruptions 
and  uneasiness  of  the  penitent  ),  and  was  delivered  in  tue 
"?"'  ';neof  all  onhodox  preachers. 

Note  4»»  page  23o,  line  3o. 
And  shining  in  her  white  symar. 
«  Symar  »  —Shroud. 

Note  4^>  page  ^^^^  ^^^^  \\\it. 
The  circumstance  to  which  the  above  story  relates  was  not 
very  uacomuion  in  Turkey.     A  few  years  ago  the  wife  of 
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Muchlar  Pacha  complained  to  his  father  of  his  son's  supposefl 
infidelity;  he  asked  with  whom,  and  she  had  the  harharity 
to  give  in  a  list  of  the  twelve  handsomest  women  in  Yanina. 
They  were  seized,  fastened  up  in  sacks,  and  drowned  in  the 
lake  the  same  night!  One  of  the  guards  who  was  present  in- 
formed me,  that  not  one  of  the  victims  uttered  a  cry,  or 
shewed  a  symptom  of  terror  at  so  sudden  a  «  wrench  from  all 
we  know,  from  all  we  love. »  The  fate  of  Phrosine,  the 
fairest  of  this  sacrifice,  is  the  subject  of  many  a  Romaic  and 
Arnaout  ditty,  The  story  in  the  text  is  one  told  of  a  young 
Venetian  many  years  ago,  and  now  nearly  forgotten.  I  heard 
it  by  accident  recited  by  one  of  the  coffee-house  story-teller« 
who  abound  in  thel.«>vantand  sing  or  recite  their  narratives. 
The  additions  and  interpolations  by  the  translator  will  be 
easily  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  the  want  of  Eastern 
imagery,  and  I  regret  that  my  memory  has  retained  so  few 
fragments  of  the  original, 

For  the  contents  of  some  of  the  notes  lam  indebted  partly 
to  D'Herbelot,  and  partly  tothatmost  eastern,  and,  as  Mr. 
Weber  justly  entitles  it,  «  sublime  tale, »  the  «  Caliph 
Vathek.  »  I  do  not  know  from  what  source  the  author  of 
that  singular  volume  may  have  drawn  his  materials  ;  some  of 
his  incidents  are  to  befoundinthe  «BibliothequeOrientale;» 
but  for  correctness  of  costume,  beauty  of  description,  and 
power  of  imagination,  it  far  surpasses  all  European  imita- 
tions, andbears  such  marks  of  originality,  that  those  who  have 
visited  the  East,  will  find  some  difficulty  in  believing  it  to  be 
more  than  a  translation.  As  an  Eastern  talc,  even  Rasselas 
must  bow  before  it;  his  «  Happy  Valley »  will  not  bear  a 
comparison  with  the  «  Hall  of  Eblis. » 
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